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Isaiah,  xItL  4.  —  axd  item  to  toub  old  agb  i  am  the  same  ;  and  even  to 
hoab  hairs  will  i  cahat  tou.     i  have  made,  and  x  will  deliybe  you. 


Blessed  be  God  for  all  those  who  have  found  this  to  be 
true ;  who  have  been  carried  thus  to  the  end,  and  were 
then  laid  down  in  peace  !  Blessed  be  God  for  all  those 
who  were  conducted  graciously,  and  who  conducted 
themselves  honorably,  through  a  long  career  of  this  life's 
service,  and  were  then  delivered  with  equal  mercy  out 
of  all  its  troubles  I  Blessed  be  God  for  all  those  whose 
"  hoar  hairs"  were  crowns  of  glory,  because  always  found 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  and  who  have  now  ex- 
changed these  for  crowns  of  incorniption,  because  they 
have  been  redeemed  into  an  everlasting  inheritance! 
For  their  influence  while  they  continued  to  live,  for 
their  comforts  when  they  came  to  die,  we  give  thanks. 
They  have  fought  a  good  fight,  and  are  now  safely  at 
rest.  They  have  kept  the  faith,  and  now  the  faith  keeps 
them.  Nothing  is  more  venerable  than  their  example ; 
nothing  more  fragrant  than  their  memory. 


My  hearers  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  bring  before 
them,  on  the  new  year,  the  subject  of  old  age  and  death. 
It  is  not  that  the  flight  of  time  is  always  connected  with 
the  changes  it  will  bring  to  pass,  and  with  thoughts 
of  decay  and  mortality.  It  is  not  that  the  beginning  so 
naturally  suggests  the  end,  though  this  would  be  reason 
enough  for  endeavoring  to  guide  your  thoughts  in  that 
direction.  But  there  is  another  cause  that  is  urgent 
with  me,  and  will  indeed  allow  me  no  choice.  My  heart 
compels  me  to  one  theme ;  and  I  yield  the  rather  to  this 
necessity  of  affection,  because  I  know  that  your  feelings 
are  in  unison  with  mine.  Your  expectation  from  this 
day's  service  is  turned  the  same  way  that  my  own  pur- 
pose is.  You  are  concerned,  as  a  religious  society,  in  the 
events  to  which  I  shall  allude,  and  in  the  bereavement 
that  is  associated  with  so  many  recollections  of  departed 
years. 

The  twelvemonth  that  has  just  rolled  away  from  us  has 
carried  with  it  an  unusual  number  of  our  aged  friends. 
The  worth  of  some  of  them  may  have  been  known 
but  a  little  way  beyond  their  own  households.  They 
wiU  be  missed  but  by  the  few  who  enjoyed  the  evening 
light  of  their  quiet  smiles,  or  watched  over  their  infir- 
mities. Others,  filled  more  conspicuous  stations,  and 
left  a  wide  void  when  they  were  removed  out  of  sight 
I  will  say  nothing  of  those  who  had  no  special  connec- 
tion with  us,  —  of  those  who  inspired  no  other  interest 


than  that  which  always  attends  advanced  periods  of  life, 
and  their  well-wom  honors.  I  speak  only  of  such  as 
had  made  their  presence  fieuniliar  to  this  house  of  wor- 
ship. The  year  had  scarcely  opened,  when  the  most 
aged  member  of  our  congregation*  gave  way  at  last 
under  the  pressure  of  time ;  having  awaited  long,  with  a 
willing  looking-out  for  it,  that  release.  It  was  still 
winter  when  an  humble  eulogy  was  pronounced  here  on 
an  illustrious  name,f  that  was  inscribed  in  our  church- 
book  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  his  country's  glory, 
and  that  was  struck  from  the  roll  of  the  living  with  as 
much  distinction  as  it  had  continued  through  so  long  a 
period  to  stand  there.  The  autumn  was  declining  into 
winter  again,  when  another  friend, :(  whose  season  had 
waned  even  frui;her  than  the  year,  was  remembered 
among  us  witii  the  sympathies  of  an  ancient  regard, 
since  there  was  nothing  but  his  memory  left  The  last 
Lord's  day  called  us  to  refer  to  one  of  our  number,  who 
was  just  touching  the  frirther  limit  of  his  fourscore 
years.§  He  was  approaching  it  with  a  steady  strength, 
surrounded  with  the  domestic  affections  to  which  he  was 
fully  alive,  and  with  the  active  cares  in  which  he  could 
still  accomplish  his  part,  and  with  the  satisfactions  of  an 
upright  and  well-approved  course.  But  he  was  suddenly 
forbidden  quite  to  lay  his  hand  upon  that  &r  goal,  where 

*  Samuel  Austin.  X  Edward  Keynolds. 

t  Jolm  Quincy  Adams.  {  John  Woodberry. 


the  psalmist  admonishes  of  labor  and  sorrow  that  cannot 
lie  off  much  further.  And  now  it  has  pleased  God  to 
strike  far  deeper  into  this  church,  and  to  clothe  many 
of  us  with  the  garments  of  mourning.  He  has  removed 
from  our  fellowship,  and  from  numerous  earthly  trusts, 
and  from  a  wide  circle  of  revering  love,  one  whom  all 
knew,  and  whom  the  past  generation  as  well  as  the 
present  had  learned  to  respect.  It  was  among  the  exer- 
cises of  my  boyish  hand  to  write  his  name  again  and 
again,  long  before  I  ever  thought  to  see  his  face,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  our  senators;  a  station  where  he 
rendered  important  services,  which  are  still  felt  through 
this  whole  commonwealth.  It  was  among  the  most 
precious  advantages  of  my  manhood  to  be  guided  by  the 
clear  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  and  to  have  before  me 
continually  the  humble  loftiness  of  his  character.  The 
last  of  my  tears  have  dropped  at  the  thought,  that  I 
should  not  again  look  upon  his  benign  countenance,  or 
hear  the  voice  that  had  never  spoken  during  these  so 
many  years  but  in  the  tones  of  advice  or  playfulness 
or  affection. 

It  is  a  delicate  task  for  me,  and  a  trying  one,  to  under- 
take to  make  mention  of  him  here  thus  openly.  But  I 
can  leave  it  to  no  one  else.  It  belongs  to  me.  For  half 
a  century  and  upwards,  he  occupied  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  old  meeting-house  and  the  new ;  and  how 
constantly,  with  the  constancy  that  marked  him  in  every 


thing,  he  was  here  in  his  place !  He  had  become  the 
oldest  survivor  in  an  assembly,  from  which  death  is  every 
year  transplanting  the  flowers,  and  harvesting  the  shocks 
of  com  that  are  fidly  ripe.  And  therefore  the  minister 
here  has  permission  and  a  call  to  speak  of  him.  He 
was  a  public  man  and  a  benefector ;  one  to  whom  many 
looked  up,  and  many  who  never  saw  him  were  largely 
indebted.  He  was  unostentatiously  distinguished  among 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  a  giver  and  a  worker, 
wherever  he  felt  that  the  welfare  or  the  charities  of  the 
conununity  were  concerned.  And  therefore  I  ought  to 
speak  of  him,  and  must  speak.  Make  allowance  for  me 
in  performing  this  duty,  if  I  do  it  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  with  some  reserves.  For  these  are  best  suited 
to  the  modest  excellence  that  always  sought  to  deserve 
praises  rather  than  hear  them ;  and  these  alone  can  keep 
within  control  the  personal  feelings  that  have  to  enter 
into  the  task  of  describing  it  If  I  should  say  all  that  is 
in  my  heart,  it  might  seem  to  exceed  propriety,  or  would 
be  choked  in  the  utterance. 

Look  back,  those  of  you  who  can,  upon  the  most 
active  part  of  the  life  of  the  venerable  friend  we  have 
just  lost ;  though  his  life  was  so  fiill  of  a  true  principle 
and  energy,  that  it  refused  to  be  ever  otherwise  than 
active,  and  active  towards  a  purpose.  You  who  cannot 
remember  so  long  as  that,  may  have  it  from  tradition  how 
diligent  he  was,  early  and  late ;  how  devoted  to  every 
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thixig  that  carried  the  form  of  an  obligation;  how  fidth- 
fol  in  whatever  was  confided  to  him;  how  qnick,  but 
how  accurate ;  how  observant,  with  the  powers  of  a  keen 
and  comprehensive  judgment,  of  whatever  it  became  him 
to  take  into  his  regard ;  how  strict  in  his  rules,  but  how 
kind  in  his  mamiers;  how  serious  in  his  views,  yet 
how  cheerful  in  his  dispositions.  He  wasted  no  time. 
He  forgot  no  responsibility.  It  did  not  cost  him  an 
effort  to  resist  the  temptations  of  his  younger  days ;  and 
especially  that  of  an  almost  universal  custom,  which 
swept  into  dangerous  indulgences  some  of  the  most 
influential  and  best-reputed  men.  He  was  guardedly 
temperate  before  it  became  discreditable  to  be  otherwise. 
He  was  temperate  in  all  things.  By  his  caution  and 
promptness  and  courtesy  and  industry  and  unblemished 
probity,  he  exalted  his  plain  employment  into  so  much 
consideration,  that  it  attracted  persons  from  a  distance 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  These  qualities 
would  have  given  him  the  lead  in  any  department  of 
life,  on  which  he  might  have  chosen  to  exercise  his 
sagacious  mind  and  the  composed  resolution  of  his  will. 
For  they  were  moral  qualities.  They  were  such  as  carry 
with  them  their  own  nobility  and  prevalence.  They  are 
almost  sure  to  beat  out  the  paths  even  of  temporal  suc- 
cess. They  remind  me  of  what  a  Roman  biographer 
says  —  and  he  says  it  twice  —  of  an  admirable  man,  the 
stamp  of  whose  wortli  resembled,  in  more  respects  than 


I  can  stop  to  name,  those  features  of  character  which  are 
now  claiming  our  notice,  and  to  which  my  heart  turns 
with  a  homage  and  an  affection  that  strive  to  outdo 
each  other.  The  language  of  this  writer  is,  —  *^  He  so 
conducted  himself,  that  the  proverb  might  seem  fulfilled 
in  him,  *  Each  one's  behavior  moulds  his  fortune ; '  for 
he  did  not  fashion  his  condition,  till  he  had  first  modelled 
himself;  taking  care  that  no  one  should  rightfully  cen- 
sure him  in  any  thing."*  The  person  thus  spoken  of — 
after  a  lengthened  course  of  retired  industry,  pursuing 
a  strict  method  of  life,  exhibiting  a  frugal  liberality, 
enjoying  impartially  the  friendship  and  confidence  even 
of  those  who  were  not  friends  together,  and  employing 
his  opulent  means  for  use  and  propriety  and  never  for 
display  — was  buried  without  the  usual  pomp,  at  the 
fiftli  milestone  from  the  city  where  his  naiQC  was  a 
praise.  In  all  these  respects,  the  noble  man  whom  we 
mourn  has  been  like  him.  He  was  a  pattern  of  mercan- 
tile integrity,  without  belonging  exactly  to  the  class  of 
our  merchant-citizens.  As  such,  he  spread  at  the  time 
a  healthful  influence  extensively  around  him.  As  such, 
he  may  worthily  and  usefully  be  held  up  to  the  imitation 
of  the  present  age,  which  he  has  left  so  fer  behind  Mm. 

"  TrutH  sat  not  on  her  square  more  firm  than  he." 

Come  on  with  me  now  for  a  space,  and  see  him,  as 

♦  Nepotb  AttietM,  cap.  xi. 
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very  many  of  you  may  have  seen  him,  in  the  early  and 
mellow  afternoon  of  his  tranquil  but  busy  day.  He  is 
the  same  man  in  his  retirement  that  he  was  when 
more  before  the  world,  —  the  same,  but  that  the  hair  has 
&llen  away  from  his  ample  forehead,  and  what  has  been 
left  is  changing  its  color.  What  should  suffer  change 
in  the  spirit  that  was  so  fixed  in  its  sentiments,  its  habits, 
its  reliances?  There  was  no  indolence,  no  selfishness, 
no  timid  retreat,  no  giving  way  either  in  the  energy  or 
the  exercise  of  any  faculty  that  he  ever  possessed.  The 
methods  of  the  former  discipline  guided  him  still.  He 
kept  himself  employed,  without  hurry  and  without  fa- 
tigue. He  divided  himself  between  four  different  cares ; 
all  salutary  and  honorable,  and  all  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.  There  was  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  the 
improvement  of  his  ancestral  acres;  that  noble  and 
almost  divine  labor,  which  one  shares  with  the  vast  pro- 
cesses of  nature  and  the  all-surrounding  agency  of  God, 
This  took  up  much  of  his  attention,  in  that  temper  of  si- 
lent reverence  with  which  every  cultivated  mind  observes 
the  works  of  the  Creator.  Then  there  were  his  books, 
which  he  read  rather  for  instruction  than  for  a  pastime ; 
read  with  an  extraordinary  wakefulness  of  thought,  and 
a  sincere  love  of  the  task ;  and  read  so  much,  as  to  lead 
me  often  to  think  that  the  understandings  of  some  pro- 
fessed students  were  less  nourished  than  his  was  fix>m 
that  source  of  information.     There  were  his  friends  also. 
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and  they  were  a  large  circle ;  the  social  intercourse  that 
no  one  enjoyed  with  a  higher  satis&ction  than  he.  He 
always  contributed  to  it  as  much  as  he  received.  His 
company  was  welcome  to  young  and  old.  No  one  left 
it  without  a  pleasant  impression  of  that  uniform  urbanity, 
which  was  no  trick  of  manner,  but  the  impulse  of  a 
kindly  heart  No  one  left  it  without  wishing  him  a  real 
and  earnest  blessing  with  the  formal  farewelL  Finally, 
there  was  devolved  upon  him  the  management  of  a 
large  estate,  that  might  have  been  made  much  lai^r  if 
he  had  chosen  to  have  it  so ;  if  his  feeling  had  been  less 
scrupulous,  or  his  hand  less  beneficent ;  or  if  his  soul 
had  been  greedy  of  gain.  The  estate,  if  it  had  been  a 
thousand  times  greater,  would  have  been  less  than  him- 
self 

In  this  practical  philosophy  of  life  he  perseveringly 
dwelt  How  much  better  than  what  theorists  and  talkers 
call  philosophy,  was  this  unpretending,  unuttered  wis- 
dom! No  one  could  have  been  frequently  with  him, 
without  being  struck  with  his  forbearance,  prudence,  and 
self-conmiand ;  with  his  charitable  judgment  of  other 
persons,  and  his  considerate  treatment  of  all ;  with  the 
gentleness  of  his  demeanor  and  the  modesty  of  his  speech; 
with  the  simple,  quiet  force  that  was  seen  to  lie  in  him ; 
—  seen  by  the  reflecting  eye,  not  heard  through  the  loud 
expression  of  itself,  or  any  expression.  He  carefully 
avoided  speaking  with  asperity  even  of  those  who  de- 
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served  it,  and  was  merciful  towards  the  errors  into  which 
he  never  felL  His  sense  of  character  was  at  the  same 
time  extremely  delicate.  Delicacy  was  one  of  the  fear 
tures  of  his  solid  mind.  He  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
perception  of  what  is  becoming,  as  well  as  an  inherent 
respect  for  what  is  just ;  and  he  was  therefore  never 
without  dignity.  He  valued  a  good  name  as  second  to 
nothing  but  goodness  itself;  and  therefore  he  avoided 
every  appearance  of  evil.  How  free  he  was  from  every 
shadow  of  assumption,  you  all  perceived.  His  tastes 
remained  simple  in  every  thing,  —  his  desires  few.  His 
affections  were  the  only  thing  in  him  that  knew  no 
bounds.  It  was  a  part  of  his  wisdom  to  be  moderate  in 
his  expectations,  as  well  as  in  his  enjoyments ;  and  not 
to  demand  too  much  from  frail  creatures,  and  an  incon- 
stant world,  and  a  hasty  life. 

Another  stage  of  that  life  has  now  been  passed ;  and 
let  me  show  him  to  you  once  more.  He  is  stricken  in 
years.  Stricken.  Not  sorely  and  painfully,  —  not  dis- 
paragingly and  shamefully.  But  nature,  and  not  he, 
shows  signs  of  drooping.  His  eye  is  dim.  His  steps 
are  straitened.  His  active  power  is  departing  from  him. 
It  is  not  by  violence.  It  is  not  by  disease.  He  is  only 
marked,  that  he  may  be  called  for.  If  he  was  slow  to 
acknowledge  this,  he  had  prepared  himself  for  it,  and  met 
it  with  a  smiling  constancy.  His  brave  and  cheerful  spirit 
did  not  forsake  him.     His  self-poise  did  not  tremble. 
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He  remained  consistent  in  every  thing  as  before.  His 
love  for  those  nearest  to  him  took  even  warmer  expression. 
He  presented  a  beautiful  image  of  what  the  decline  and 
last  term  of  a  virtuous  life  can  be.  There  was  not  a 
moment  of  regret,  or  repining,  or  uneasiness,  or  discon- 
tent ;  not  a  touch  of  the  moroseness  that  is  said,  though 
I  do  not  believe  it,  to  darken  usually  along  the  track  of 
age.  With  an  unruffled,  unclouded  serenity,  but  with  a 
lively  attention,  he  took  an  interest  in  the  course  of  aflFairs 
that  was  going  on  at  a  distance  from  him  or  around  him, 
and  that  was  soon  for  him  to  be  nothing. 

He  was  now  constrained  to  give  up  his  attendance 
on  those  public  offices  of  religion,  which  he  held  in  the 
most  sacred  honor,  on  which  he  had  always  waited  with 
the  most  assiduous  devotion,  and  in  which  he  had  taken 
the  sincerest  delight  But  the  faith  of  that  religion 
glowed  mildly  in  his  breast  The  temper  of  that  religion 
was  abundantly  manifested  in  the  meek  frxiits  that  it 
bore;  in  the  fervid  gratitude  with  which  he  surveyed 
the  past,  and  acknowledged  his  surrounding  mercies; 
and  in  the  manly  submission  with  which  he  continued 
to  go  on  whither  it  might  please  Grod.  The  assurance 
of  the  text  was  never  made  a  more  blessed  reality  to  any 
human  being  than  it  was  to  him :  "  Even  to  your  old 
age  I  am  the  same,  and  I  will  carry  you ;  I  have  made, 
and  I  will  deliver  you."  Yes,  that  heavenly  presence 
went  with  him,  and  gave  him  peace. 
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When  he  became  more  closely  shut  in,  and  more 
heavily  encumbered  with  the  weights  that  cannot  but 
press  upon  the  foiling  frame,  all  that  you  saw  of  him 
was  just  what  it  had  ever  been.  He  did  not  speak  or 
do  any  thing  unworthy  of  himself,  or  imlike  himself 
Age  moves  on  by  successive  platforms,  rather  than  over 
an  inclined  plane.  Every  new  descent  to  a  lower  stair,  in 
the  way  that  was  now  near  its  end,  he  made  with  perfect 
acquiescence,  and  even  with  an  endearing  gracefulness. 
He  looked  round  him  from  it,  and  spoke  rather  cheer- 
fully than  sadly.  Not  a  sigh  escaped  him,  —  much  less 
a  complaint ;  not  a  moan  of  pain,  not  a  gesture  of  impar 
tience.  He  was  composed.  He  was  content  He  was 
thankftd. 

It  seemed  good  to  the  Almighty  and  most  merciftd 
Father,  when  this  servant  of  his,  whose  way  through 
the  world  had  been  so  long,  so  blameless,  so  useful,  was 
brought  down  to  the  bed  from  which  he  had  strength  no 
more  to  rise,  that  he  should  not  be  fastened  to  a  sick 
couch ;  that  he  should  not  linger,  after  there  was  nothing 
further  for  him  to  do  ;  that  he  should  not  be  detained 
from  his  better  portion.  The  same  loving-kindness  that 
had  been  shed  round  his  former  hours  was  ready  to 
crown  the  last.  He  had  scarcely  finished  replying  to  an 
anxious  inquiry,  how  he  found  himself,  with  his  usual 
word,  "  I  am  well,"  when  he  was  indeed  well ;  delivered 
from  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  the  troubles  of  time, 
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and  all  the  various  exposures  of  a  mortal  lot  He  only 
appeared  to  grow  more  weary,  and  then  to  drop  asleep. 
His  hand  became  cold,  while  his  feet  yet  preserved  the 
warmth  of  life.  The  angel  of  death  had  taken  him  by 
it  as  with  a  friendly  clasp  to  lead  him  hence,  and  his 
steps  took  hold  of  the  life  eternal. 

It  is  a  great  public  as  well  as  private  loss,  when  so 
eminent  and  estimable  a  person  is  removed  from  the 
earth.  It  wiU  be  felt  in  many  quarters,  where  his  advice 
was  waited  for  with  deference,  and  where  his  aid  has 
been  habitually  received.  A  fountain  of  supply  has  been 
stopped.  An  object  of  confidence  is  missed  from  his 
place.  But  the  example  of  the  excellent  is  never  lost 
The  lessons  of  their  uprightness  and  purity  speak  on. 
The  hopes  to  which  they  confided  their  souls  live  on. 
The  good  that  they  have  done  remains  after  them,  as  well 
as  follows  them.  "  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting 
remembrance." 

*'  All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 
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PREFACE. 


Tms  Sennon  is  printed  for  private  circnlation,  at  the 
request  of  the  family  of  those  of  ivhom  it  is  a  small 
memorial.  Had  it  seemed  to  me  becoming,  and  could 
I  have  trusted  myself,  it  would  have  been  a  grateful  task 
to  have  depicted  more  distinctly  and  at  length  the  exalted 
characters  of  a  Mother  and  Sister  so  dear  to  me;  for 
more  faultless  characters  I  have  never  known,— -more 
beautiful  lives  never  seen.  The  several  relations  of  child, 
sister,  wife,  mother,  and  friend,  —  relations  intrinsically 
great,  and  whose  greatness  they  made  apparent,  —  both 
of  them  filled  with  equal  fidelity  and  grace,  with  equal 
strength  and  gentleness,  with  equal  vivacity  and  steadi- 
ness, vnth  equal  sweetness  and  dignity,  with  a  perfection 
that  cannot  be  excelled.  Both  of  them  were  truly  great. 
We  felt  the  force  of  their  virtuous  will,  as  much  as  the 
kindliness  of  their  afiections.  We  reverenced  them  no 
less  than  we  loved.  In  seasons  of  most  unreserved  inter- 
course, we  could  not  lose  sight  of  their  saintly  purity; 
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and,  in  the  playfulness  of  fireside  mirth,  the  veil  of  angelic 
modesty  was  never  put  aside.  They  strengthened  whilst 
they  soothed  ns;  and,  when  ministering  to  our  delight 
and  comfort  with  the  endearing  alacrity  of  woman's  ten- 
derness, corrected  our  weakness,  controlled  our  tempers, 
and  invigorated  our  virtue. 

Closely  resembling  each  other  in  moral  features ;  kin- 
dred in  spirit  as  in  flesh ;  one  in  heart,  one  in  faith,  one 
in  work,  one  in  the  dearest  objects  of  love,  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven ;  ^'  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in 
death  they  were  not  divided."  May  the  same  twofold 
cord  by  which  they  joined,  on  earth,  to  lead  us  upward, 
henceforth,  reaching  down  from  heaven,  with  a  still 
sweeter  and  more  powerful  constraint  draw  our  hearts 
to  God ! 
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PSALM  XXXIX.  4: 

LO&D»    MAXB    KB   TO    KNOW    UUXB    END,    AKD    THB    XEASU&B   OF   MT   DATS, 
WHAT  IT  n,  THAT  I  MAT  KXOW  HOW  P&AIL  I  AJC 


Events  are  God's  most  eloquent  preachers,  arid 
often,  when  the  heart  is  closed  against  the  most 
earnest  appeals  of  human  instructors,  speak  to  it, 
under  his  direction,  with  a  commanding  authority, 
with  subduing,  melting  power;  impressing  down 
to  its  depths,  in  a  single  day,  lesions  of  wisdom 
which  neither  the  experience  of  the  whole  previous 
life,  nor  the  combined  efforts  of  most  assiduous 
monitors,  had  been  able  to  bring  home  to  it. 
When  the  Most  High  thus  preaches,  his  preaching 
brooks  no  indifference.  With  the  sceptre  of  his 
power  he  strikes  the  flinty  heart,  and  the  sealed 
fountains  of  tender  emotion  gush  forth.  At  the 
blast   of  his  trumpet,  the  stout  defences  of  the 


stubborn  spirit  fell,  and  leave  it  captive  to  the  mo- 
mentous truth  he  proclaims. 

But  we,  I  trust,  would  choose  to  listen  to  his 
providential  word.  We  would  hear  what  Grod  the 
Lord  would  speak.  We  would  yield  to  his  teach- 
ing, not  as  those  who  are  vanquished  by  his  power, 
but  as  those  who  have  confidence  in  his  love. 

What  volumes  of  wisdom  doth  he  sometimes 
crowd  into  the  experience  of  an  hour !  What  new 
and  vivid  revelations  of  the  soul  and  of  eternity 
does  he  make  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
single  event !  What  revolutions  in  our  plans,  our 
relations,  our  views  of  life,  our  characters,  by  the 
occurrences  of  a  day !  With  what  different  feelings 
do  we  sometimes  come  up  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
bend  before  the  altar  of  prayer,  and  hearken  to  his 
word,  after  the  brief  interval  that  separates  one 
Sabbath  from  another ! 

We  cannot  be  what  we  haye  been  before ; 

We  haye  aubmitted  to  a  new  control : 

Dear  friends  haye  gone,  whom  nothing  can  restore. 

And  deep  distress  hath  humanized  the  sonl. 

Events  have  preached  to  the  preacher  most 
closely,  most  affectingly,  since  we  last  met  If  he 
speaks  at  all,  must  they  not  —  ought  they  not  to 


give  a  coloring  to  his  words  1  Would  it  not  seem 
like  heedlessness  of  God's  providence,  as  well  as 
an  act  of  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  if  his  dis- 
course were  not  to  reflect  the  scenes  which  Grod 
has  made  to  pass  before  his  eyes,  and  be  stamped 
with  the  firesh  impressions  which  God  has  made 
upon  his  heart? 

Eloquent  lips  have  discoursed  of  the  "  Voices 
of  the  dead ; "  but  none  can  know  how  powerful 
and  tender  those  voices  are,  save  one  who  meditates 
calmly  and  deeply,  with  open  mind  and  heart,  in 
the  presence  of  the  lifeless  selics  of  a  valued  £riend 
He  must  listen  attentively  who  would  hear  the 
speech  of  the  dead.  His  ear  must  be  closed  to  all 
earthly  noises.  His  mind  must  be  abstracted  from 
all  mortal  vanities.  All  his  proud  feelings  must 
be  humbled,  —  all  his  wrong  passions  subdued. 
His  heart  must  be  made  soft  and  gentle  by  a  loving 
grief  Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  hear  those  unearthly  voices ;  for  then  his 
soul  will  be  as  a  harp  attuned  and  waiting  to 
vibrate  with  solemn  and  sweet  music,  as  the  hal- 
lowing influence  of  the  scene  before  him  floats 
gently  over  it 
Blessed  is  he  who  thus  contemplates  and  com- 
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munes  with  the  dead.     No  intercourse  with  the 
living  is  so  elevatmg  or  so  sweet    No  teachers 
teach  like  them.    No  lips  are  touched  with  such 
persuasive  eloquence  as  those  that  cannot  open  to 
emit  a  sound.     No  expression  of  the  animated 
countenance  is  so  affecting  as  the  meek  composure 
of  that  which  is  reposing  so  still  in  its  deep  sleep. 
Never  did  those  hands  bless  us  more  than  now  that 
they  are  folded  motionless,  as  in  prayer,  upon  the 
unconscious  breast     Never  were  such  deep  and 
pure  thoughts  stirred  in  living  converse  with  our 
friend,  as  are  awakened  now  in  the  presence  of  his 
cold  remains.    Oh !  how  much  have  they  missed  of 
holy  and  happy  influence,  who  have  buried  their 
dead,  without  opening  their  hearts  to  the  instruc- 
tions they  might  have  conveyed;  without  composing 
the  spirit  to  commune  with  them ;  without  seeking 
retirement  from  the  noisy  world  long  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  hear  their  voices ! 

The  ordinary  cares  of  life  are  interrupted.  The 
current  of  thought  is  turned  from  its  common  chan- 
nel. Business  is  suspended.  The  ^tore  is  closed. 
The  account-books  lie  unopened  in  the  desk.  A 
solemn  stillness  reigns  in  the  house.  Friends  speak 
but  in  whispers.    The  £unily  move  from  room  to 


room  with  noiseless  tread.  The  strong  excitement 
of  the  sick  chamber  is  spent.  The  deep  interest  of 
the  closing  scene  is  orer.  The  hands,  of  late  so 
diligent  in  tenderest  ministry,  hang  motionless. 
The  mind,  just  now  so  watchful,  so  studious,  so 
anxious,  so  restless  with  alternate  hope  and  fear, 
is  left  wholly  to  reflection,  —  is  alone  with  one 
great  theme.  It  is  the  season  for  deepest,  purest 
thought.  If  it  be  not  improved,  what  season,  what 
influences,  would  be  1  If  such  a  call  to  deep  medi- 
tation, profound  penitence,  and  high  resolve,  is  not 
heard,  what  summons  would  be  loud  enough  to 
rouse  the  spirit  from  its  indiflerehce  ^  If,  in  that 
impressive  lull  of  worldly  noises,  the  heart  will  not 
reverently  listen  to  the  instructions  of  conscience 
and  God,  what  hope  is  there  that  it  can  ever  be 
otherwise  than  deaf  to  them  amidst  the  obtrusive 
clamor  of  earth  ? 

I  bring  to  you,  my  friends,  a  few  impressions 
fresh  from  such  a  season  as  I  have  described.  I 
have  wished  to  gather,  for  our  mutual  benefit,  a 
few  lessons  from  the  scenes  that  have  so  lately 
passed  before  me. 

1.  How  different  it  is  to  preach  and  to  realize 
the  evanescence  of  earth  !    We  often  proclaim  that 
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truth  with  sincerity  and  with  feeling,  but  not  with 
^e  vivid  conception,  not  with  the  conviction  of 
its  reality,  that  possesses  us  in  the  presence  of  our 
dead.  They  are  gone !  We  are  all  going !  "  Pil- 
grims and  sojourners,"  says  the  Old  Scripture; 
^^  Pilgrims  and  sojourners,''  the  fluttering  heart 
replies.  "  We  have  here  no  continuing  city,"  the 
words  of  inspiration  have  taught  us ;  "No  con* 
tinning  city "  is  echoed  from  the  vacancy  within ; 
"  No  continuing  city  "  is  the  responsive  admonition 
of  those,  who,  boimd  to  a  better  country,  have 
vanished  from  our  straining  sight  more  speedily 
than  "  the  swift  ships."  «  What  is  your  life  ?  "  the 
heavenly  teacher  has  asked  us  from  our  childhood 
up.  Now  we  anticipate  his  answer :  "  It  is  even  as 
a  vapor.'' 

Yesterday,  our  speech  was  of  home.  To-day, 
where  is  our  home?  Dissolved,  broken,  gone. 
How  shadowy !  how  like  gossamer !  We  just  have 
time  to  weave  those  pleasant  ties  which  bind  our 
hearts  together;  just  opportunity  to  learn  the  truth 
and  value  of  each  other's  love;  just  one  sweet 
draught  at  the  pure  fountain  of  domestic  bliss; 
just  one  short  stroll  in  the  Eden  that  our  mutual 
affection  has  prepared  for  us ;  when,  lo !  the  siun- 
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mons  comes  for  us  to  bid  adieu  to  each  other's 
society ;  the  desire  of  our  eyes  is  taken  suddenly 
from  us ;  lover  and  friend  are  hurried  away ;  the 
wind  bloweth  upon  our  paradise,  the  grass  wither- 
eih,  the  flower  frtdeth,  and  the  springs  are  dry. 
To  the  familiar  spot  we  instinctively  return  again 
and  again,  in  search  of  the  joy  of  which  it  has 
been  the  scene ;  but  loneliness  is  there.  We  wan- 
der from  place  to  place,  seeking  that  something 
dear  and  satisfying  which  we  cannot  find,  and 
bear  about  with  us  everywhere  that  widowed  feel-^ 
ing  at  the  heart  which  nought  below  the  skies 
can  fill. 

How  brief  our  earthly  home !  Its  inmates,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  pass  out  over  its  threshold, 
and  return  no  more.  Its  associations  are  broken,  and 
cannot  be  renewed.  Its  roof  decays,  and  strangers 
build  upon  its  foundations.  New  names  appear  on 
its  doors,  or  are  carved  on  its  ancestral  trees.  New 
faces  are  seen  at  its  windows.  New  voices  are 
heard  in  the  haunts  of  our  childhood's  play.  New 
hearts  beat  warmly  aroimd  its  glowing  hearth. 
Sweet  dream!  Only  a  dream!  Yesterday,  it 
seemed  to  us  a  reality.  It  is  but  a  picture  of  the 
memory  now. 
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But  is  it  all  a  dreamt  Is  it  only  in  remem- 
brance ?  We  look  again  at  our  dead.  We  recall 
their  latest  looks,  —  their  parting  words.  We  saw 
no  signs  of  fiiding  love.  We  caught  no  evidence 
of  decaying  joy.  We  heard  no  dreary  lament,  pro- 
phetic t)f  a  perpetual  desolation.  Their  last  look 
was  like  that  of  the  long-absent,  when  he  nears  his 
native  land.  Their  last  word  was  homey  uttered  not 
in  despair,  but  hope.  ^^  They  died  in  faith,  having 
afar  off  seen  the  promises ;  persuaded  of  them  and 
embracing  them ;  declaring  plainly  that  they  were 
seeking  a  country,  —  that  they  looked  for  a  city 
that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God." 

That  heavenly  city,  how  plainly  they  beheld  as 
they  drew  near  to  it!  The  mild  light  shining 
from  its  pearly  gates,  how  clearly  was  it  reflected 
upon  us  in  their  aspiring  smile !  Quickly  they  left 
us ;  for  they  were  going  home.  On  the  shore  of 
their  short  exile,  which  our  friendship  had  helped 
to  lighten,  they  lingered  only  for  a  parting  embrace 
and  a  parting  benediction,  ere,  waving  adieu,  they 
loosed  from  earth,  and  made  all  haste  to  heaven. 
How  plainly  they  declared  that  they  sought  a 
country  —  a    better  s  country  —  the    soul's    native 
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clime  —  a  dearer  home !  Over  that  home  no  change 
cometh.  From  its  peaceful  gates  we  shall  go  out 
no  more.  The  ties  that  are  woven  there  shall 
never  be  unwound.  There  no  anticipation  of  part- 
ing shall  mar  the  joy  of  our  communion.  There 
no  strange  forms  shall  displace  the  objects  of  our 
love.  There  no  virtue  shall  fade,  no  aspiration 
be  disappointed,  no  pure  friendship  fail,  no  ser- 
vice of  kindness  be  wanting.  Over  that  garden 
no  cold  wind  shall  blow ;  but  our  bower  of  love 
shall  be  twined  with  amaranthine  branches,  and 
gales  of  immortal  life  keep  our  joys  in  perpetual 
bloom. 

That  home  is  ready  for  us  always.  That  garden 
of  life  waits  for  our  coming.  Our  Father  is  there ; 
our  Redeemer  is  there ;  our  parents,  our  kindred, 
our  old  companions,  are  there.  Blessed  seats,  un- 
imagined  delights,  are  in  preparation  for  us.  An 
innumerable  company  of  those  who  love  us,  long 
but  for  our  participation  to  complete  their  joy. 
What  boots  it,  then,  how  fast  we  go  ?  Why  should 
we  marvel  that  infant  spirits  are  so  often  drawn 
upward  by  the  mighty  attraction  of  celestial  love  ? 
Why  should  we  murmur,  when  the  friend  of  our 
bosom  yields  to  this  unwearied  constraint,  and  takes 
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his  flight  to  heaven?  Why  should  we  call  it 
untimely,  when  blooming  youth  bounds  away  from 
our  fond  embraces  to  angelic  bands  ?  ^  Man  goeth 
to  his  Long  Home."  Why,  then,  should  "the 
mourners  go  about  the  streets  "  ? 

My  friends,  how  grand,  how  animating,  is  the 
lesson  of  the  rapid  and  disorderly  procession  to 
the  grave !  Behold  how  they  fall  around  us,  fre- 
quent and  numberless  as  the  autumn  leaves !  Be- 
hold the  bands  of  little  ones,  just  alighting  on  our 
globe  to  beautify  it  with  another  smile,  and  then 
speeding  on!  Behold  the  young  men  in  their 
strength,  and  the  maidens  in  their  beauty;  pa- 
rents, whose  children  clasp  their  necks,  pleading 
so  plaintively  for  protection,  that  one  might  think 
even  Death  would  relent ;  behold  the  lovely,  who 
are  so  needful  to  earth,  and  the  useful,  who  can 
so  ill  be  spared,  —  all  mingled  promiscuously  in 
the  receding  throng,  and  with  ruthless  haste  hur- 
ried to  the  tomb !  How  swiftly  the  tide  of  being 
sweeps  over  the  earth !  How  the  ascending  spirits 
spurn  our  lower  world,  as  they  spread  their  wings 
for  the  heavenly  city!  How  little  account  they 
make  of  time  1  How  slight  the  soul's  regard  of  the 
things  which  appear  to  us  so  important !    How  do 
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the  hosts  on  hosts,  as  they  crowd  to  death,  shout 
to  us,  "  This  is  not  your  rest "  !  How  do  the 
innocent  and  the  pure,  as  they  fly  upwards,  make 
us  feel  the  strangeness  of  earth,  and  beckon  us  to 
a  more  congenial  clime!  How  does  this  earnest 
haste  of  humanity  to  the  graye  proclaim  to  us  the 
instinctive  impatience  of  the  heaven-bom  spirit  to 
put  off  the  mortal,  and  put  on  immortality ;  to  cast 
away  its  corruptible  tenement,  and  be  clothed  upon 
with  its  house  that  is  in  heaven ! 

In  this  connection,  let  me  remind  you,  my  £riends, 
of  the  valuable  results  that  can  hardly  fiul  to  be 
produced  in  the  character  and  feelings,  in  the  time 
of  bereavement,  by  the  receptiim  of  the  thought  of 
death. 

A  distinguished  German,  whose  heart  was  as 
warm  and  true  as  his  intellect  was  bold,  wrote  thus 
in  lus  diary  concerning  the  impressions  of  a  certain 
evening:  —  "  This  has  been  the  weightiest  evening 
of  my  life ;  for  the  thought  of  death  has  come  home 
to  me."  He  who  cannot  sympathize  with  this 
experience  understands  but  little  of  the  true  gran- 
deur of  life.  The  idea  of  death  presents  itself  more 
or  less  frequently  to  every  mind.  ITie  thought  of 
it  comes  up  occasionally  even  to  the  most  careless 
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and  busy.  But  it  is  often  only  superficially  re- 
garded, partially  entertained,  obscurely  and  distantly 
contemplated,  if  not  hastily  dismissed.  Compara- 
tively seldom  is  it  received,  realized.  But,  when  it 
is  received,  the  result  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
weighty.  The  whole  nature  of  the  recipient  will 
feel  it,  and  feel  it  deeply.  The  hour  will  be  a 
marked  hour.  The  whole  futiire  of  the  individual 
will  be  afiected  by  it.  Existence  can  never  again 
be  abandoned  to  trifling.  A  sense  of  seriousness 
and  grandeur,  more  or  less  influential,  will  thence- 
forth reside  in  the  heart  Life  will  have  a  diflerent 
aspect,  duty  a  profounder  meaning,  and  the  tem- 
poral and  the  eternal  more  or  less  change  places  as 
substantial  and  shadowy. 

The  change  thus  produced,  the  new  feeling  and 
purpose  thus  awakened,  are  strikingly  described  by 
the  writer  alluded  to,  in  the  remainder  of  the  pas- 
sage from  which  I  have  quoted :  "  Henceforth,  my 
brothers,  I  will  love  you  more.  I  will  create  for 
you  more  joys.  I  will  give  up  my  selfish  employ- 
ments, let  alone  my  ambitious  plans,  and  direct  my 
powers  to  do  you  good."  Are  not  these  the  feel- 
ings natural  to  the  heart,  when  the  thought  of 
death  is  realized  ]    Does  it  not  strike  through  our 
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selfisliness  as  with  a  sword?  Does  it  not  dasK 
our  ambitious  projects  ?  Does  it  not  turn  the  heart 
to  thoughts  and  deeds  of  charity?  Does  it  not 
quicken  the  pulse  of  benevolence  ?  Does  it  not  stir 
the  wish  to  be  useful?  Does  it  not  make  ud 
ashamed  of  low  desires  and  mean  passions  ?  Does 
it  not  kindle  aspiration  after  the  highest  good? 
Does  it  not  prompt  and  nerve  the  soul  to  seek  and 
to  do  that  which  cannot  die ?  'So  short  a  time  to 
Kve!'  is  not  this  the  feeling  which  the  thought 
of  death  brings  with  it  ?  *  So  short  a  time  to 
spend  on  earth!  shall  I  not  spend  it  well?  So 
little  while  in  this  body,  to  serve  my  friends !  shall 
I  not  improve  it  in  doing  them  good?  What 
is  indestructible,  save  the  good  I  do?  What  is 
worth  living  for,  save  the  benefit  of  my  brethren, 
and  the  blessedness  of  blessing  others  ?  ' 

2.  Another  impression,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  which  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  have 
produced,  —  an  impression,  moreover,  which,  so  far 
as  my  observation  extends,  is  much  more  usual  in 
the  chamber  of  death  than  might  be  imagined,  —  is 
that  of  the  Divine  love,  the  tender  mercy  of  our 
God.  The  time  of  mourning  is  indeed  the  time  of 
blessing :  the  hour  when  friends  part  from  us,  that 
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in  which  our  God  draws  nigh.  In  the  season  of 
our  bereavements,  however  heart-rending  they  may 
be,  the  afflictive  dealings  of  God  are  softened  to  us 
by  many  most  gracious  alleviations,  and  many  most 
touching  proo&  of  his  pity. 

The  Angel  of  Death,  dreaded  as  he  may  be  by 
many,  and  terrible  as  the  excited  £mcy  represents 
him  in  the  distance,  is  far  more  frequently  kind 
and  gentle  in  the  performance  of  his  solemn  duties. 
He  deals  v^th  the  departing  tenderly;  gradually 
he  dissolves  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  the  world ; 
almost  imperceptibly  steals  from  the  heart  its  love 
of  life ;  softly  spreads  a  veU  over  the  senses ;  and 
alleviates,  by  unperceived  ministrations,  the  pains 
of  the  body  and  the  undefinable  terrors  of  the  mind. 
With  a  benignant  care,  moreover,  he  spares  the 
feelings  of  surviving  friends ;  irradiating,  at  inter- 
vals, the  pallid  countenance  over  which  they  bend 
in  breathless  anxiety,  with  lovelier  smiles  and  more 
angelic  expressions  than  it  was  wont  to  wear;  dis- 
playing triumphantly  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the 
soul,  as  the  body  decayeth;  allowing  the  heart, 
with  its  treasure  of  love,  to  live,  and  communicate 
its  affection  by  signs  never  to  be  forgotten,  erea 
after  the  voice  is  dumb,  and  the  ear  and  the  eye  are 
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sealed ;  and  then,  when  the  spirit  has  taken  its  flightt 
lingering  over  the  precious  clay  and  composing  the 
cold  features  to  a  serene  and  hopeful  smile. 

Those  who  are  ^miliar  with  the  visitations  of 
death  know  well,  that  they  often  afford,  not  only 
the  sublimest,  but  the  most  satisfisu^tory,  winning, 
and  loyely  scenes  that  are  ever  presented  to  the 
contemplation  of  man. 

And,  even  when  death  comes  in  its  more  sudden 
and  terrific  forms,  the  Christian  mind,  in  the  shock 
and  bitterness  of  its  bereavement,  even  before  it  has 
time  to  reason  and  collect  its  thoughts,  is  seldom 
left  to  a  feeling  of  complaint  or  despair.  Faith 
instinctively  keeps  it  humbled  and  still,  nor  suffers 
it  to  oppose  or  arraign  the  Almighty's  decree. 
Trust  engirdles  the  swelUng  heart,  and  will  not 
let  it  burst  An  unknown  power  takes  dominion 
of  its  distracted  thoughts,  calms  the  tumultuous 
waves  of  grief,  and  holds  it  safe  from  wild  derange- 
ment, till  the  violence  of  the  shock  has  passed,  and 
the  soul  has  found  time  to  recover  its  energies, 
and  tranquillize  its  multitudinous  emotions.  A 
power,  rather  felt  and  understood,  gives  the  feel- 
ings, in  that  awful  hour,  an  unearthly  calm ;  and 
secretly  infuses  into  the  deepest  heart  an  entire 
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and  unconquerable  conviction  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  which  it  cannot  see.  An  unknown  power, 
did  I  say]  It  has  a  name,  known  and  dear  to 
Christian  experience.  It  is  the  Spirit,  the  Com- 
forter, from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which,  sent 
down  to  the  believing  soul  in  the  first  agony  of  its 
bereavement,  when  the  voice  of  human  consolation 
sounds  harsh  and  cold,  steals  in  silentiy,  through 
that  inner  gate  which  opens  only  to  God,  and,  with 
a  touch  so  tender  that  the  wounded  spirit  shrinks 
not,  nor  even  suspects  the  time  and  mode  of  its 
appliance,  communicates  sufficient  grace;  and  the 
Boul,  —  unconscious,  at  the  moment,  of  tiie  bene- 
faction,  —  afterwards,  looking  back  and  wondering 
At  what  it  has  been  carried  through,  recognizes 
with  a  devout  gratitude  the  Divine  Giver  in  the 
greatness  and  gentleness  of  the  gift. 

But  the  manifestation  of  the  loving-kindness  of 
God  in  our  bereavement  only  begins  with  the  be- 
giiming  of  our  sorrow ;  begins,  but  never  ends ;  — 
begins  by  sustaining,  and  goes  on  by  purifying, 
and  elevating,  and  preparing  the  heart  for  more 
refined  and  lasting  joy ;  —  begins  with  consoling 
us  for  our  earthly  disappointment,  and  goes  on  by 
invigorating  us  with  more  than  earthly  hopes ;  — 
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begins  by  making  us  submissive,  and  continues  by 
making  us  grateful ;  —  begins  by  soothing  us  to 
patience  in  our  sufferings,  and  will  never  end  till 
by  them  it  shall  have  made  us  perfect  And 
amongst  all  the  various  instrumentalities  for  our 
highest  good,  for  the  correction  of  our  faults,  and 
the  improvement  of  our  characters,  is  there  any 
more  frequently  or  more  powerfully  efficacious,  — 
any  in  its  results  more  conspicuously  stamped  with 
bright  evidences  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  love, 
than  the  ministry  of  bereavement  ?  When  the  soil 
of  the  heart  is  hard,  how  often  have  we  seen  it 
harrowed  up  and  mellowed,  by  the  uprooting  of 
affections  centering  in  the  earthly,  that  were  too 
deeply  imbedded  in  it,  and  whose  intertwining  roots 
left  no  room  for  the  seed  of  heaven !  The  wand  of 
the  Angel  of  Death  has  touched  the  flinty  breast, 
•and  it  has  become  a  living  fountain  of  sympathy  and 
all  gentle  emotions.  When  the  mortal  presence  of 
a  friend  is  withdrawn,  a  more  hallowing  influence, 
as  if  his  spirit  still  lingered  near,  comes  to  take 
its  place ;  and  the  minister  of  comfort  to  the  body 
has  seemed,  by  the  change  of  death,  not  so  much 
to  have  been  removed,  as  transformed  into  a  mini- 
ster of  spiritual  edification  and  peace.     Even  those 
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whose  lovely  life  has  been  our  best  monitor  appear 
to  need  death  to  make  their  high  service  complete. 
The  good  serve  ns  still  more  by  their  death  than 
by  their  life,  and,  v^rhen  they  have  become  angels, 
seem  to  be  gifted  with  larger  power  of  secretly 
blessing  us.  Enjoying  the  sweet  and  calm  delights 
of  a  peaceful  and  united  family,  we  are  sometimes 
almost  tempted  to  wish  that  the  lovely  scene  might 
never  be  dissolved,  —  the  happy  circle  never  bro- 
ken. But  deeper  thought  convinces  us,  that,  were 
there  no  sepulchre  .in  our  earthly  garden,  there 
would  be  no  angels  of  love  and  purity  at  the  fire- 
side ;  that,  were  there  no  sicknesses  and  no  chance 
of  separation,  there  would  be  no  disinterestedness, 
no  fidelity,  no  heavenly-mindedness,  —  nothing  to 
draw  out  and  task  our  higher  afiections,  —  nothing 
to  bind  us  together  by  wholly  pure  and  spiritual 
ties.  Those  very  qualities  in  our  friends,  that 
make  them  m6st  dear  to  us,  demand  death,  in  order 
to  their  fullest  life ;  require  the  putting  off  of  cor- 
ruption, in  order  to  the  putting  on  of  incorruption ; 
call  for  the  sowing  in  wejikness,  that  there  may  be 
a  rising  in  power  and  glory. 

I  know  well 
That  they  who  love  their  friends  most  tenderly 
Still  bear  their  lass  the  best.    There  is  in  love 
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A  ccmsecrated  power,  that  aeems  to  wake 
Only  at  the  touch  of  death  from  its  repose 
In  the  profoundest  depths  of  thinking  souls, 
Superior  to  the  outward  signi  of  grie^ 
Sighing,  or  tears.    When  these  have  passed  away. 
It  rises  cahn  and  beautifdl,  like  the  Moon, 
Saddening  the  solemn  night,  yet  with  that  sadness 
Mingling  the  breath  of  undisturbed  repose. 

Many  and  precious  are  the  sheaves  with  which 
we  have  at  length  returned,  laden,  from  our  tearful 
sowing  in  the  field  of  death.  Those  graves  to 
-which,  at  first,  we  went  so  reluctantly,  with  what 
deep  and  holy  joy  have  we  afterwards  revisited! 
Once,  no  object  on  earth  looked  so  repulsive ;  after- 
wards, none  so  inviting.  Once,  the  deepest  gloom 
rested  upon  them ;  but  now  a  beam  of  heavenly 
light  has  severed  the  overhanging  cloud,  and  gilds 
them  with  a  mild  beauty.  Once  they  seemed  to 
bury  and  hide  from  us  all  that  made  existence 
•desirable;  but  now  to  be  instrumental  to  our 
highest  life.  They  are,  indeed,  to  the  survivor,  as 
well  as  to  the  departed,  the  very  portals  of  heaven. 

3.  Another  impression,  and  one  of  the  deepest 
which  I  have  brought  from  the  chamber  of  death,  is 
of  the  value  and  deamess  of  our  blessed  Eedeemer 
to  the  heart,  in  the  hour  of  bereavement.  Willingly 
as  we  may  at  other  times  acknowledge  his  claims  to 
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our  confidence  and  love,  —  sustaining  and  sweet  as 
his  image  may  habitually  be  to  us, — and  often  as  we 
may  have  found  strength  and  rest  from  sitting  at 
his  feet  and  reclining  on  his  bosom,  yet  never  does 
he  seem  so  precious,  never  so  near,  and  never  do 
our  hearts  cling  to  him  with  such  tender  yearnings 
of  desire  and  trust,  as  when  the  lovely  and  the  wise, 
our  stay  and  our  rejoicing,  our  teachers  and  our 
comforters,  are  taken  suddenly  away  from  us.  Then 
the  heart,  staggering  in  weakness  and  darkness  and 
loneliness,  instinctively  feels  after  Aim,  —  after  him 
who  has  wept,  and  is  strong ;  who  has  suffered,  and 
is  conqueror ;  who  is  tender  as  a  child  towards  our 
sorrows,  and  clothed  with  the  might  of  God  for  our 
succour ;  whose  powerful  words  can  stir  our  cour- 
age, or  console  our  grief;  whose  love  is  unchanging 
amidst  the  mutations  of  time;  whose  death  has 
consecrated  the  grave,  and  robbed  it  of  its  gloom ; 
whose  resurrection  is  the  pledge  of  our  immor- 
tality; whose  ascension  lifts  our  thoughts  above 
the  wrecks  of  earth  and  the  depression  of  mortal 
griefs;  who  has  lightened  the  cross  of  suffering 
and  softened  the  pillow  of  death  to  our  beloved, 
and  holds  their  souls  in  safety  till  we  meet  them 
again. 
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Bat  time  would  &il  me,  were  I  to  speak  of  all 
the  impressions  of  the  season  of  bereavement;  and 
they  whose  hearts  are  open  to  the  teachings  of 
6od*s  providence  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
its  duties,  —  submission  to  a  Father's  wisdom,  and 
trust  in  a  Father's  love;  patience  to  wait  and  watch 
in  the  darkness,  till  mercy  brings  backs  the  dawn ; 
self-possession  and  courage  and  hope;  and,  above 
all,  love,  —  love  the  highest  duty  and  the  best  con- 
solation, — love  to  God  and  man,  —  love  to  sweeten 
the  bitterness  of  the  cup,  and  love  to  kiss  the  hand 
that  holds  it  to  the  lips, — love  to  behold  and  feel 
the  goodness  that  is  still  around  us,  and  blessing  us 
even  in  the  height  of  our  anguish,  — ^love  still  to 
rejoice  because  others  are  happy,  and  to  resolve 
anew  to  live  to  make  them  so.    These  divine  les- 
sons, and  many,  many  more,  affliction  itself  teaches 
the  docile  mind  better,  £su:  better,  than  the  tongue 
of  the  preacher  or  the  pen  of  the  wise. 
'  The  sacredness  of  filial  and  fraternal  love,  no  less 
than  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  suffer  me  not 
to  speak  as  I  would  of  those  departed  friends  whose 
images  are  now  so  clearly  present  to  my  heart.    If 
their  purified  spirits  are  permitted  to  hover  near 
to  the  beloved  they  have  left  behind  them,  here 
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grouped  together  in  the  worship  of  the  same  great 
Spirit  they  are  rapturously  adoring,  let  no  long 
eulogy  offend  their  modest  ears.  A  few  simple 
words  may  say  what  duty  demands,  though  not 
what  affection  desires;  —  a  few  simple  words, 
not  to  honor  them^  but  to  praise  Him  who  is  glo- 
rified by  the  light  of  every  good  life,  and  whose 
own  word  has  taught  us  that  the  righteous  shall  be 
kept  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  and  holy  debt  to  ^^  bind  a 
garland  around  the  brows"  of  a  Christian  whose 
glorious  work  on  earth  is  done.  The  testimony 
of  a  faithful  life  and  the  witness  of  a  trium- 
phant death  belong  to  the  church  universal.  They 
are  of  no  private  ownership,  but  are  the  precious 
inheritance  of  the  great  femily  of  God;  not  to  be 
selfishly  hidden  therefrom,  if  their  commemoration 
can  inspire  with  courage  a  fainting  spirit,  or  ani- 
mate one  feeble  heart  to  strive  patiently  for  feith's 
victory. 

And  such  was  thy  double  witness,  saintly  Mo- 
ther !  Thou,  who  didst  teach  us  how  to  live,  hast 
also  showed  us  how  to  die ;  for  thou  hast  been  fisdth- 
ful  unto  death.  The  quiet  triumph  of  thy  virtuous 
life  has  been  consummated  in  the  victory  of  a  glo- 
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rioos  death.  Thou  hast  come  off  conqueror,  and 
more  than  conqueror,  through  him  that  loved  us. 
Thy  last  act  of  public  worship  was  to  pledge  anew 
thy  vows  at  the  table  of  his  love.  The  closing 
words  of  the  parting  hymn,  in  whose  music  thy  lips 
joined  so  fervently,  before  we  went  out  from  that 
sacred  ceremony,  have  been  fulfilled  to  thyself — 
how  soon ! 

In  the  8tep6  the  fiithen  trod, 
We  are  travelling  home  to  God : 
They  are  happy  now,  and  we 
Soon  their  happiness  shall  see. 

Thou  didst  travel  in  the  steps  of  the  fathers.  In 
those  good  old  paths  thou  wast  content  to  walk. 
And  thou  hast  given  us  another  bright  evidence, 
that  those  paths  lead  to  safety  and  peace  on  earth, — 
to  glory  and  rest  in  heaven. 

Bereavement  and  pain  could  not  shake  her  estab- 
lished trust  In  the  fearful  gloom  her  courage 
strengthened,  and  love  grew  with  her  sufferings. 
Fell  disease  marked  no  ravages  upon  her  serene 
brow,  hung  no  dark  ensign  upon  her  beaming  face, 
nor  spoiled  her  smile  of  one  tender  ray.  Had  it 
been  an  angel  of  peace  drawing  her  gently  to  the 
skies,  it  could  not  have  been  entertained  more 
cheerfully.     A  perfect  love-light  beamed  in  her 
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countenance,  and  the  very  bliss  of  heaven  was  mir- 
rored in  her  eyes.  Thos,  at  the  last,  through  a 
thorny  path,  as  if  it  had  been  a  path  of  flowers, 
she  travelled  home  quickly  to  Grod;  the  spirit 
growing  more  radiant  even  unto  the  end,  only 
dimmed  for  one  instant  as  it  floated  through  the 
mists  of  death,  to  sparkle  with  a  still  clearer  lustre 
on  emerging  into  a  cloudless  sky. 

And  waiting  for  its  rising  into  heaven  was  one 
of  the  newest  of  the  angels,  whose  childlike  spirit 
had  so  lately  secured  for  herself  sweetest  welcome 
to  their  purest  circles. 

Her  nature,  to  its  inmoet  pert, 
Tkith  had  refined,  and  to  btt  heart 

A  peaoeftd  cradle  giyen : 
Calm  as  the  dew-drop's,  free  to  rest 
Within  a  tveese-lmned  rose's  breast, 

TQl  it  exhalea  to  hearen. 

Was  erer  tiftit  that  oonld  bend 

So  gradonslj  ?  —  that  could  desoend, 

Another's  need  to  suit, 
So  promptly  from  her  lofty  throne  ?  — 
In  works  of  lore^  in  these  alone^ 

How  restless,  how  minute ! 

But  hushed  be  erery  thought  that  springs 
From  out  the  bitterness  of  things ; 
Her  quiet  is  secure : 
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No  thonii  ean  pierce  her  tender  feet* 
Whoie  li&  mSf  like  the  Tidlet,  eweety 
Ai  fiKmhing  jemine^  pure ; 

Ai  Biow-drop  on  an  infimf  8  grare, 
Or  lily  heariag  with  the  ware 

That  feeds  it  and  defends ; 
Ai  Vesper,  ere  the  star  hath  Idssed 
The  mountain-top,  or  breathed  the  mist 

That  from  the  Tale  ascends. 

Thou  takest  not  away,  O  Death ! 
Thon  strikest, — absence  perisheth; 

BkUfibrence  is  no  more : 
The  future  brightens  on  onr  sight, 
For  on  the  past  hath  feUen  a  light 

Thsct  tempts  ns  to  adore. 

And  now,  what  remains  for  me,  in  closing  this 
brief  tribute  to  these  most  yaluable  friends,  but  to 
obey,  in  their  behalf,  the  command  of  that  heavenly 
"  Voice  "  which  spake  to  the  holy  Exile  of  Fatmos 
concerning  all  "who  die  in  the  Lord."  I  seem 
almost  to  hear  that  same  voice  bidding  me  to 
"write"  now  those  blessed  words,  so  full  of  the 
Divine  approval  and  of  glorious  promise,  which  to 
few,  in  whose  commemoration  they  are  used,  can  be 
more  justly  applicable  than  to  them.  And,  whilst 
I  borrow  the  words  of  the  sacred  penman,  my  heart 
also  catches  the  thrill  of  exultation  and  joy  which 
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passed  through  his  own  while  he  wrote  them.  He 
had  just  before  been  describing  in  appalling  lan- 
guage the  terrible  doom  of  the  wicked.  The  mind 
shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  the  picture :  the 
heart  shudders  at  the  recital.  It  is,  indeed,  a  truth, 
and  a  truth  which  needs  to  be  proclaimed,  power- 
fully proclaimed,  so  that  it  may  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  soul  of  man.  Therefore  the 
dreadful  imagery  passed  before  the  prophet's  eye ; 
therefore  his  pen  of  truth  and  fire  traced  the  hor- 
rid scene. 

But  he  turns  from  the  dark  picture,  so  soon  as 
his  task  is  executed,  with  evident  relief.  His  heart 
is  glad  when  the  scene  changes  in  his  vision, — 
when  the  Spirit  leads  him  to  meditate  a  sweeter 
theme,  —  when  it  moves  him  to  sing  the  rest  of  the 
faithful,  and  to  discourse  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
saints.  And  heaven  also  seems  to  share  his  joy. 
For,  when  the  angel  was  revealing  the  punishment 
of  the  ungodly,  while  the  prophet  listened  sadly 
and  wrote  with  trembling,  heavenly  natures  were 
silent  in  their  contiguous  obscurity.  But  now, 
when  the  discourse  is  of  the  peace  and  glory  of 
the  Christian  dead,  a  voice  from  heaven  breaks  the 
solemn  stillness,  —  a    celestial  echo   responds   to 
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the  holy  purpose  that  inspired  his  soul:  "Yea, 
write,"  —  record,  proclaim,  perpetuate  for  ever,  the 
glorious  truth,  —  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  ia 
the  Lord.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit ;  for  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
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DISCOURSE. 


Bodes.  iiL  11.  —  kb  hath  madb  xtbht  thimo  bbaxttiful  nr  ns  nm. 


It  is  the  dictate  of  a  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as 
the  assurance  of  fiiith,  that  all  the  works  of  Qod, 
all  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  the  whole 
course  of  events,  the  order  of  nature,  the  appoint- 
ments of  life  and  death,  —  are  exactly  right  The 
constitution  of  the  world,  which  was  designed  and 
planned  by  Omniscient  Wisdom,  and  executed  by 
Almighty  Power,  bears  marks,  too  plain  to  be  ques- 
tioned or  overlooked,  of  Parental  Groodness. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
use  various  forms  of  speech  to  express  the  great 
truth,  that  the  works  and  ways  of  God  are  perfect 
In  the  account,  for  example,  which  they  give  of 
creation,  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Record  are :  ^^  And 


God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made ;  and,  be- 
hold, it  was  very  good."  Philosophy  has  never 
been  able  to  invent  so  forcible  a  mode  of  eiqpressing 
what  it  cannot  but  accept  when  expressed. 

The  creation  of  the  world  by  a  superhuman  and 
supernatural  Energy,  that  is  alike  able  to  originate 
materials  and  to  fashion  them  with  a  plastic  hand, 
is  a  doctrine  which  mankind  in  all  ages,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  received  and  entertained  among 
their  most  valued  convictions.  The  manner  in 
which  this  article  of  a  universal  creed  is  conceived 
Aid  represented  varies  in  different  ages  and  nations. 
But  never  has  it  been  so  distinctly,  and  by  such 
lively  imagery,  brought  before  the  human  miiid  as 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  through  the  figure  of  an 
sifchitect'  who'  divides  his  work  into  separate  por- 
tions, signifying,  in  this  way,  thiBit  the  formation 
of  the  system  of  the  universe  was  the  result,  not  of 
a  single  act,  but  of  a  series  of  successive  acts, 
through  unmeasured  periods  of  time ;  and  who,  after 
the  completion  of  his  grand  design,  contemplates  the 
whole  and  pronounces  it  good.  If  that  sentence 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  "  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,"  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  quoted  by  an  ancient  critic,  as  an  instance 


of  the  rablime  in  thought  and  language,  much  mord 
impresisiye  is  the  image  which  inspires  us  with  cont 
fidence  in  the  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  benevolence  of 
the  Creator. 

The  same  sentiment  is  conveyed  in  a  different 
form  in  the  text,  — "  He  hath  made  every  thing 
beautiful  in  his  time."  And  it  is  essential  to  our 
peace,  that  we  should  receive  into  our  minds  this 
sentiment  We  belong  to  the  system  of  things 
which  God  has  seen  fit  to  establish.  We  are 
brought  into  being  by  a  power  not  our  own,  at  a 
time  and  imder  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
ooiitrol;  and  we  are  made  subject,  while  in  the 
world,  to  a  succession  of  chtrnges  and  influences^ 
some  of  which  perplex  and  others  alarm  and  appal 
us.  Man's  wisdom  lies,  therefore,  in  seeing  and 
acknowledging  that  all  the  arrangements  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  whole  texture  of  his  life  on  th^ 
earth,  are  faultless;  and  man's  happiness  must  de^ 
pend  upon  his  ability  to  bring  himself  to  acquiesce 
in  the  dispensations  of  Heaven,  —  to  receive,  with 
a  cheerful,  filial  temper,  whatever  portion  of  good 
or  seeming  ill  may  be  allotted  to  him ;  and,  where 
he  cannot  discern  the  reasons  which  govern  the 
Divine  methods,  still  to  submit  and  wait,  trusting 
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in  the  thought,  that  *<  God  is  his  own  interpreter,*' 
and  that  he  will  e3qplain  what  is  now  mysterious. 

The  perfection  of  the  material  universe  is  evinced 
in  the  regularity  and  precision  with  which  the 
iereral  movements  of  nature  proceed  thiough  the 
diurnal,  monthly,  annual,  and  still  larger  cycles  of 
change.  The  ^  music  of  the  spheies''  is  a  fiction 
which  the  imagination  has  invented,  to  express,  in 
a  pleasing  manner,  the  harmony  and  order  that 
pervade  creation.  The  Author  of  nature  ^  ap» 
pointeththe  moon  for  seasons:  the  sun  knowetb 
his  going  down."  He  maketh  *<  darkness,  and  it  is 
night,"  and  causeth  ^  the  day-spring  to  know  his 
place."  He  fulfils  from  year  to  year  the  promise, 
that  ^*  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, 
shall  not  feiL*' 

And  the  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  man's  life. 
Its  completeness  and  beauty  depend  upon  its 
Ganges  following  each  other  in  regular  succession^ 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  **  To  every  thing," 
says  the  wise  man,  **  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven."  We  are  left 
at  liberty,  it  is  true,  to  alter  to  some  extent  and  to 
disarrange  the  order  of  Heaven's  appointments. 
This  liberty  is  man's  moral  distinction ;  but  we  use 


it  at  our  peril.  It  is  still  fxtie  that  man's  wisdom 
and  his  peace  consist  in  a  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  conditions  annexed  by  the  Divine  Donor 
to  the  gift  of  life.  <^  There  is  a  time  to  be  born^ 
and  a  time  to  die/'  although  human  bdngs  can,  by 
their  vices  or  by  habitual  neglect  of  the  physical 
laws  of  their  being,  hasten  the  time  of  their  depart* 
ure  out  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  time  to  labor,  and  a  time  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  labor.  We  are  left  at  liberty  to  set 
aside,  if  we  choose,  this  law.  of  our  constitution. 
We  may  attempt,  what  multitudes  daily  attempt^ 
to  omit  the  season  of  wholesome  toil,  and  to  make 
the  whole  of  life  a  continued  feast  But  such  a 
rash  experiment  subjects  those  who  make  it  to 
a  dreadful  penalty. 

There  is  a  time  to  plant,  in  hope  and  humble 
reliance  on  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  a  time  to 
reap  what  was  planted.  ^^  He  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth,  bearing  seed  "  in  the  spring-time,  ^  comes 
again''  in  the  end  of  the  months  ^^with  rejoio? 
ing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  Men  not 
seldom  endeavor  to  set  aside  this  ordinance,  but  in 
vain.  There  is  no  ingathering  for  him  who  has 
not  strewed. 
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.  There  is  a  time  for  pleasure ;  but  the  conditiou 
upon  which  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  it  is,  that 
its  seasons  should  be  rare,  followed  by  intervals  — f 
ynde  intervals  —  of  forbearance,  even  of  abstinence 
%nd  self-mortification.  He  who  violates  this  law 
of  God,  and  would  live  only  for  pleasure,  finds,  for 
his  retribution,  that  he  has  been  mingling  the 
poison  of  satiety  and  disgust  in  his  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment 

There  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  to  make  merry,  but 
only  as  a  relief  from  the  serious  cares  and  duties 
of  life. 

There  is  a  time  for  society,  and  a  time  for 
solitude  and  self-communion.  He  who  lives  in  a 
perpetual  crowd  is  as  little  likely  to  do  justice  to 
himself  as  he  who  never  comes  forth  firom  his  celL  * 

There  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  when 
silence  would  be  a  crime ;  a  time  to  act,  and  a  time 
to  give  over  action. 

There  is  a  time  to  amass,  and  a  time  to  scatter 
abroad  what  has  been  gathered.  And  the  union 
of  frugality  vrith  an  open  hand  and  liberal  heart 
forms  that  commendable  mean,  between  wasteful 
prodigality  and  sordid  parsimony,  which  is  so  sel- 
dom attained  among  men. 


There  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
is  beautiful  in  its  time.  Then  surely  there  is  a 
time  for  religion,  the  highest  concern  of  human 
beings.  Enough,  if  the  worldly  and  irreligious 
will  but  concede  this  much ;  if  they  will  only 
consent  that  there  shall  be  stated  times  for  study- 
ing,  attentively  and  seriously,  the  things  that 
involve  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul.  For,  if 
the  themes  which  religion  presents  are  only  thought 
about  occasionally,  with  a  deep  and  real  earnest- 
ness,  they  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  have  their  true 
place  assigned  to  them.  Keligion,  if  at  all  attended 
to,  must  gain  that  supremacy  in  the  thoughts  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  If  the  worldly-minded  were 
called  upon  to  give  themselves  wholly,  in  the 
monkish  and  ascetic  sense,  to  religion,  they  would 
not  be  ready  to  assent  to  such  a  requisition.  But 
none  surely  will  object  to  the  reasonableness  of 
setting  apart  certain  seasons  for  the  study  of  their 
chief  good,  for  the  devout  worship  of  God,  and 
for  flelf«examination.  No  one  will  question  the 
propriety  of  occasionally  taking  an  observation 
of  the  heavens,  and  watching  the  needle  of  truth, 
that  we  may  lay  our  course  anew  over  the  sea 
of  time,  that  we  may  ascertain  where  we  are, 
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and  whither  the  tides  and  currents  of  life  may  be 
setting  us. 

There  is,  then,  by  common  consent,  a  time  for 
religion.  But,  under  the  general  term  religion, 
various  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  included. 
There  is  a  proper  time,  not  only  for  fear,  which, 
when  rightly  r^arded,  is  a  religious  sentiment, 
and  for  sorrow  and  submission,  but  also  for  joy 
and  gladness,  for  gratitude  and  pride.  This  class 
of  sentiments  belongs  to  religion  as  much  as  the 
other;  and,  unless  a  place  is  assigned  for  these  in 
any  religious  system,  and  occasions  are  furnished 
to  draw  them  out  and  to  give  them  expression, 
such  a  system  proves  itself  imperfect  And  there 
is  no  single  circumstance  in  which  the  character  of 
the  Author  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  his  religion,  is  more  widely  distinguished 
from  other  systems,  than  in  the  fact,  that  they  ex- 
emplify and  show  to  be  beautiful,  in  their  time  and 
measure,  all  the  sentiments  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  susceptible.  No  single  passion  or  affection 
is  allowed  to  hold  entire  possession  of  a  Christian 
mind.  The  religion  of  Christ  does  not  frown  on 
innocent  pleasure,  nor  enjoin  ascetic  mortifications, 
nor  think  to  make  a  strong  virtue  grow  with- 
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out  light  and  heat  and  freedom.  The  Baptist 
"came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,"  —  so  he  is 
described  in  the  Sacred  Kecord,  —  denying  himself 
habitually  all  common  enjoyments.  And  we  are 
taught  to  honor  the  Baptist  as  a  good  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  conception  of  goodness.  But  we  deem 
fer  more  highly  of  him  —  the  Son  of  man  and  the 
Son  of  God  —  who  "  came  eating  and  drinking," 
and  who  illustrated,  by  an  example  that  cannot  be 
too  much  studied,  the  truth  that  God  hath  designed 
every  act  that  human  beings  can  perform,  and  every 
affection  that  can  move  the  human  heart,  to  be 
beautiful  in  its  season. 

The  truth  of  the  declaration  in  the  text  is  per- 
ceived at  once  and  readily  acknowledged,  so  fer  as 
it  relates  to  the  constitution  of  nature.  In  each 
and  all  of  the  various  aspects  of  that  portion  of 
time  called  a  natural  day,  we  find  something  to  de- 
light us.  The  breaking  dawn  bursts  upon  the  sight 
with  a  freshness  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  close  of 
day  has  a  quiet  charm  for  the  musing  mind.  The 
eflFulgence  of  noon  stimulates  to  the  highest  d^ee 
the  sense  of  the  beholder ;  and  the  midnight  heavens 
present  a  spectacle  of  quite  another  kind,  but  one 
that  is  still  beautiful. 
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So  also  in  regard  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
When,  after  the  limbs  of  Nature  have  been  ftst 
bound  by  icy  fetters,  Spring  the  deliverer  comes 
to  loosen  the  chains,  and  to  reyive  the  life  of 
the  world,  all  acknowledge,  with  glad  consent,  the 
beauty  of  the  season.  Summer,  with  its  potent 
heat,  draws  out  all  the  latent  resources  of  the 
earth,  and  spreads  before  us  a  picture  combining 
every  grace  of  form  and  color.  Autumn,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  the  ripe  harvests,  fills  the 
sober,  thankful  heart  with  satis&ction.  And  evm 
Winter,  drear  and  desolate  though  it  be,  is  not 
without  its  pleasing  and  impressive  scenes. 

And  are  there  no  analogies  between  these  out- 
ward works  of  God  and  the  life  of  mani  The 
morning  of  human  life  is  beautiful ;  but  the 
evening  of  life  also  has  its  charms.  If  youth  be 
called  the  seed-time  of  our  being,  and  manhood 
the  summer  whose  glowing  heat  is  designed  to 
mature  the  £ruits  we  may  bear,  there  is  an  au« 
tumn  when  man  reaps  the  harvest  that  has  sprung 
from  his  early  sowing ;  and,  in  the  winter  of  his 
age,  he  uses  for  his  nourishment  and  comfort  the 
stores  he  has  accumulated;  the  dreariness  of  the 
season  being  relieved  by  the  memory  of  past  enjoy- 
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ment,  and  by  the  hope  and  assurance  of  another 
spring. 

A  sentiment  prevails  very  generally  among  men, 
that  old  age  is  an  unmixed  eviL  It  is  taken  for 
granted  by  many,  that  all  the  advantages  and  plea- 
sures of  human  existence  are  divided  between  the 
opening  and  middle  periods  of  our  earthly  career; 
and  that  the  closing  scene  is  wholly  given  up  to 
weakness,  weariness,  and  joyless  gloom.  Surely 
this  is  not  a  correct  view :  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  designs  of  God ;  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
experience  of  many  in  every  generation,  who  have 
testified  that  their  last  days  were  their  best  and 
happiest ;  nor  is  it  authorized  by  what  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  concerning  the  old  age  of  the  right- 
eous. The  Psalmist  compares  the  righteous  to  a 
tree  which  continues  to  bear  fruit  when  it  is  old : 
'^  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree; 
he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon.  Those  that 
be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish 
in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age."  And  the  text  is  as  true  of 
this  as  of  other  things  to  which  we  have  applied 
it,  —  that  God  "hath  made  everything  beautiful 
in  his  time."    If  "  the  glory  of  young  men  is  their 
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strength,*'  it  is  equally  true  that  "the  beauty  of 
old  men  is  the  gray  head."  If  activity  belongs  to 
the  supple  limbs,  and  mirth  and  gayety  are  seemly 
in  the  temper  of  those  who,  with  unworn  spirits,  are 
just  entering  upon  life,  and  who  are  rejoicing  to  rua 
the  race  that  is  before  them,  —  a  serenity  of  mind, 
unclouded  by  passion ;  a  memory  grateful  for  what 
has  been  enjoyed  in  the  days  that  are  gone ;  and  a 
calm  Christian  faith,  leaning  on  the  promises  of  the 
Holy  One,  and  patiently  waiting  till  the  change 
come,  which  will  resolve  the  body  into  dust  and 
restore  the  spirit  to  God,  —  these  are  what  bestow 
a  grace  and  lustre  upon  old  age. 

But,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  that  the 
close  of  a  well-spent  life  shall  be  tranquil  and 
happy,  it  is  equally  true  that  mankind  may  and 
often  do  thwart  this  gracious  design,  and,  through 
the  follies  and  vices  of  their  youth,  miss  of  the 
satisfactions  and  blessings  which  are  meant  to  cheer 
the  last  days  of  man  upon  the  earth.  The  wicked 
may  with  reason  dread  the  approach  of  old  age :  it 
can  yield  to  them  no  fruit  worth  the  plucking. 
"  llie  sinner,  being  an  hundred  years  old,  shall  be 
accursed." 

One  of  the  blessings  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
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virtnons  in  their  old  age  is  sound  bodily  health* 
It  would  be  irrational  to  allege,  that  a  life,  how- 
ever virtuous  and  religious,  will  always,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  secure  to  a  person  sound  health 
in  old  age.  Some  of  the  most  worthy  and  excel-* 
lent  among  men  bear,  through  many  tedious  years 
of  suffering,  a  heavy  load  of  infirmity  and  disease, 
until  a  kind  Providence  permits  them  to  lay  down 
their  burden  in  the  grave.  And  those  very  infirmi- 
ties and  diseases  were  perhaps  caused  by  the  fiiith- 
ful  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  early  period  of 
life.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended,  that  any  repentance 
however  sincere,  and  reformation  of  character  how- 
ever thorough,  will  be  sufficient  wholly  to  prevent 
the  natural  consequences  of  youthful  irregularities 
and  excesses.  But  it  is  true,  —  and  it  is  a  truth 
worthy  of  serious  heed,  —  that  many  of  the  pains 
and  disorders  that  afflict  the  human  frame  in  old 
age  can  be  traced  to  the  vicious  courses  of  a  profile 
gate  youth.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  habits  of 
temperance  and  self-control,  early  formed  and  con- 
stantly maintained ;  industry,  and  regular  employ- 
ment of  the  fsu^ulties ;  due  subjection  of  the  passions 
to  the  control  of  reason  and  of  the  higher  senti- 
ments ;  moderate  indulgence  of  the  appetites ;  and 
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that  equable  temper  of  mind  which  is  promoted  by 
piety  and  benevolence,  —  will,  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  unless  frustrated  by  contingencies  oyer  which 
there  can  be  no  human  control,  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  old  age,  —  will  exempt 
one  from  many  diseases  which  might  otherwise 
torment  the  frame.  And  have  we  not  here  a  strong 
argument  in  fiivor  of  youthful  virtue  %  If  we  wish 
the  tree  to  bear  fruit  when  it  is  old,  we  must  pro- 
tect it  from  injury  while  it  is  young. 

Another  of  the  blessings  essential  to  a  happy 
old  age  is  the  full  possession  of  the  mental  fitculties. 
If  the  enjoyment  of  bodily  health  be  desirable,  how 
much  greater  a  blessing  is  clearness  and  vigor  of 
intellect  to  the  last !  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  assert 
that  this  blessing  will  always  and  of  course  accom" 
pany  a  virtuous  life.  There  are  disorders  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  which  involve  no 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  But  there  are  in 
the  world  innumerable  instances  of  entire  prostra-* 
tion  of  intellect  occasioned  by  habits  of  vice.  Why 
is  it  that  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  picture 
before  our  own  eyes  of  the  living  world,  furnish 
so  many  mournful  examples  of  individuals,  highly 
endowed  by  nature,  reduced  to  idiocy ;  the  latter 
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portion  of  their  career  being  as  imbecile  as  the 
former  part  had  been  brilliant  and  distinguished  1 
Talent  and  genius,  connected  with  immorality, 
would  be  more  formidable  and  pernicious  in  their 
influence  than  they  actually  are,  were  there  not 
always  a  tendency  in  them,  under  such  influence, 
to  destroy  themselves.  The  dissolute  may  exhibit 
great  and  commanding  powers  for  a  time,  and  then 
the  fire  that  burned  so  brilliantly  is  suddenly  ex* 
tinguished.  With  the  righteous  it  is  not  sa  The 
mind  of  the  Tirtuous  man  bears  fruit  in  his  old 
age.  This  ^  candle  of  the  Lord  "  shines  clearly  to 
the  last  hour  of  life. 

It  is  another  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  a  virtuous 
old  age,  that  the  affections  of  the  heart  continue 
unimpaired.  He  who  has  ordered  his  life  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  virtue  and  religion  retains  his 
interest  in  all  that  is  excellent  He  sees  in  the 
world  around  him  something  to  be  admired  and 
loved;  and  he  has  not  lost  the  power  to  be  im- 
pressed by  what  is  grand  and  feir  and  glorious  in 
the  universe.  Habits  of  vice  create  a  distaste  for 
many  things  that  once  gave  delight;  they  produce 
a  morose  temper,  a  general  disgust  towards  the 
world,  and  all  that.it  contains. 
8 
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'  If  we  compare  old  age  with  youth,  we  find  that 
it  possesses  some  sources  of  satis£Bu:tion  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself  The  young  imagme  that  all 
happiness  is  to  be  measured  by  the  enjoyments 
they  are  tasting.  When  the  senses  are  dulled  and 
the  passions  are  deadened,  by  what  avenue,  they 
ask,  can  delightful  sensations  be  conveyed  to  the 
mindt  But  this  very  freedom  from  passion  is  a 
blessing  to  the  aged*  To  use  the  words  of  another, 
*^  One  would  think  it  should  be  no  small  satis&c* 
tion  to  have  gone  so  &r  in  our  journey,  that  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  over  with  us.  When  life  itself 
is  a  fever,  as  it  is  in  licentious  youth,  the  pleasiires 
of  it  are  no  other  than  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  that 
distemper;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  wish  the  return  of 
that  reason  of  life,  as  for  a  man  in  health  to  be 
iorry  for  the  loss  of  gilded  palaces,  fidry  walks,  and 
flowery  pastures,  with  which  he  remembers  he  was 
entertained  in  the  troubled  slumbers  of  a  fit  of 
nckness/'  The  happiness  which  the  aged  exp^ 
rience  may  be  expressed  by  the  word  peace.  It 
grows  out  of  a  calm,  tranquil  state  of  mind*  The 
storms  of  passion  that  agitated  the  early  and  middle 
portions  of  their  career  have  subsided*  The  strug- 
gles with  which  they  formerly  contended  for  the 
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prizes  of  life  hare  ceased.  Their  rivals  have  been: 
parted  fix«a  them  by  the  stem  umpire  —  death. 
The  old  questions,  in  church  and  in  state,  that 
excited  and  inflamed  their  minds  in  former  years^ 
have  given  place  to  others  in  which  they  feel  no 
interest  The  points  in  philosophy,  politics,  reli- 
gion, about  which  sects  and  parties  once  divided 
and  warred,  have  passed  out  of  the  souls  of  living 
men  into  history;  the  emblems  of  the  fections  once 
opposed  to  each  other  have  faded ;  the  language  of 
past  controversies  has  grown  obsolete;  and  the 
aged  are  thus  left  on  an  eminence,  mere  spectators 
of  the  battle,  which  is  waged  by  a  new  set  of  com- 
batants. 

The  aged  are  sure  to  find  a  never-^sdling  source 
of  happiness  in  the  approbation  of  their  consciences, 
in  the  review  of  a  useful  and  virtuous  life.  The 
pleasures  that  spring  from  this  source,  valuable  as 
they  are  at  all  times,  are  yet  not  likely  to  be  so 
highly  esteemed,  while  human  beings  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's,  business  and  conflicts.  It  is 
only  when  the  ranks  have  been  thinned,  when  death 
has  opened  wide  spaces  about  them,  when  their 
nerves  have  been  unstrung,  and  they  have  settled 
down  into  the  quiet  of  old  age,  that  men  can  appro- 
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ciate  the  satLi&ctionB  that  spring  from  the  memory 
of  a  life  well  spent  While  the  storm  is  still  rag- 
ing, and  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea  are  breaking 
upon  his  vessel,  and  threatening  to  destroy  it,  the 
mariner  has  no  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  skill  and 
fortitude  of  the  exertions  he  is  making.  He  hears 
nothing  but  the  stormy  wind;  he  sees  nothing  but 
the  threatening  rocks;  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  the 
perils  before  him.  It  is  only  when  the  storm  has 
been  weathered,  and  the  haven  has  been  reached, 
and  his  vessd  rides  in  a  safe  anchorage,  that  he 
really  enjoys  the  memory  of  the  past 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  of  hope  confined  to  the 
young,  and  denied  to  the  aged.  Beligion  spreads 
out  a  boundless  prospect  of  good  before  the  eye  of 
their  faith.  Like  the  ancient  servant  of  God,  they 
are  permitted,  before  they  die,  to  ascend  the  mount, 
and  to  look  upon  the  promised  land  smiling  in  the 
mild  light  of  an  evening  sun;  and  they  rejoice  in 
the  new  assurance  thus  afforded,  that  the  Disposer 
of  their  lot  hath  designed  every  thing  in  the  world, 
and  every  period  of  human  life,  to  be  beautiful  in 
its  time. 

Finally,  Death,  that  solemn  mystery  in  man's 
being,  is  no  exception  to  the  truth  contained  in 
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the  text  Death  may,  indeed,  be  made  by  our- 
selyes  any  thing  but  beautiful.  ^  The  sting  oi 
death  is  sin."  When  it  surprises  its  victim  in  the 
midst  of  guilty  pleasures,  and  tortures  him  with 
upbraidings  of  conscience,  the  gnawings  of  remorse, 
and  the  dread  of  retribution,  then  death  is  terrible^ 
When  the  young  drop  in  the  greenness  of  early 
promise  into  the  grave,  death  is  sad,  not  so  much 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  taken, — for  £uth  assures 
us  ^* it  is  well"  with  them,  —  but  on  account  of 
those  from  whose  loving  and  watchful  care  they 
are  snatched,  the  death  of  the  young  is  sad.  Again, 
when  those  depart  suddenly  into  darkness  and  si- 
lence whose  sun  has  but  just  reached  its  noon,  whose 
powers  of  body  and  of  mind  are  yet  unimpaired, 
whose  work  seems  to  mortal  eyes  to  be  unfinished, 
—  those,  it  may  be,  who  hold  in  their  hands  great 
public  interests,  on  whom  communities  rely  for 
counsel  and  protection,  —  when  such  are  arrested 
in  their  course,  prostrated  by  disease,  and  sum- 
moned out  of  the  world,  death  is  a  dread  mystery, 
that  confounds  and  appals  our  best  thoughts.  Such 
events  belong  to  the  class  of  unrevealed  things, 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  Him  whose  provi- 
dence appoints  them.    But  when  the  aged  lie  down 
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to  the  sleep  of  the  grave,  after  having  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day ;  when,  having  sustained 
life's  trials,  and  exhausted  what  this  world  can  give 
of  enjoyment  and  honor,  they  cease  from  among 
the  living,  death  does  not  seem  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood.* They  are  gathered  in,  <*  like  a  shock  of 
com  fully  ripe,  in  its  season."  We  can  repeat  over 
them  the  words  which  Christian  Inspiration  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  the  mourner :  ^^  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth;  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them."  They  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  and  the  crown  awaits  them.  They 
have  been  faithful  on  the  earth,  and  they  have 

•  Breve  enim  tempus  setatiB  satifl  est  longum  ad  bene  honesteqne 
▼iyendum.  Sin  processeria  longiiu,  non  magis  dolendiun  est  quam  agri- 
cdflB  dolent,  pneterita  yemi  temporis  suayitate,  astatem  aactomnomque 
yeniflse.  Ver  enim  tamqnam  adolescentiam  significat,  ostenditque  fructns 
fatmos:  reUqna  tempora  demetendis  fruotibiis  et  perclpieiidis  accommodata 
sunt.  Fructns  autem  senectntia  est  (ut  ssepe  dixi)  ante  partorum  bono- 
nun  memoria  et  copia.  Omnia  yero,  quae  secundum  naturam  fiunt,  sunt 
habenda  in  bonis.  Quid  est  autem  tam  secundum  naturam,  quam  seni- 
bus  emori  ?  quod  idem  contingit  adolescentibus,  adyersante  et  repugnante 
natura.  Itaque  adolescentes  mori  sic  mihi  yidentur,  ut  cum  aquae  mul- 
titudine  yis  flammse  opprimitur;  senes  autem,  sicut  sua  sponte,  nulla 
adhibita  yi,  consumtus  Ignis  exstinguitur.  Et,  quasi  poma,  ex  arboribus, 
si  cruda  sunt,  yi  ayelluntur;  si  matura  et  cocta,  decidunt;  sic  yitam 
adolescentibus  yis  aufert,  senibus  maturitas:  quae  mibi  quidem  tam 
jucunda  est,  ut,  quo  propius  ad  mortem  accedam,  quasi  terram  yidere 
yidear,  aliquandoque  in  portum  ex  longa  nayigatione  esse  yenturus. 

CiCEBo,  dd  Senectuiet  cap.  xix. 
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now  been  taken  up  into  the  company  of  "  the  just 
made  perfect  in  heaven." 

A  Valued  and  honored  life  has  recently  been 
brought  to  such  a  dose  in  the  midst  of  us ;  and 
the  memory  of  its  excellence  mingles  naturally 
and  fitly  with  the  solenm  services  of  a  religion^ 
to  whose  precepts  and  spirit  it  was  indebted  for 
its  **  daily  beauty,"  and  by  whose  peaceful  as- 
surances it  was  Sustained  even  to  the  parting 
hour.  And  that  life  furnishes  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  subject  on  which  we  meditate  this  day  for 
our  Christian  improvement  It  was  spent  in  fami- 
liar relations  with  many  of  the  greatest,  wisest^ 
most  distinguished,  and  most  deserving  of  her  con- 
temporaries. It  gave  out  a  light  which  shined 
brightly  upon  scenes  of  public  duty,  and  which 
gladdened  and  graced  the  retirement  of  home.  It 
was  extended  beyond  the  limit  usually  assigned  to 
man  upon  the  earth,  to  prove  to  us,  as  it  certainly 
did,  that  God  hath  made  every  part  of  human 
existence  beautiful  in  its  season ;  that  an  old  age, 
passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  intellect  clear,  active, 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  of  a  heart  still  sus- 
ceptible of  pleasure,  and  still  prompting  to  the 
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communication  of  pleasure  to  others,  is  one  of 
the  chief  blessings  granted  in  this  world  to  the 
righteous.  And  that  life  was  finally  yielded  up  to 
the  great  and  good  Giver  of  life,  in  the  midst  of 
natural  beauties  which  her  own  hands  had  helped 
to  create,  soothed  by  the  tender  and  futhful  mini- 
stries of  a  circle  which  had  remained  unchanged 
through  successive  years,  until  it  was  broken  by 
the  event  which  called  her  away ;  and,  above  all, 
with  a  Christian  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
heavenly  Disposer,  that  forbade  even  a  sigh  on  her 
account. 

Surely  we  must  pronounce  such  an  old  age  beau- 
tifuL  It  was  the  serene  twilight  that  followed  a 
brilliant  day,  and  that  fiided  softly  into  a  night  on 
which  all  the  stars  of  Heaven's  promises  shine. 
And  we  will  not  think  of  such  a  departure  as  if  it 
were  the  extinction  of  being :  we  will  rather  r^ard 
it  as  the  opening  of  a  secret  passage,  through  which 
the  same  Divine  Hand,  that  introduced  us  into  this 
world,  guides  the  footsteps  of  those  who  leave  us 
to  a  region  of  truer  life  and  more  perfect  felicity, 
—  to  that  "  river  "upon  whose  banks  grow  all  trees 
for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fiide,  neither  shall 
the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed." 
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"  0»  wondrous  blessedness, 
Whose  shadowy  effluence  hope  o'er  time  can  fling ! 
Day  that  shall  neyer  cease,  — 
No  night  there  threatening,  — 
No  winter  there  to  chill  joy's  erer-during  spring. 

Ye  fields  of  changeless  green. 
Covered  with  living  streams  and  fiadeless  flowers ! 

Thou  paradise  serene ! 

Eternal,  joyful  hours 
My  disembodied  soul  shall  welcome  in  thy  bowers  ! ' 
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EuzA  Susan  Morton  Quincy,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Morton  and  Maria  Sophia  Kemper  Morton,  was  born 
in  New  York,  September  20, 1773.  Her  father  was  an 
affluent  merchant  of  that  city ;  and  the  amount  of  property 
he  deposited  in  the  Loan  Office,  in  1775,  for  the  support 
of  the  American  army,  obtained  for  him,  from  the  British 
officers  whose  overtures  and  protection  he  had  refused,  the 
appellation  of  "  the  Rebel  Banker."  The  vicinity  of  Bas- 
kenridge,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  sought  refuge  with  his 
family,  became  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  he  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  1781,  from  his  anxiety  and  exertions  at  that 
momentous  crisis.  The  early  loss  of  his  paternal  care  was 
supplied  to  his  daughter  by  the  affectionate  guardianship 
of  her  eldest  brother,  afterwards  extensively  known  and  re- 
spected as  General  Morton,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Quincy 
often  described  the  interesting  scenes  she  had  witnessed  in 
her  childhood,  attendant  on  the  Proclamation  of  Peace, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  When 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office,  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  she  was  among  the  spectators  in  New 
York,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  to  him  and  to  Mrs. 
Washington,  at  Philadelphia,  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
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the  wife  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Among  her  early  friends  were  President  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  of  Princeton  College ;  William  Johnson, 
of  New  York ;  and  George  Cabot  and  Anna  Cabot  Low- 
ell, of  Boston. 

After  her  marriage,  in  1797,  with  Josiah  Quincy,  of 
Boston,  she  passed  the  sunmier  months  at  his  paternal 
estate  at  Quincy.  There  she  formed  a  friendship  with 
John  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  which  became  more 
affectionate  and  intimate  with  every  passing  year.  The 
public  stations,  successively  held  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  by  Mr.  Quincy,  opened  a  wide  field  for  her  talents 
and  sympathies.  During  the  sessions  of  Congress  passed 
with  him  at  Washington,  their  residence  was  the  constant 
resort  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party ;  and  the 
most  important  political  measures  of  that  day  were  often 
discussed  in  her  presence.  After  Mr.  Quincy  resigned 
his  seat  in  Congress  in  1813,  they  passed  through  the 
duties  of  various  official  relations,  until,  in  1829,  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  University, 
they  transferred  their  residence  to  Cambridge.  The  com- 
prehensive and  cultivated  mind  of  Mrs.  Quincy  enabled 
her  to  appreciate  the  intellect  and  learning  concentrated 
within  and  around  that  ancient  seminary  ;  and,  from  those 
entering  life  under  its  auspices,  her  intuitive  perception  of 
character,  sensibility  of  heart,  and  cordiality  of  manner, 
commanded  confidence  and  affection.  For  sixteen  years 
she  promoted  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the 
society  around  her,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  all 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature.     On 
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Mr.  Quincy's  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  Harvard 
in  1845,  they  returned,  untouched  by  calamity,  to  Boston 
and  Quincy. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Quincy  was  one  of  high  gratification 
and  peculiar  prosperity.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
gifted  of  her  contemporaries  were  her  intimate  friends ; 
and  among  those  of  her  later  years  were  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  Joseph  Story,  and  John  Qaincy  Adams.  In  the 
midst  of  these  extensive  claims  on  her  time  and  attention, 
her  immediate  family  and  relatives  received  every  testi- 
mony of  care  and  affection.  Her  health  remained  unim- 
paired until  the  last  year  of  her  life ;  and  the  few  months 
of  her  decline  were  passed  at  Quincy,  amid  the  devoted 
attentions  of  her  family  and  the  tributes  of  long-tried 
friendship.  Her  memory  and  intellectual  powers  re- 
mained perfect ;  and  the  resources  of  literature,  ever  her 
peculiar  delight,  employed  her  leisure  hours. 

Her  Christian  faith  was  firm,  and  sustained  by  *^  an 
unfaltering  trust."  She  closed  her  long  and  happy  life  of 
seventy-seven  years  at  Quincy,  surrounded  by  her  family, 
on  Sunday  morning  the  first  of  September,  1850,  in  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  with  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  with 
confidence  and  hope  for  the  future. 
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the  BoClTe  or  IntentkMioftbe  writer  tanatten  of  thlfiofft.  I  will  00I7  M17,  therelbre,  that  I 
print  beeauM  two  of  my  ezeellent  parlihioiien  hare  Tery  kindly  roqueeled  to  be  allowed  to 
take  on  tbemaelvet  the  charge  of  publication ;  and  I  eateem  them  too  highly  to  withhold  my 
asMnt.  I  give  the  DiseourM  in  two  parts,  with  the  eoanedlng  elauses  or  senteaees  praeisely 
as  delhrered,  thinking  it  better  so  than  changed.  I  have  added  a  few  notes,  which  might 
easily  hare  been  extended ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  swell  the  sixe  of  the  pamphlet 
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DISCOUESE. 


EuA,  Tiii.  21.  —  Thkn  i  pboglaimbd  a  fast  tub&e,  at  tub  bivek  of  ahata, 

THAT  WB  MIGHT  AFFLICT  OXTRSBLTBS  BEFOBB  OUR  OOD,  TO  8BBK  OF  HIM  A 
BiaBT  WAT  FOB  ITS,  AKO  FOB  OXTB  LTITLB  OITBS,  AHD  FOB  ALL  OUB  BUB- 
•XAICOB. 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  ago,  last  July,  there 
stood  up  a  preacher  before  a  little  band  of  exiles  at  Leyden, 
In  Holland,  and  announced  to  his  hearers  this  text  That 
preacher  was  pastor  of  the  church  from  the  bosom  of  which 
came  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  sailed  in  the  ^  Mayflower." 
You  are  aware  that  I  refer  to  John  Robinson,  sometimes 
called  the  Father  of  the  Independents.  His  connection 
with  the  first  company  of  EngUsh  emigrants*  who  came  to 
these  shores,  and  settled  at  Plymouth, — thus  leading  the 
way  to  the  settlement,  soon  after,  of  Massachusetts  Bay, — 
and  his  great  personal  worth,  have  suggested  to  me  the 
propriety  of  devoting  this  day  —  the  true  anniversary  of 
the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims — to  the  grateful  office  of 
gathering  up  such  memorials  of  him  as  can  be  found,  and 
which  may  furnish  a  suitable  theme  of  Christian  meditation. 
The  memories  of  the  past,  and  especially  of  men  who  have 
been  faithful  to  their  own  high  ideal,  who  have  asserted 
great  principles,  and  the  influence  of  whose  lives  yet 
survives  for  good,  serve  to  elevate  our  minds  above  low 

•  The  fint  who  efiiMted  a  pennaneBt  settiement. 


and  selfish  ends,  and  strengthen  in  our  hearts  the  love  and 
desure  of  excellence.  They  offer,  as  I  oonceive,  {m>per 
subjects  for  a  Christian  pulpit,  and  might  perhaps  be 
recalled  with  profit  more  frequently  than  they  are,  as 
giving  variety  and  interest  to  the  exercises  of  the  place. 
Monotony  and  sameness,  it  Ib  to  be  feared,  are  too  often 
the  sin  of  the  pulpit ;  and  a  wider  range  of  topics,  opening 
veins  of  fresh  thought,  would  seem  desirable. 

As  Robinson  never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  I  shall  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  of  the  Pilgrims  after  they  embarked 
for  this  country;  but,  of  necessity,  their  shadows  must 
often  mingle  with  his,  as  we  call  him  up  in  England  and 
in  Holland,  —  in  the  former  with  dim  and  flitting  outlines, 
in  the  latter  with  great  distinctness  and  individuality.  I 
shall  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  trodden  ground,  but  must 
unavoidably  sometimes  set  my  foot  upon  it 

I  said  that  this  day  js  the  true  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims.  The  landing  took  place  on  the  eleventh  of 
December,  old  style,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-first,  new 
style,  and  not  to  the  twenty-second ;  the  rule  requiring,  that, 
in  converting  old  into  new  style  between  the  dates,  1682, 
the  time  of  the  change,  and  1700,  ten  days  be  added,  not 
eleven ;  from  1700  to  1800,  eleven  days ;  from  1800  to  1900, 
twelve  days ;  from  1900  to  2000,  thirteen  days ;  and  from 
2000  to  2100,  still  thirteen  days,  — every  fourth  centesimal 
year  remaining  bissextile,  or  leap-year;  the  intervening  cen- 
tesimal years,  as  1700, 1800,  and  1900,  being  converted  into 
common  years,  and  so  the  difference  in  changing  dates  from 
old  to  new  style  increasing.  The  necessity  of  thus  dropping 
three  days  every  four  hundred  years  arises  from  the  difference 
between  the  true  time  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun, 
which  is  965  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  50  seconds, 
and  365  days  and  6  hours,  the  time  assumed  in  the  old  or 
Julian  calendar.  The  difference  amounts  to  about  one  day 
in  a  hundred  and  thiriy  years,  or  three  days  in  four  centu- 


lies.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Ghegory  XIIL  the  diffiBrenoe  bad 
risen  to  ten  days,  and  these  ten  were  suppressed  by  reckon* 
ing  the  fifth  of  October  the  fifteenth.  Fntore  irregolaiity 
was  to  be  (Hrevented  in  the  way  I  have  just  intimated ;  that 
is,  by  dropping  tiuree  days  every  four  centuries ;  and  this  is 
done  by  converting  three  lei4>-years  into  common  years. 
In  the  old  calendar,  every  centesimal  year  was  a  leap-year; 
now  only  every  fourth  centesimal  year  is  leap-year,  the 
intervening  three  being  made  common  years,  the  three  days 
being  thns  dropped, —  a  method  deemed  the  most  simple 
and  convenient  Sixteen  hundred  remained  a  leap-year, 
and,  during  the  century  which  then  commenced,  only  ten 
days,  as  in  the  dosing  part  of  the  preceding  century,  were 
to  be  added  in  changing  dates  from  old  style  to  new ;  and, 
the  change  bdng  once  made,  the  date  remained  fixed  f(»r 
ever. 

The  error  by  which  the  landing  of  the  Fathers  was 
fixed  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  instead  of  the 
twenty-first,  the  true  date,  was  introduced  in  this  way: 
—  Early  in  1769,  a  few  individuals,  inhabitants  of  Ply- 
mouth, formed  an  association,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Old 
Colony  Club,''  for  the  purpose,  among  other  objects,  of 
commemorating  ihe  landing  of  the  Fathers.  With  them 
the  custom  of  observing  the  day  originated.  At  that  time, 
1769,  the  difference  had  become,  for  that  century,  eleven 
days ;  and  not,  as  it  would  seem,  attending  to  the  fact  that 
in  a  date  of  the  preceding  century  only  ten  days  were  to  be 
added,  they  added  eleven,  which  would  have  been  proper 
had  the  date  bdonged  to  thdr  own,  instead  of  the  preced- 
ing, century.  The  error  is  of  little  consequence  in  itself^ 
and  probably  in  practice  will  never  be  corrected ;  the  twenty- 
second  of  December  having  become  too  firmly  fixed  in 
the  public  mind,  as  the  day  of  the  landing,  to  be  readily 
changed.* 

•  Sot  note  at  th«  end* 


I  proceed  to  jny  sabjeot,  John  Bolniiflon,  the  pastor  of 
the  first  company  of  PUgrims  who  came  to  tbeee  shoves. 
<rhe  sonrces  from  which  I  shall  draw  my  materials  are 
mostly  documents  by  contemporaries  of  Robinson,  and 
especially  Bradfcnd  and  Winslow,  who  sat  undar  his 
pieachingy  and  were  members  of  his  choroh;  and  some 
letters  of  Bobinson  himself.  Bmdford  joined  the  choich 
•f  the  Sepamtists,  probably  before  Robinson  became  its 
pastor.  He  went  with  the  rest  to  Holland,  and  came  over 
with  the  first  company,  in  the  ^  Mayflower,"  at  the  age  of 
thir<y*two.  After  the  death  of  Oarrer,  who  lived  bat  a  few 
months  after  the  landing,  be  was,  as  yon  know,  chosen 
governor  of  tl»  colony ;  which  office  he  held  in  all  thirty 
years.  He  left,  besides  a  book  of  Letters,  the  Memoir  oi 
Elder  Brewster,  the  portion  of  Bradford's  and  WinsloVs 
Joomal  written  by  him,  and  a  sort  of  historical  dialogue,-* 
the  last  first  published  in  1841,  in  Dr.  Young's  Chronicles 
of  the  Pilgrims,*— -a  History  of  the  Colony,  commencing 
with  an  account  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  before  it  left  Eng- 
land for  Holland,  and  continued  to  1647.  A  part  of  this  is 
lost ;  but  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it  has  been  preserved, 
in  one  or  another  way,  and  is  included  in  its  most  authentic 
finrm  in  the  Chronicles  just  alluded  to. 

Winslow,  the  second  authority  named,  was  not  of  the 
original  band  of  Pilgrims  who  escaped  to  Holland  in  1608, 
but,  being  abroad  on  his  travels,  fell  in  with  them  at  Ley* 
den  in  1617.  He  was,  as  he  tdls  us,  three  years  under  the 
ministry  of  Robinson  in  Holland,  before  the  Plantation 
commenced  here,  being  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
jmned  him.  He  also  came  over  in  tiie  ^  Mayflower."  He 
wrote —^  besides  his  share  of  Bradford's  and  Winslow's 
Journal,  extending  from   November,  1620,  to  December, 

*  A  work  which  should  be  found  on  the  bookihelves  of  erery  famil  j  in 
the  land.  It  eontaint  the  fruits  of  minute  and  extenaiye  research,  arranged 
with  taste  and  judgment. 


1621  —a  work  eatted  <<  Good  News  from  New  EBg^nd,'^ 
bringing  down  its  history  to  1628)  pablished  in  London  in 
1634;  and,  subsequently,  an  aceoiuit  of  the  GtMrton  Ck>n* 
trorersy,  and  a  ^  Brief  Narratiye  of  the  true  Grounds  or 
Cause  of  the  First  Planting  of  New  England,^  an  exceed* 
ittgly  valuable  document,  and  a  work  until  recently  veiy 
rare,  —  repuUished  in  the  Chronides  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
1841,  from  a  manuscript  copy  taken  from  a  volume  in  the 
British  Museum,  no  copy  of  the  woric  being  at  that  time 
known  to  exist  in  this  country  in  any  public  or  private 
collection,  though  it  had  been  used  by  some  of  our  eailier 
compilers  and  historians.  These  are  contemporary  docu- 
ments of  the  very  highest  value.  They  are  among  the 
^  earliest  chronides  of  New  England,'^  and  present  the  his- 
tory of  its  settlement  ^  written  by  the  actors  themselves." 

To  these  I  add  two  small  publications  of  recent  date, 
and  not  much  known ;  one  by  B.ev.  Joseph  Hunter,  of 
England,  Commissioner  of  Records,  containing  the  result 
of  very  minute  inquiries  relating  to  Robinson  and  his  com- 
pany while  in  England,  published  in  London  in  1849 ;  the 
other  by  an  American  traveller,*  and  containing  the  result 
of  similar  inquiries  and  examinations  made  in  Holland,  and 
serving  to  correct  some  errors  which  have  been  extensively 
disseminated  by  historians  Uindly  copying  each  other,  — 
published  in  1846. 

We  must  first  look  for  Robinson  in  England.  What  is 
known  or  can  be  gathered  concerning  him  and  his  cchu- 
pany  there?  and  where  did  he  preach?  Of  his  personal 
history  while  there,  a  few  frusts  are  all  that  can  be  rescued 
from  oblivion ;  and  materials  are  wanting  for  constructing 
a  regular  narrative.  Even  the  place  of  bis  birth  is  u»* 
known ;  though  the  date  assigned,  calculating  from  his  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  1575.     The  most  searching 

•  George  Sumner,  Eeq.  The  title  of  the  puUiotttkHi  is  **  Memoin  of  the 
POgrimi  At  Leyden,"  inaerted  in  Mam.  Hiet.  GolL,  voLiz.  p.42»  third  leciee. 
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inquiries  haye  failed  of  bringing  to  light  any  facts  relating 
to  his  early  life  or  family  connections.  We  only  Imow 
that  he  ^  studied  at  CamlNridge ; "  where,  as  it  appears  from 
a  recent  examination  of  records,*  he  was  entered  of  Ema- 
nuel College  in  1502,  received  his  master's  degree  in  1600, 
aod  became  bachelor  of  diTinity  in  1607.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  he  and  Brewster  were  together  there ;  but  of 
this  there  appears  to  be  no  certainty.  There  is  no  donbt 
that  he  was  regularly  <»dained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  All  which  has  been  heretofore  said  of  his  con- 
nection with  a  parish,  before  he  united  himself  with 
^^  Brewster's  people,"  as  they  are  called,  is,  that  he  had  a 
benefice  in  Norfolk,  somewhere  near  Yarmouth.  This  is 
very  vague  and  unsatisfectory.  The  author.of  the  tract  on 
«  The  Eariy  Histcnry  of  the  Pounders  of  New  Plymouth,  the 
First  Colonists  of  New  England,"  to  which  I  have  referred, 
has  added  a  little,  and  but  little.  He  has  satisfied  himself 
that  the  benefice  or  preferment  spoken  of  was  ^a  vicarage, 
or  perpetual  curacy,  at  Mundham,  about  fourteen  miles 
fipom  Yarmouth,  and  about  the  same  distance  firom  Nor- 
widL" — "  I  wish,"  says  this  writer,  « it  could  be  added,  that 
we  found  some  account  of  what  Robinson  did  for  the 
people  of  Mundham;  but  the  inficMrmation  which  the  Histtnry 
[History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk]  affords  us  is  of  the 
poorest  description.  He  was  there  in  1600,  and  also  in 
1603,  where  he  returned  that  thare  were  a  hundred  and 
forty-four  communicants  of  his  parish ;  and  this  is  alL"  f 

We  afterwards  find  him  at  Norwich,  the  capital  of 
Norfolk  county.  A  contemporary  writer  is  quoted  as 
saying,  that  certain  citizens  of  that  place  ^  were  excommu- 
nioated  for  resorting  unto  and  praying  with  Mr.  Robinson, 
a  man  worthily  reverenced  of  all  the  city  for  the  grace  erf 

•  OleuUngs  for  New  England  History,  by  thAUoiL  James  Ssrage.  ICst. 
ColL,  ToL  tUL  third  series,  pp.  248,  249. 

t  Huitsr,  p.  42. 


GckI  in  him ;  **  no  doubt,  our  John  Robioson.  He  soon 
after  appears  to  have  left  Norwich  **  in  some  state  of  dis- 
gust," as  my  authority  expresses  it.  Another  writer  is 
referred  to  as  speaking  of  ^*oiie  Master  Robinson,  who, 
leaving  Norwich  malcontentj  became  a  rigid  BrownJst"* 
We  must  not  attribute  too  great  importance  to  such 
expressions  used  by  the  enemies  of  the  Separatists.  There 
was  much,  howeverj  to  embitter  their  spirits,  and  no  doubt 
they  were  sometimes  wanting  in  meekness.  Certain  it  is, 
that  Robinson  was  more  narrow  and  bigoted  at  this  period 
of  his  life  than  afterwards.  I  may  as  well  quote  here  what 
is  said  of  him  by  Buy  lie,  a  Scotch  writer,  and  a  bitter 
inveigh er  against  the  Brownists  and  Independents.  He 
acknowledges  that  Robinson  was  "a  man  of  excellent 
parts,  and  the  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit 
that  ever  separated  from  the  Church  of  England;  that  the 
Apologies  he  M^ote  were  very  handsome ;  that,  by  Dfi 
Ames  and  Mr,  Parker,  he  was  brought  to  a  greater  mode* 
ration  than  he  at  first  expressed ;  that  be  mined  the  rigid 
separation,  —  allowing  the  lawfulness  of  communicating 
with  the  Church  of  England  in  the  word  and  prayer, 
tliough  not  in  the  sacraments  and  discipline  j  that  he  was 
a  principal  overthrower  of  the  Brownists,  and  became  the 
author  of  Independency."  f 

The  commencement  of  his  connection  with  Brewster's 

•  Huivter,  p,  42. 
t  Frinc^e,  173.  The  Dr,  Araes  here  referred  to  was  WllHaTH  An]e9»  aulh&f 
of  the  **  M^?dunaTbeologi(E/"  and  other  theological  works  of  repute  in  their 
dit-  -  an  BngUahman,  who,  flying  from  perB^cutioni  bocamc  minlBter  of  tho 
English  church  at  the  Hague,  aft<?^^^"ard3  th Ecological  professor  jit  Francker, 
WM  a  raemher  of  the  synod  of  Dart,  and.  ftntiily  preacher  to  the  English  eon- 
pvgation  at  Botterdam,  He  dcaigncd  to  come  to  New  England ;  but  hi« 
deith,  in  1G33,  prevented.  ]Ii»  widow  and  children  removed  the  next  fipdng 
tfr  this  country,  bringing  with  them  hia  valuable  Ubtary.  —  Robert  Parker, 
ftUo  a  Puritan  dmne,  became  hia  companion  In  exile.  Ncal  nays  that  he 
would  have  been  choeen  minister  of  the  Euglish  church  at  Amsterdam,  bul 
the  magistrates  were  **  afraid  of  dUobUging  King  Jamca,"  He  became  mini*- 
Wfeim  gaxrison  at  Doesbujgf  where  he  died  in  1630. 
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people  is  refenred  to  1606  or  1607.  I  must  heie  pause  to 
give  some  acooant  of  the  cnrigm  and  previous  histi»y  of  this 
company,  over  which  there  has  hitiierto  hung  no  little 
obscurity.  The  early  Puritans,  it  is  well  known,  were  not 
separatists  from  the  Church  of  En^and.  Their  era  pro- 
perly begins  in  1550,  when  Hooper,  being  nominated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Glouoestw,  refused  for  a  time  to  be  consecrated 
in  the  old  ecdesiastical  habits.  They  desired  a  farther 
feformation  of  the  church ;  its  purification  especially  from 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  superstitions  of  Popery,  in 
regard  to  ceremonies,  vestments,  and  the  like.  In  their 
ranks  were  found  many  eminent  churchmen,  •— as  Jewel, 
Giindal,  Sandys,  and  others.  Elizabeth,  who  was  fond  of 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  who  theref(»re  retained  what 
many  of  her  subjects  disliked,  as  in  their  view  Popish  ob- 
servances, only  contributed  to  widen  the  breach  which  had 
before  commenced.  They  who  wanted  a  simpler  worship, 
^something,"  as  one  expressed  it,  ''more  filed  from  rust, 
and  purer,"  were  finally  driven  to  separation;  and  their 
enemies  fiasteoed  on  them  the  name  of  Puritans,  or  Preci- 
sians.   They  did  not  assume  it 

For  their  forms  of  church-government,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline, they  professed  to  go  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  churches.  So,  in  respect  to 
doctrines,  their  grand  fundamental  principle  was,  that,  for 
them,  Christians  must  go  to  the  Bible,  which  they  regarded 
as  addressing  itself  directly  to  the  individual  reason  and 
conscience.  They  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  any 
human  church  to  interpret  it  for  them.  These  principles 
constituted  them  Separatists,  or  Independents.  These  prin- 
ciples, they  contended,  were  as  old  as  Christianity.  They 
were  the  principles  which  guided  the  ancient  Christians  of 
the  first  and  purest  ages ;  and  in  defence  of  them  they  were 
ready  to  "  go  to  prison  and  to  death,"  as  some  of  them 
did. 
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Of  these  Sepamtists  was  Brewster's  company,  or  church, 
gathered,  according  to  Morten,  in  1662 ;  probably,  however, 
too  early  a  date  by  four  or  five  years.     Bradford,  who  was 
one  of  them^  speaks  of  them  as  on  the  borders  of  Notting- 
hamshire^ Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire;  being  composed  of 
persons  from  towns  and  villages  in  each  of  those  counties. 
Others  have  contented  themselves  with  calling  them  "  of 
the  North  of  England,"  and^  more  recentlyj  as  the  "  liin- 
coins  hire  Church,"  with  most  provoking  indefiniteness.    But 
not  only  is  the  place^  the  town,  or  village,  where  the  church 
had  its  principal  "  seat  or  centi^  "  now  ascertained  with  a 
good  degree  of  certainty,  but  the  very  house  where   its 
meetings   were    holdeUj   and   where    Robinson    preached, 
They  had  no  church-edifice.      Bradford  says  that  **they 
ordinarily  met  at  the  house  of  Brewster  on  the  Lord's  day, 
which  was  a  manor  of  the  bishop's ;  and  with  great  love 
he  [Brewster]  entertained  them  when  they  camcj  making 
provision  for  them  to  his  great  charge,  and  eontinued  so  to 
do  whilst  they  could  stay  in  England,"     This  reference  to 
**  a  manor  of  the  bishop*s  "  has  led  to  a  discovery  of  the 
place,  and  the  building  occupied.     The  place  is  Scrooby, 
a  village  in  Nottingharashirej  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
a  post  and  market  town  called  Bawtry,  on  the  borders  of 
Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  and  six  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.     The  manor  was 
once  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York,  somewhat  noted, 
where  Wolsey,  after  his  fall,  passed  some  weeks.     In  1576, 
Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  then  archbishop  of  York,  granted  long 
leases  of  it  to  one  of  his  sons ;  thus  virtually  alienating  it 
from  his  see,  for  which  and  other  similar  acts  he  has  not 
eecaped  censure.     The  building  was  ample  for  such  a  con* 
gregation  of  worshippers  as  were  likely  to  meet  there.     It 
went  gradually  to  decay,  and  '*  no  portion  of  it  is  now 
standing ;  yet  the  site  may  be  traced  by  a  few  irregtdarities 
in  the  surface  of  the  ground," ' 

•  Hunter,  pp.  7—11. 
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Here,  then,  we  are  to  look  for  the  Kewsters ;  and  here 
we  find  them.  They  appear  to  have  been  under-tenants 
of  the  Sandys  family.  William,  elder  in  the  chnrch  there, 
as  he  continued  to  be,  as  you  know,  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  finaUy  removed  to  this  country,  had  received  a  Uni* 
versity  education,  and  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  under- 
secretaries in  the  office  of  the  unfortunate  secretary  Davison, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  victim  of 
h«r  hypocrisy  and  meanness.  When  Davison  was  sent  on 
an  important  mission  to  the  Low  Countries,  ^  in  the  Earl 
of  Leicester's  time,"  says  Bradford,  Brewster  accompanied 
him,  and  was  much  trusted.  It  is  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
that  he  did  not  desert  his  master  in  the  time  of  his  '^  troubles, 
when  he  was  put  from  his  place  about  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,"  and  by  a  heavy  fine  reduced  to  poverty. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  Scrooby  about  1587  or 
1588,  where  he  occupied  his  time  chiefly  in  reUgious  mat* 
ters ;  looking  out  ^  good  preachers,"  and  <<  doing  much  good 
in  the  country  where  he  lived." 

^  It  is  possiUe,"  says  the  English  writer,  Hunter,  ^  that 
those  who  are  previously  unacquainted  with  this  portion  of 
history  will  expect  to  find  [in  Brewster]  some  rough  and 
uncouth  person,  ignorant  of  the  world,  disliking  the  church 
because  the  diurob  disliked  him,  and  seeking  a  distinction 
which  did  not  naturally  belong  to  him  by  the  easy  path  of 
peculiarity  in  his  religious  profession  and  practice.  Noth- 
ing, however,  can  be  more  unlike  the  true  picture  of  this 
remarkaUe  man,  little  remembered  as  he  now  is  in  the  coun- 
try which  gave  him  birth,  and  little  known  as  is  the  place 
of  his  long  abode,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  varied  life. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  whom  [?],  for  his  birth,  his  social 
position,  his  education,  his  energy,  his  reflective  cast  of  cha- 
racter, and  his  general  virtues  and  attainments,  no  body  of 
persons  need  to  be  ashamed  to  own  that  they  have  been 
actuated  by  influences  springing  from  him."* 

•  Pp.  21,  M. 
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H&e^  too,  we  now  trace,  in  old  records,  the  birthplace  of 
his  fellowrlaborer,  William  Bradfcnrd,  which  tbare  has  been 
so  much  difficulty  in  fixing.  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  by 
a  mistake  of  the  printer,  it  is  supposed  (perhaps  of  Mather 
himself),  assigns  Ansterfield  as  the  place  of  his  birth ;  and 
so  subsequent  writers  have  given  it  But  in  all  England 
no  place  of  that  name  could  be  found.  It  now  appears 
that  he  was  bom,  not  at  Ansterfield,  but  Ansterfield,  a  vil- 
lage about  three  miles  from  Scrooby. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  company,  Brewster  and  Bradford 
of  the  number,  calling  themselves  Separatists,  though  their 
enemies  attempted  to  fasten  on  them  the  odious  name  of 
Brownists.  Robinson  was  now  their  pastor.*  All  who 
came  in  the  <  Mayflower'  were  not  tiien  with  tiiem.  Wins* 
low,  as  before  observed.  Miles  Standish,  and  some  others, 
joined  them  in  Holland.  But  we  must  pause  a  little  longer 
at  Scrooby,  where,  and  in  the  vicinity,  generally  at  Brew-» 
star's  house,  as  I  said,  but  at  other  places  also,  they  met  for 
worship,  as  it  would  seem  peacefully.  But  they  were  not 
unmolested.  Brewster  and  some  others  were  fined;  and 
they  were  in  various  ways  hairassed  for  setting  up  separate 
worriiip.  Bradford  gives  a  sad  picture  of  their  sufferings. 
They  were  "  hunted  and  persecuted,"  he  says,  "  on  every 
side,  so  that  their  former  afflictions  were  but  as  mole-hills 
to  mountains  in  comparison  to  these  which  now  came 
upon  tiiem.  For  some  were  taken,  and  shut  up  in  prisons ; 
others  had  their  houses  beset  and  watched  night  and  day ; 
. . .  and  the  most  were  fain  to  fly  and  leave  their  houses 
and  habitations,  and  the  means  of  their  livelihood." 

*  Blchard  Clifton  was  also  at  this  time  connected  with  the  Pilgrim 
Ckveh  as  pastor  or  teaeher.  Btadford  describee  him  as  a  «  grare  and  rere- 
reiid  proaoher."  He  went  with  the  rest  to  HoUand*  being  then,  in  Bradfind's 
phrase,  **  a  fatherly  old  man,'*  with  *<  a  great  white  beard.*'  Forced  into 
exile  in  old  age,  he  *•  bore  his  lot  patiently ; "  but,  being  settled  at  Amster- 
doa,  and  th«s  aged,  he  was  <*loi^  to  revore  amy  more."  When  BoUnsoa 
and  his  company,  therefixre,  left  iu  Leyden,  he  chose  to  remain  where  he 
was*    Hs  died  sit  Amstsidam* 
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Seeing  no  hope  of  a  better  condition  at  home,  they  now 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  "  they  heard 
there  was  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men.''  In  the  fall  of 
1607  and  spring  of  1608,  they  "  resolved  to  get  over  into 
Holland  as  they  could.''  They  dreaded  the  removal  to  a 
"  country  which  they  knew  not  but  by  hearsay,  where  they 
must  learn  a  new  language,  and  get  their  livings  they  knew 
not  how,"  —  **  seeing  they  were  not  acquainted  with  trades 
and  traffic,"  but  "  had  only  been  used  to  a  plain  country 
life  and  the  innocent  trade  of  husbandry."  Yet  they  had 
courage  to  make  the  attempt ;  for  they  ^  rested  on  Gk)d's 
providence,"  says  the  narrator  Bradford,  and  **  knew  whom 
they  had  believed ; "  though  to  some  ^  the  adventure  seemed 
almost  desperate,  and  a  misery  worse  than  death  " 

It  is  a  fashion  with  some,  profoundly  ignorant  of  history, 
at  this  day,  to  deny  that  the  Puritans  were  ever  oppressed 
and  persecuted.  Nothing  can  be  more  palpably  false.  Sev- 
eral Acts  of  Parliament  bore  very  hard  upon  them,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  Separatists.  One,  passed  early  in  the  reign 
c^  Elizabeth,  directed  originally  against  the  Catholics,  but 
made  equally  applicable  to  the  Puritans,  insisted  on  uni- 
formity under  penalty  of  ^  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for 
the  first  offence,  of  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  second, 
and  imprisonment  during  life  for  the  third,"  ....  and  ^  a 
fine  of  one  shilling  on  all  who  should  absent  themselves 
fifom  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays."*  The  Acts  went 
on,  increasing  in  severity ;  and  the  High  Commission  Court 
was  a  terrible  tribunal  As  people  and  clergy  began  to 
withdraw  from  tiie  church,  and  establish  separate  worship, 
from  their  extreme  dislike  of  the  ceremonies,  in  regard  to 
which  the  queen  would  allow  of  no  relief,  these  laws  were 
executed  with  new  rigor.  Late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabethi 
an  Act  was  passed  by  which  all  persons  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  absenting  themselves  from  the  Church  of  the  Estab- 

•  HaUam't  Ckmftitational  Hiftorj  of  Ifaglimd,  toL  i  p.  UfS. 
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lishmetit  for  the  space  of  one  montlij  unless  they  made 
the  requisite  Bubmission  and  declaration  of  conformity, 
(which  many  could  not  conacientiously  do),  '^  were  to  ab- 
jure the  realm ;  and,  if  they  should  return  without  the 
queen's  license,  to  suffer  death  as  felons,"'  Multitudes 
now  began  to  escape,  and  flee  to  Holland  and  other  places. 
In  1603^  early  in  the  reign  of  James,  by  a  canon  which 
received  the  king's  sanction,  persons  aifirming  ^*  that  any  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  , .  . .  are  in  any  part  superstitious 
or  erroneous'*  were  by  the  very  act  of  affirmation  to  be 
excommunicated,  and  consequently  to  become,  besides  suf- 
fering in  other  wmys,  incapable  of  being  witnesses  in  a 
court  of  justice,  or  of  recovering  debts  by  a  legal  process, 
and  be  denied  Christian  burial,  f  Other  canons  were 
equally  severe;  but  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  courts 
of  law  hesitated,  and  sometimes  refused  to  execute  them 
according  to  the  letter. 

This  was  but  four  or  five  years  before  Robinson^s  church 
resolvedi  as  I  said,  to  *^  get  over  to  Holland  as  they  could/* 
But  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  embarka- 
tioo.  They  could  not  stay,  yet  were  not  suifered  to  go, — 
as  it  happened  afterwards^  when  many  \idshed  to  transport 
themselves  to  America,  but  were  prohibited.  ^*  The  ports 
and  havens,"  says  Bradford,  "were  shut  against  them,"  so 
that  they  were  compelled  to  '*  seek  secret  means  of  convey- 
ance, to  fee  marinersj  and  pay  extravagant  rates  for  their 
passages."  And  then  they  were  ^betrayed,"  and  «they 
and  their  goods  surprised  and  intercepted,"  and  subjected 

•  HaUam,  i.  28S. 
t  lb.  412.  NeaVa  History  of  the  Paritans,  i  238,  ed,  Choulo*,  The 
cmKm^  «ms  htmdrod  und  fotty^one  in  number,  aevoral  of  them  abiolutely 
oatrtg«oiiB,  passed  in  both  houses  of  Convooatian,  luid  were  ratified  hy  the 
king  under  the  great  seal ;  but,  not  having  been  coR&rmed  by  Act  of  Parlia'^ 
ment,  the  courts  of  W^tminster  had  several  times  decided^  that  thcf  were 
biiuSing  only  oti  ih&  el^gy f  the  people  tiot  harmg  bcou  repreacnted  in  CoH'^ 
vocatioii*    Still  the  Puiilaiu  suffered  seretely  under  them* 
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to  various  ontraget.  They  had  great  trouble  in  getting 
over ;  bat  I  cannot  here  recount  the  pathetic  story  of  their 
disappointments  and  sufferings.  Robinson  himself^  and 
some  others  among  their  principal  men,  remained  to  the 
last  to  help  the  weakest  over  before  them.  They  met  at 
Amsterdam. 

So  their  pilgrimage  began.  ^  I  think/'  says  Hutchinson, 
^that  I  may  with  singular  profMriety  call  thdr  lives  a  pil" 
grimage.  Most  of  them  left  England  about  the  year  1609, 
«^  young  men  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  o{  age^ 
They  spent  near  twelve  years,  strangers  among  the  Dutch, 
first  at  Amsterdam,  then  at  Leyden.  After  having  arrived 
at  the  meridian  of  life,  the  declining  part  was  to  be  spent  in 
another  land  among  savages,  of  whom  every  European 
must  have  received  an  unfavcnrable,  if  not  a  fcnrmidable 
idea."* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  term  ^  t^ilgrims "  belongs 
exdunvely  to  the  Hymouth  colonists.  It  is  never  by  accu- 
rate writers  applied  to  the  Massachusetts  colonists.  The 
Pilgrims,  or  Plymouth  Colony,  were  Separatists ;  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony  was  mostly  composed  of  Puritans,  who 
had  not  before  left  the  national  church. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  give  you  Bradford's  description  of 
the  first  impression  made  on  the  minds  ot  the  Pilgrims  on 


*  Hlitory  of  Mtinehusetti,  rol.  U.  Appendix,  p.  405,  «d.  1795.  There 
it  another  passage  in  this  Appendix  which  nia7  be  worth  quoting  here,  fas 
its  singular  justness  of  thought  and  right  appreciation  of  the  Plymouth  men. 
After  speaking  of  Brewster,  Winslow,  and  others  of  the  company,  of  whose 
personal  history  something  was  known,  the  historian  adds:  "These  were 
the  founders  of  the  colony  of  New  Pljrmouth.  The  settlement  of  this  colony 
occasioned  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  the  souzce  of  all  the 
other  colonies  of  New  England.  Virginia  was  in  a  dying  state,  and  teemed 
to  rerire  and  flourish  from  the  example  of  New  Bngland.  I  am  not  pro* 
serving  from  obliTion  the  names  of  heroes,  whose  chief  merit  is  the  overthrew 
of  dties,  pioyinces,  and  empires,  but  the  names  of  the  founders  of  a  flourish* 
ing  town  and  oolony,  if  net  of  the  whole  Briti^  empire  in  Ametioat"  p*ilS* 
This  was  published  in  1767. 
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Bmving  in  Hollnnd,  —  a  world  so  different  from  that  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  look  upon*  But  I  forbear-  They 
went  not  for  gold  and  **  jewels  of  the  mine/*  but  to  enjoy 
their  teligion  in  quiet  They  opened  their  meetings,  and 
Robinson  continued  to  preach.  On  arriving  at  Amsterdam, 
they  found,  besides  the  older  congregation  of  BeparatiBts 
under  Johnson  and  Ains worth,  the  one  recently  establiahed 
under  Mr,  Smith,  a  popular  preacher^  but  unstable*  Thia 
society  falling  into  contention j  Robinson  and  othersi,  to 
avoid  the  infection,  advised  a  further  remo%'al ;  and,  in 
1609,  the  Pilgrims  go  to  Leyden,  after  having  stayed  at 
Amsterdam  one  year. 

At  Leyden,  which  Bradford  ealb  "  a  fair  and  beautiful 
city,*'  and  where  there  was  a  University  and  learned  men, 
Rob  ins  on  led  no  idle  life.  He  preached  three  times  a  week) 
and,  in  addition,  became  a  Bomewhat  prolific  writer.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  hi?i  arrival  at  Leyden  and  the  departure 
of  the  Pilgrims  for  America,  he  pnblisbcd  several  works  on 
topics  of  deep  interest  at  the  time,  and  which  stili  possess  an 
historical  value.  His  "  Justification  of  Separation  from  the 
Church  of  England  "  in  answer  to  Bernard's  invective  called 
the  ^  Separatists'  Scheme,"  came  out  in  1610,  Four  years 
after,  he  published  a  work  on  Religious  Communion,  and 
other  matters  then  in  controversy;  and,  five  years  later,  a 
work  in  Lattn,  being  an  apology  for  "  certain  Christians 
reproachfully  called  Brownists  or  BarrowistSj"  among  whom 
were  Robinson's  own  people,  —  a  work  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  English. 

The  Arminian  disputes  were  now  rife  in  Holland,  and 
especially  at  Lieyden*  Arrainins,  who  was  a  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University,  had  recently  died, —  a  man  of 
"an  amiable  temper  and  pure  life,'*  whose  motto  was,  **  A 
good  conscience  is  paradise."  Some  time  after  his  death, 
the  learned  Episcopius,  his  pupil,  became  divinity  professor, 
an4  defended  his  opinions.  With  the  latter,  Robinson, 
3 
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aooording  to  Bradford  and  Winslow,  held  sereral  disputa- 
tions in  public,  by  which,  to  use  Bradford's  phrase,  he 
^  became  terrible  to  the  Anninians,"  and  acquired  great  credit 
with  learned  men  there ;  though  in  such  cases,  both  sides,  as 
you  know,  usually  claim  the  victory.  Bradford  says,  tiiat  he 
^pnt  Episcopius  to  an  apparent  nonplus  in  public."  If  so, 
it  was  no  small  triumph,  for  a  keener  disputant  than  Episco- 
pius has  rarely  lived;  but  probably  the  firiends  of  Episcopius 
would  give  a  different  account  There  is  an  anecdote  wofth 
relating  given  in  connection  with  the  cool,  argumentative 
powers  of  Episcopius.  He  once  held  a  dispute  with  a 
champion  of  the  opposite  sentiments  in  Latin,  by  which  he 
made  many  converts  among  those  who  knew  not  a  word 
of  the  language.  One  plain  burgher,  in  particular,  is  men- 
tioned as  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Episcopius's 
doctrine ;  and,  being  asked  how  he  could  judge,  as  they 
spoke  in  Latin,  of  which  he  knew  not  a  syllable,  he  replied, 
*♦  The  first  who  becomes  angry  —  he,  I  know,  has  lost"  • 

Of  these  disputations  no  notice  has  been  {nreserved  in  the 
records  of  the  University.  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  Robinson  was,  even  there,  among  the  learned  men  of 
Leyden,  a  person  of  mark.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  University  in  1615,  which  gave  him  some  privileges. 
Bradford  intimates  that  ^  some  public  favor "  would  have 
been  shown  him,  but  that  the  Dutch  feared  giving  offence 
to  England.  This  might  be;  for  James  L,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  throne,  was  fond  of  meddling  in  theological  con- 
troversies, and  exercised  no  small  influence  in  the  Low 
Countries,  both  in  civil  and  ecdesiastical  matters.  He 
drove  one  learned  man  from  his  professorship  at  Leyden, 
and  attempted  to  procure  his  banishment,  and  prevented 
another  from  being  elected,  and  ^' seems,"  says  one,  <^to 
have  kept  an  ambassador  at  the  Hague  chiefly  to  inform 

*  Smnner^t  H«moin,  Ac,  p.  5S. 
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liijTi  of  the  progress  of  the  theological  disputes   in  that 
coup  try  p"  * 

Some  brief  notice  of  the  condition  of  Robinson  and  bia 
people  at  Leyden  may  here  seem  desirable.  Many  came 
over  from  different  parts  of  England,  and  joined  them  there; 
so  that^  according  to  Bradford,  "  they  grew  a  great  congre* 
gatioDj"  a  very  indefinite  phrase.  Winslow  says  that  the 
^difference  was  not  great"  betw^een  those  who  stayed  and 
those  who  came  over  —  as  I  understand  him  —  in  the  first 
ship.  As  to  their  external  condition  and  means,  Bradford 
saysj  that  "they  fell  to  such  trades  and  employments  as 
they  best  conld^f  valuing  peace  and  their  spiritual  comfort 
above  any  other  riches  whatsoever ;  ■'  that,  with  hard  and 
continual  labor,'-  they  raised  "  a  competent  and  comfortable 
living*"  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  their  **  condition  for 
the  most  part  as  very  low  and  hard.'*  **  For  many  of  them 
had  lain  long  in  prison,"  and  had  been  much  abused;  and 
at  last  coming  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  '*  wanting 
money^  trades,  friends,  or  acquaintances,  and  languages  to 
help  themselves,  how,"  he  asks,  "  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  ** 

They  *'  lived  together,"  says  Bradford^  *'  in  peace  and  love 
and  holiness,"  —  **  lived  together  in  love  and  peace  all  their 
days,"  Winslow,  in  reply  to  some  aspersions  cast  tipon 
them  by  the  Scotch  ^vrite^,  Robert  Bay  he,  intimating  or  as- 
serting that  a  part  of  them  went  to  New  England,  because 
they  could  not  agree  to  live  together  in  Hollandj  —  that 
there  were  dissension  and  strife  among  them,  -^  says,  "Ne- 
ver people  on  earth  lived  more  lovingly  together,  or  parted 
more  sweetly,  than  we,  the  church  at  Leyden,  did."  **  There 
was  no  breach  between  us  that  w^ent  and  the  brethren  that 
stayed,  hut  such  love  as  indeed  is  seldom  found  on  earth." 
Again » ^^  The  foundation  of  our  New  England  plantations 

♦  Young's  Clironiclcsi  of  the  Pilgrims,  p»  12,  note, 

t  Bradford  becmne  a  sHVdj^er ;  and  Brewit^,  a  teaehen  and  afterworda 
AfHnusr.. 
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was  not  laid  in  sobiam,  diviaion,  or  separation,  bat  upon 
love,  peace,  and  holiness, — yea,  such  love  ...  as  is  seldom 
found  on  earth ; "  the  phrase  being  reiterated  About  the 
time  of  their  coming  away,  their  peaceable  Hves  were,  by 
the  magistrates  of  Leyden,  in  the  place  of  public  justioe, 
held  up  as  an  example  to  the  Walloons  of  the  Fienoh 
Church,  whose  "  strifes  and  quarrels,"  say  they,  **  are  con- 
tinual" There  were  contentions  in  the  congregation  of 
Ainsworth  and  Johnson,  which  went  to  Amsterdam  from 
London  and  the  parts  adjacent  some  years  before  Bobinson 
left  England,  and  in  that  of  Smith,  which  went  but  a  short 
time  before  from  the  North  of  England,  with  some  of  whom 
Robinson's  people  had  been  acqucdnted.  But  from  these 
Robinson  wisely  kept  aloof;  and  it  was  chiefly  to  avoid 
Smith,  as  before  said,  that  he  advised  leaving  Amsterdam 
for  Leyden.  '^  Falling  into  some  errors,"  says  Bradford, 
^  in  the  Low  Countries,"  he  and  his  people,  ^  there  for  the 
roost  part,  buried  themselves  and  their  names." — ^  His  and 
his  people's  condition  may  be  an  object  of  pity  for  after* 
times."  Robinson's  congregation  was  always  peaceable, 
loving,  and  helpful,  one  of  another. 

Here,  then,  at  Leyden,  Robinson  now  lived  and  labored, 
a  faithful,  friendly  man.  He  gave  direction  and  counsel, 
not  only  in  spiritual  but  in  ^  civil  matters,"  by  which  he 
was  ^  very  helpful  to  their  outward  estates,  and  so  was  in 
every  way  as  a  common  father  unto  them."  And  none 
^more  offended  him"  than  those  who  were  ^dose  and 
selfish,"  and  ^  retired  from  the  common  good,"  and  such  as 
^  would  inveigh  against  the  evils  of  others,  and  yet  be 
remiss  in  themselves."  His  worth  and  wisdom  they  all 
felt ;  and  they  ^  esteemed  him  highly  while  he  lived  and 
labored  among  them ;  yet  much  more  after  his  death,  when 
they  came  to  feel  the  want  of  his  help,  and  saw  by  woful 
experience  what  a  treasure  they  had  lost, . . .  yea,  such  a 
loss  as  they  saw  could  not  be  repaired."    It  is  a  beautifiil 
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picture  which  these  old  writers,  both  parishloitera  of  Robin- 
son, draw  of  the  pastor  and  his  flock* 

Bat  I  must  here  pause.  I  am  unwilling  to  distract  the 
attention  of  any  of  you  by  presenting  any  other  topic  this 
day;  and  I  have  more  to  say  than  either  your  patience  or 
my  strength  wouJd  justify  me  in  attempting  to  utter  thia 
morning.  You  will  therefore  pardon  mej  if^  contrary  to  the 
mle  I  have  invariably  prescribed  to  myself,  1  for  once,  after 
the  manner  of  the  former  days  of  New  England^  divide  my 
discourse  in  the  middle,  and  defer  the  remainder  tiU  the 
afternoon.  I  shall  then  speak  of  Robinson's  last  days, 
death,  and  btmaL 


•  We  this  morning  followed  Robinson,  pastor  of  the  Pil- 
grim CbuTchf  from  England  to  Ley  den  in  Holland ;  and  I 
spoke  of  his  and  his  people's  condition  there-  I  concluded 
by  remarking  on  the  beautilul  picture  whicli  the  old  writers 
present  of  the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  his  Hock< 
Such  was  their  reciprocal  love  and  respect,  says  one  of 
these  writers,  "  that  it  might  be  said  of  them  as  it  was  once 
said  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  people  of  Rome,  that  it 
was  hard  to  judge  whether  he  delighted  more  in  having 
raeh  a  people,  or  they  in  having  such  a  pastor."  ' 

But  where  did  they  worship?  Had  the  Pilgrims  a 
church  granted  them  in  Leyden  to  worship  in?  None  of 
the  old  writers,  Bradford,  Win  slow,  or  others,  mention  any; 
and  no  one  prior  to  the  annalist  Prince,  who  says,  that^ 
when  he  was  at  Leyden  in  1714,  the  most  ancient  people 
there  told  him,  as  matter  of  tradition,  that  the  city  "  let 
them  have  one  of  their  churches  "  in  the  chancel  of  which 
Robinson  lay  buried,  and  which  the  English  still  enjoyed/ 

•  Page  33a, 
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Scibeeqaent  writera  generally  adopted  Prince's  statement 
Mrs.  Adams,  wife  of  the  first  jn^sident  Adams,  in  a  letter 
dated  1786,  says,  ^  I  visited  the  church  at  Leyden  in  which 
our  forefathers  worshipped,  when  they  fled  firom  hierarchical 
tyranny  and  persecution.  I  felt  a  respect  and  veneration, 
upon  entering  the  doors,  like  what  the  ancients  paid  to 
their  Druids."  • 

Yet  there  is  now  reason  for  believing,  that  Prince  was 
misled,  in  some  particulars  certainly,  and,  as  the  author  of 
^  Memoirs  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden,"  referred  to  at  tiie 
commencement  of  my  discourse,  contends,  in  alL  The  in- 
formants of  Prince,  he  maintains  with  great  show  of  reason, 
must  have  confounded  the  Separatist  or  Pilgrim  congrega- 
tion with  a  society  of  English  Presbyterians,  which,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  was  established  there  within  a  few 
months  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  had  a  church 
granted  it,  as  the  old  records  of  the  place,  which  have  been 
carefully  inspected,  prove.  But  none  of  these  records,  nor 
the  ^  voluminous  histories  of  Leyden,"  in  which  the  history 
of  each  church  and  of  the  <<  small  chapels  "  is  given  sepa- 
rately, mention  the  grant  of  any  church  to  the  Pilgrim 
congregation ;  which  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  England 
might  very  naturally  have  induced  the  Dutch  to  withhold, 
though,  firom  the  known  industry  and  honesty  of  the  Pil- 
grims, they  were  fond  of  dealing  with  them  in  matters  of 
business.  The  building  or  chapel  shown  to  American 
travellers  as  the  ^  old  church  of  the  English,"  and  regarded 
with  veneration  as  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  is  supposed 
by  this  writer  to  be  Ihat  belonging  to  the  society  of  Presby- 
terians referred  to,  which  had  a  known  historical  existence.! 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
t  <*  It  i:i  certain/'  says  Mr.  Samner,  in  the  Memoirs,  "  that  this  church, 
whoee  pastor  from  1609  to  1616  was  Robert  Done,  was  the  only  English  con- 
gregation which  in  1714  had  a  public  place  of  worship  at  Leyden,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  that  is  noticed  by  the  different  historians  of  Leyden  as  haying  eyer 
possessed  a  church."    **  At  the  time  of  Prince's  Tisit  to  Leyden,  in  1714* 


At  all  events  it  is  certain,  that  the  remains  of  Robhisou 
were  not  buried  there,  as  PTirice  asserts  on  the  authority  of 
local  tradition.  The  error  is  very  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  length  of  time,  nearly  a  hundred  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Robinson  and  the  visit  of  Prince,  and 
the  fact  that  an  English  congregation  of  Presbyterians 
worshipped  there,  which  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the 
Separatist  congregation*  The  writer  whose  authority  I 
am  using  infers  that  the  Pilgrims  either  worshipped  in 
some  "  hired  hall,"  or^  what  is  more  probable,  in  the  house 
of  Robinson  himself,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Winslow,  was  large,  and  was  used  for  the  feast  prepared 
for  the  Pilgrims  at  their  departure.  We  know  from  other 
testimony  that  private  houses  were  used  as  "  places  of 
preaching  '^  by  different  sects  in  Holland. 

With  Robinson  at  their  head,  and  in  the  condition  I 
have  described,  the  Pilgrims  struggle  on  from  1609  to  1617, 
when  they  begin  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  removing 
elsewhere.  The  reasons,  which  are  set  down  at  length  in 
Bradford's  and  Winslow*s  narratives,  you  will  not  expect 
me  to  repeat.  There  is  something  sad  in  these  few  sen- 
tences of  Bradford :  "  They  found  and  saw  by  experience 
the  hardness  of  the  place  and  country  to  be  such,  as  few, 
in  comparison,  would  come  to  them,  and  fewer  that  would 
bide  it  out  and  continue  with  them.  For  many  that  came 
to  them,  and  many  more  that  desired  to  foe  with  them,  could 
not  endure  the  great  labor  and  hard  fare,  with  other  incon* 


ilak  congregmtion,  under  the  past  oral  caro  of  Hobert  ^iillingr  waa  worahlpptng 
ia  a  chapel  formed  of  part  of  the  i^ound -floor  of  tlie  Falyde  Ba^yn  Hof  K^k,'* 
It  bdd«  by  gtnnt  of  tha  magi£trat«dt  occupied  two  chapels  before  that  here 
reCexred  to,  —  that  of  Bt.  Catherine's  Abnabouse  &om  1609  to  1622;  and^ 
fifom  1622  to  1644,  the  Jeruaalema  Hof.  la  the  year  last  named,  it  re- 
moTed  to  the  Bagyn  Hof  (Beguine  CloiateT)*  "  a  part  of  the  church  of 
which  it  oc^^iipiod  till  ISO 7,"  wheur  ita  last  poator  dyings  "  the  congregation 
wu  dispersed/^  Of  all  these  old  grants  and  changes ^  very  minuto  record* 
remaut'     Mexooin,  &c.,  p.  49,  nnd  note^  p*  63  > 
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veniences,  which  they  nnderwent,  and  were  contented  with. 
But  though  they  loved  their  persons,  and  approved  their 
cause,  and  honored  their  sufferings,  yet  they  left  them  as  it 
were  weeping,  as  Orpah  did  her  mother-in-law  Naomi,  or 
as  those  Romans  did  Cato  in  Utica,  who  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused and  borne  with  though  they  could  not  all  be  Catos. 
.  • .  Yea,  some  preferred  and  diose  prisons  in  England  ra- 
ther than  this  liberty  in  Holland  with  these  afflictions." 

Young  and  old  alike  were  sinking  under  their  burdens ; 
the  place,  too,  was  licentious  and  full  of  temptation ;  they 
would  lose  their  language  and  name  if  they  stayed,  and 
their  children  would  grow  up  imperfectly  educated.  These 
and  other  reasons,  and  not,  as  it  is  expressed,  any  ^  new- 
fangledness,  or  other  such  like  giddy  humor,"  led  them  to 
turn  their  eyes  towards  some  of  the  remote  unpeopled 
regions  of  the  American  continent  whither  Robinson  was 
to  accompany  them. 

Some,  transported  in  imagination  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
glowing  description  of  the  beauty,  fertility,  and  delights 
of  the  recently  discovered  Gtdana,  where  was  "  perpetual 
spring  "  and  ever  "  flourishing  greenness,"  wished  to  go  to 
that  tropical  region ;  but  the  idea  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
majority.  They  were  determined  against  returning  to 
England ;  for,  say  they,  in  a  letter  which  bears  the  signature 
of  Robinson  and  Brewster,  but  was,  no  doubt,  written  by 
Robinson,  —  <^  We  are  weU  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk 
of  our  mother-country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a 
strange  and  hard  l^nd ; "  and,  <^  It  is  not  with  us  as  with 
other  men,  whom  small  things  can  discourage,  or  small 
discontentments  cause  to  wish  themselves  home  again." 
Three  years  pass  before  a  place  is  decided  upon,  and  a 
patent  obtained,  which,  after  all,  was  never  used.  They 
then  hold  a  Fast,  and  Robinson  preaches  an  animating 
discourse,  fitted  to  encourage  their  hearts,  from  the  text,— 
«  And  David's  men  said  unto  him.  See,  we  be  afraid  here 
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in  Jndah.  How  much  more^  if  we  come  to  Keilah,  against 
the  host  of  the  Philistines!  Then  David  asked  counsel  of 
the  Lord  agaiji/^  They  decide  how  many  and  who  shall 
go  first;  for  "all  that  were  willing  could  not  get  readj 
quickly/'  The  greater  number,  being  to  stay  for  the 
present,  require  their  pastor  to  remain  with  them, — their 
elder,  Mr-  Brewster,  to  go  with  the  others  j  those  who  go 
firstj  who,  it  was  decided,  should  be  the  *' youngest  and 
strongest,"  to  be  *'  an  absolute  church  of  themselves,  as  well 
as  those  that  stay;  with  this  proviso,  that,  as  any  go  over 
or  return,  they  shall  be  reputed  as  members  without  further 
dismission  of  testimoniat ;  and  those  who  tanyj  to  follow 
the  rest  as  soon  a»  they  can*'^  Had  a  majority  gone  over 
first,  the  pastor  was  to  have  gone  with  tJiem. 

When  ready  to  depart,  they  hold  another  Fast^  and 
Robinson  preaches  from  the  text  I  have  recited  at  the  head 
of  this  discourse.  The  Pilgrims  used  what  was  caUed  the 
Geneva  Bible,  a  version  made  by  the  English  exiles  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  brought  it  with  them  to  this 
country;  King  James* s  version  having  been  but  a  little  be- 
fore published,  and  not  having  gone  into  general  use/  The 
text  in  the  Geneva  version  reads  thus :  "And  there,  at  the 
river,  by  Ahava,  I  proclaimed  a  fast,  that  we  might  humble 
ourselvee  before  our  God,  and  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for 
us,  and  for  our  children,  and  for  all  our  substance."  It  was 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  at  this  time,  as  it  has  been 
generally  taken  for  granted,!  that  Robinson  delivered  his 
celebrated  farewell  addfiess,  which  was  reported  by  Winslow, 
one  of  his  hearers.  Winslow  reports  it  in  the  third  person, 
which  Mather  ^  and  others,  if  they  used  the  Winslow  docu* 
ment,  changed  to  the  first,  thus  restoring  the  vivacity  of  the 

*  Qbronide^  of  the  Filgrima,  p.  H,  not^ 

f  Whst  exa  l>e  w&id  m  t^pptwltion  m«  j  be  fomid  in  Sumner'i  Memotr>i  &o* 
page  TO, 

I  MipiAiiih  p.  li,  ed.  &1,  naa. 
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ongiiiaL  I  should  do  injustice  to  Robinsoii)  if  in  a  tabate 
to  his  memory,  however  slight,  on  this  occasion,  I  failed  to 
gire  this  address,  which  many  of  you  have  heard  oi  have 
lead,  but  which  I  offer  no  a{)ology  for  presenting  entire. 
With  great  justice.  Prince,  in  his  annals,  speaks  of  it  as 
containing  ^  words  almost  astonishing  in  that  age  of  low 
and  universcd  bigotry  which  then  prevailed  in  the  English 
nation ;  wherein  tiiis  truly  great  and  learned  man  seems  to 
be  almost  the  only  divine  who  was  capable  of  rising  into  a 
noble  freedom  of  thinking  and  practising  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  even  of  urging  such  an  equal  liberty  on  his  own 
people.  He  labors  to  take  them  off  from  their  attachment 
to  him,  that  they  might  be  more  entirely  free  to  search  and 
follow  the  Scriptures."  * 

^  Brethren,"  says  he,  <<  we  are  now  quickly  to  part  from 
one  another,  and  whether  I  may  ever  live  to  see  your  faces 
on  earth  any  mcure,  the  Gtod  of  heaven  only  knows ;  but, 
whether  the  Lord  have  appointed  that  or  not,  I  charge  you 
before  Grod  and  bis  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no 
frirtber  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lcnrd  Jesus 
Christ. 

^  If  Grod  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by  any  other  instrument 
of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive 
any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily  persuaded^  I  am 
very  confident,  that  the  Lord  hatii  m<»e  truth  yet  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  Holy  Wcnrd.  Fc»r  my  part,  I  cannot  suf- 
ficiently bewail  the  condition  of  the  refcnrmed  churches,  who 
are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no 
further  than  the  instruments  of  their  refcnrmation.  The 
Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw. 
Whatever  part  of  his  will  our  good  Gtod  has  imparted  and 
revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it 
And  the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left 
by  that  great  man  of  Grod,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things. 

•  Page  ue. 
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-  **  Thifl  J«  a  miBery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for,  though  they 
were  burning  and  shining  ligbta  in  their  times,  yet  they 
penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  but,  were 
they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  further 
light  as  that  which  they  first  received,  I  beseech  you 
remember  it  ia  a  a  article  of  your  church-covenant,  '  That 
you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known 
to  you  from  the  written  word  of  God*^  Remember  that,  and 
every  other  article  of  your  most  sacred  covenant*  But  I 
must  here  withal  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you  receive 
as  truth*  Examine  it,  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with 
other  scriptures  of  truth  before  you  receive  it ;  for  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out 
of  such  thick  a nti christian  darknese,  and  that  perfection  of 
knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once. 

**  I  roust  also  advise  you  to  abandon,  avoid,  and  shake  off 
the  name  of  Brown ist.  It  is  a  mere  nickname,  and  a  brand 
to  make  religion,  and  the  professors  of  it,  odious  to  the 
Christian  world," 

Well  might  they  wish  to  throw  oft'  the  offensive  name  of 
Brownists.  Brown's  reputation  would  help  no  cause*  And 
they  were  not  Brownists,  and  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  him/*  whose  person,"  says  Bradford, "  they  never  knew, 
and  whose  writings,  few,  if  any  of  them,  ever  saw,"  Brown 
was  originally  of  a  good  family,  being  connected  with  Lord- 
treasurer  Cecil,  who  repeatedly  extricated  him  from  diffi- 
culties. Fuller,  the  church-historian,  says  that  he  had  a 
**  vehemency  of  utterance,*'  which  **  passed  for  zeal  among 
the  common  people,  and  made  the  vulgar  to  admire,  the 
wise  to  suspect  him*"  The  truth  is,  he  was  a  great  brawler, 
violent  and  troublesome.  He  made  it  matter  of  boasting 
that  he  had  been  in  thirty-two  prisons.  The  historian 
Fuller,  who  was  born  within  a  mile  of  the  place  where  he 
for  a  time  had  a  pastoral  charge,  says  that,  when  a  young 
man,  he  had  often  seen  him  j  that  he  "was  of  an  imperious 
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■ature,  offended  if  what  he  aflirmed  but  in  oommon  dis- 
ooune  were  not  instantfy  received  as  an  oracle.''  He  adds, 
tiiat  in  his  time  he  ^  bad  a  wife  witii  whom  foe  many  yeaia 
he  never  lived,  and  a  church  in  which  he  never  preadied."  * 
tit  afterwards  became  reoonoiied,  or  {H'ofeesed  to  be,  to  the 
national  chnrch.  In  hk  latter  days  he  sunk  into  obecmitj 
and  contempt,  and  finally  died  in  jail,  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown,  when  above  eighty  years  old,  for  striking  a 
eonstable. 

But  to  retom  to  Robinson.  The  address  was  followed 
by  prayers,  accompanied  by  many  tears.  The  ship  being 
BOW  ready  that  was  to  bear  them  away,  says  Wkiskyw, 
^  tbey  that  stayed  at  Leyden  foasted  ns  that  w^e  to  go,  at 
our  pastor's  house,  being  large;  where  we  refreshed  om^ 
selves,  after  tears,  with  singing  of  psalms,  making  joyfol 
melody  in  our  hearts,  as  wdl  as  with  llie  voice,  there  being 
imity  of  the  congregation  very  expert  in  music ;  and  indeed 
it  was  the  sweetest  melody  that  ever  mine  ears  heard." 

^  And  the  time  having  come  that  they  must  depart,"  most 
of  the  brethren  accompany  them  to  the  place  of  embaitetion. 
^  So  they  left,"  says  one  cf  them,  ^  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
city,  which  had  been  their  resting-place  near  twelve  years. 
But  tiiey  knew  that  they  were  Pilgrims ; "  and,  lifting  tiieir 
eyes  to  heaven,  <'  their  dearest  country,"  their  spirits  were 
^  quieted."  The  night  was  spent  witii  little  sleep ;  the  next 
morning  came  the  ^  sad  and  mournful  parting,"  tears  stream- 
ing  from  all  eyes,  strangers  among  the  Hollanders  joining 
ki  the  weeping;  the  pastor,  who  was  to  stay  behind  a  littie 
time,  *<  falling  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with  him,"  com- 
mending them  to  ^  the  Lord  and  his  ble^mng."  They  then, 
^  with  mutual  embraces  and  many  tears,'^  iock  their  l^ive 
one  of  another,  which  to  many  of  them  pvoved  to  be  thear 
last     They  met  not  again  on  earth. 

#  Chvnii  History,  toI.  HI  pp.  61—66,  sd.  1667. 
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•  I  do  not  foUaw  them.  I  am  now  concerned  only  with 
Robiti30i^  and  with  the  rest  bat  as  they  Btand  connected 
with  him,  who  is  the  repreientative  of  a  ^eat  principle,^ 
that  of  rehgious  freedom  and  progress,  which  breathes 
tbrongh  every  word  of  his  noble  address, 
r  Robinson  desired  to  eome  to  this  country^  —  expected  to 
come ;  but  necessity  prevented-  He  had  yet  five  yeara 
more  to  labor  on  in  where  he  was.  These  he  passed  in 
performing  his  duty  to  those  who  could  not  get  over, 
in  writing  letters  to  that  part  of  his  Hock  who  had  eome, 
and  in  composing  works  for  the  press,  two  of  which  were 
published  after  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  many  labors, 
df  a  peaceful  spirit,  in  his  letters  a  counsellor  of  peace  and 
harmony,  and  continually  softening  and  growing  more  lib- 
eral as  years  passed  over  him;  an  effect  which  it  is  always 
delightful  to  witness*  He  may  have  been  a  fiery  youth  ;  h© 
was  certainly  at  one  period  chargeable,  as  I  said,  with  some- 
thing of  narrowness  and  bigotry;  but  his  virtues  ripened 
with  time,  and  we  forgive  all  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  fruits 
he  bore  in  his  age.  He  would  not,  after  his  arrival  in 
Holland,  allow  those  who  joined  his  church  in  their  confes- 
fiions  to  inveigh  against  the  Church  of  England ;  but  they 
were  to  profess  a  separation  from  the  world,  "  leaving  the 
Church  of  England  to  themselves  and  to  the  Lord,  before 
whom  they  should  stand  or  fall "  Members  of  the  re- 
formed churches  generally,  French,  Dutch  and  Scotch,  were 
admitted  to  communion  in  his  church, 

I  have  little  more  to  add  respecting  him*  The  part  of 
his  flock  who  were  better  provided  with  means,  and  the 
inmi  eminent  of  them  in  gifts,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Those  who  remained  were  in  general  the  poorery  the  old, 
and  more  feeble;  a  part  too  poor  to  come  without  aid, 
which  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  water  were  unable 
to  afford  them ;  though  they  did,  from  time  to  time,  help 
over  several  of  those  they  had  left  behind,  at  an  expense  to 
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themselves  they  ocmld  ill  bear.  Robinson  himself  appears 
to  have  been  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  assistance  from 
England,  and  remained  to  wateh  over  the  portion  of  the 
company  which  stayed,  to  share  their  sufferings  and  com- 
fort them  in  their  sorrowsi  till  his  spirit  was  taken  to  a 
better  world.  We  read  with  a  melancholy  interest  obtain 
passages  in  his  letter  to  the  Pilgrims  who  had  safely  reached 
these  shores,  and  had  survived  the  first  fatal  winter. 

In  a  letter  to  the  church  at  Plymouth,  dated  June,  1621, 
he  says :  ^  My  continual  prayers  are  to  the  Lord  for  you ; 
my  most  earnest  desire  is  unto  you ;  from  whom  I  wiU  not 
longer  keep  (if  Qod  will)  than  means  can  be  procured  to 
bring  with  me  the  wives  and  children  of  divers  of  you  and 
the  rest  of  your  brethren,  whom  I  could  not  leave  behind 
me  without  great  injury  both  to  you  and  them,  and  offence 
to  Ghxl  and  all  men.  The  death  of  so  many  of  out  dear 
friends  and  brethren  [alluding  to  tiie  mortality  of  the  first 
winter  after  the  landing],  oh!  how  grievous  bath  it  been 
to  you  to  bear,  and  to  us  to  take  knowledge  of!  whidi,  if 
it  could  be  mended  with  lamenting,  could  not  sufi^ently 
be  bewailed.  But  we  must  go  unto  them,  and  they  shall 
not  return  unto  us." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Brewster  in  1623,  be  speaks  of 
their  ^  languishing  state  "  in  Holland,  and  tiie  ^  defiening 
of  their  desired  transportation,"  *-  ^  desired,"  he  says,  ^  ra^ 
ther  than  hoped  for;"  for  there  was  ^'no  hope  at  all"  of 
any  new  funds  ^  to  be  raised  for  that  end,"  unless  some* 
thing  could  be  sent  by  the  colonists.  He  utteriy  despaired 
of  any  further  help  fix>m  the  adventurers  in  England,  some 
of  them  being  ^' honestly-minded,"  and  others  unfriendly, 
and  exerting  a  malign  influence ;  alluding  doubtless  to  the 
notorious  John  Lyford,  and  the  faction  that  listened  to  him. 
At  this  time,  then,  1623,  Robinson' had  well-nigh  despaired 
of  ever  getting  over  with  the  remainder ;  and  what  angubh 
must  have  preyed  on  his  spirit  can  be  more  readily  con*. 
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ceived  than  described-  One  of  them,  writing  from  Holland 
after  his  death,  says, **1  knowthat  he  would  have  accepted 
the  worst  cx^nditions  to  come  to  you ;  **  that  hy  if  the  others 
could  be  got  over.  It  is  added,  "  If  we  come  at  all  unto 
you,  the  means  to  enable  us  to  do  so  must  come  from 
you."  The  colonists  did  what  they  could;  and  it  muat 
have  ^eatly  added  to  their  distress  that  they  could  do  no 
more. 

The  last  scene  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  A  letter 
eomes^  bearing  date  April  28, 1635,  bringing  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  the  faithful  and  beloved  pastor  was  no  more* 
He  fell  aiek  on  Saturday  the  22d  February,  preached  twice 
the  next  day,  and  died  the  first  of  March,  at  the  age  of 
about  fifty.  ^*  If  either  prayers,  t^ars,  or  means  would  have 
saved  his  life,"  says  the  writer,  "  he  had  not  gone  hence*" 
He  remained  "  sensible  to  the  very  last,"  with  "  little  or  no 
pain/'  The  letter  speaks  of  their  low  state ;  they  had  now 
no  church-officer  left,  but  still  kept  together.  This,  how- 
evaf,  was  not  long*  The  death  of  Robinson  caused  a 
dissolution  of  his  congregation  at  Ijeyden :  some  of  them 
succeeded  in  coming  here;  others  went  back  to  Amster- 
dam* The  congregation  at  Plymouth  were  as  yet  without 
a  pastor,  having  waited  in  hope  of  Robinson's  coming  till 
they  received  tidings  of  his  death. 

Prince,  as  I  said,  gives  it  as  a  tradition,  that  his  remains 
were  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  then,  in  1714, 
occupied  by  the  English  congregation:  he  adds,  from  the 
same  source,  that  **  the  magistrates,  miniatersj  scholars,  and 
most  of  the  gentry,  mourned  his  death  as  a  public  loss, 
and  followed  him  to  his  grave*"  I  have  abready  said,  that 
this  tradition  is,  in  some  particulars,  not  to  be  relied  on. 
The  latter  part  of  it  (the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  fune- 
ral) may,  however,  have  been  called  in  question  without 
sufiicient  reason*  It  is  confirmed  by  Winslow's  narrative, 
though  it  is  true  that  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other  ancient 
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writer.  Winslow  was  not  in  Holland  at  the  time,  but 
might  obtain  infcnrmation  from  the  part  of  Robinson's  oon^ 
gregation  who  afterwards  came  over,  respecting  the  funeral 
rites.  He  says,  that,  ^  when  Gtod  took  him  away  from  tbem 
and  us  by  death,  the  University  and  ministers  of  the  city 
accompanied  hixn  to  his  grave  with  all  their  accostomed 
solemnities,  bewailing  the  great  loss  that  not  only  that 
particolar  chnrch  had  whereof  he  was  pastor,  but  some 
of  the  chief  of  them  sadly  affirmed,  that  all  the  chozdies 
of  Christ  sustained  a  loss  by  the  death  of  that  worthy 
instrument  of  ihe  gospel."  I  do  not  attribute  any  wdght 
to  the  argument,  that,  as  the  plague  was  then  mging  at 
Leyden,  all  public  funerals  were  suspended.  An  exception 
might  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  one  so  loved  cuod 
respected.  We  know  that  Robinson  did  not  die  of  the 
plague.  The  writer  of  the  letter  announcing  his  death  says 
expressly,  ^  I  thank  the  Lord  he  was  free  of  the  plague,  so 
that  all  his  friends  could  come  freely  to  him." 

Of  the  place  of  his  burial  there  seems  now  to  be  some 
certainty.  The  writer  of  the  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Leyden"  says  that  after  weary  searcdi  be  ^at  last,  in  a 
small  closet  attached  to  the  cathedral-churoh  of  St.  [Peter, 
full  of  old  dust-covered  volumes,  fell  upon  one  whidi  oon«> 
tained  a  record  of  the  receipts  of  the  different  churches  in 
Leyden,  from  1619  to  1629 ; "  most  of  these  receipts  being 
for  ^burial-fees;"  that,  in  the  list  for  1625,  the  year  of 
Robinson's  death,  he  found  a  receipt  for  his  interment  in 
that  same  St.  Peter's  Church.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  general  "Record  erf  Burials"*  at  Leyden,  whidi 
gives  the  fourth  of  March  as  the  day  of  Robinson's  inter- 
ment (he  died,  you  remember,  on  the  first),  and  says  that 
he  was  buried  in  St  Peter's  Church.  The  date  given  in 
the  church-book  for  the  receipt  of  the  fees  is  the  tenth  of 

*  Gravenboeck ;  now  «*  deposited  among  the  arohiTet  at  the  Stadt  Honae." 
Kemoizs,  &c,  pp«  69t  66. 
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March,  These  tninute  records  of  the  day,  peeently  brought 
to  light,  are  somewhat  curiouB.  The  amount  paid,  too, 
is  of  some  significance,  it  seems.  The  present  administra- 
tor of  the  affairs  of  the  churches  in  Leyden,  who,  says  my 
authority,  **  is  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  interment 
at  different  periods  "  states  that  the  fees  paid  in  Bobinson'a 
case  —  nine  florins j  about  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  of 
ouf  currency  —  indicate  the  humblest  burial,  being  in  fact 
only  the  hire  of  a  grave*  under  the  pavement  of  the  church 
for  seven  years ;  the  bodies  so  deposited  being,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  term,  removed.  The  poverty  of  Robinson 
and  his  congregation  at  the  time  renders  this  account  very 
credible*  Many  have  had  humbler  graves;  and  it  mattera 
little  where  the  dust  is  deposited,  after  the  spirit  has  passed 
on  to  a  higher  world. 

Few  men  have  been  more  sincerely  mourned  than  wat 
Robinson  by  that  pilgrim-company,  or  have  deserved  a 
more  honored  remembrance.  One  of  his  hearers^  whom  I 
have  repeatedly  quoted,  wriring  some  years  after  his  deaths 
says  of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  man  not  easUy  to  be  paralleled 
for  all  things;"  his  "singular  virtues"  were  "well  known 
both  by  friends  and  enemies ; ''  he  was  "  a  man  learned  and 
of  solid  judgment,  and  of  a  quick  and  sharp  wit ; "  but  of  "  a 
tender  conscience,  and  very  sincere  in  all  his  ways ;  a  hater 
of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  and  would  be  very  plain 
with  his  best  Mends.  He  was  very  courteous,  affable,  and 
sociable  in  his  conversation,  and  towards  his  own  people 
espedally  "     He  was  **  an  acute  and  expert  disputant,  very 

*  In  "  ou^  of  a  lafgD  number  of  squaro  pits^  oontoiaing  ^paee  iuffidcnt 
for  four  coffins/'  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  ia  the  oldest  io  Leyden,  wid 
teems  to  hare  been  much  used  for  ^uHaI.  On  tho  mouiimenta  contain^  in 
it  are  fouud  Aome  dbtinguished  names.  In  the  book  of  buriakf  Bobinaoni 
tbete  called  '*  Roe  Lends,*'  is  described  us  **  preacher  of  the  English  »eet,  by 
the  Belfry  ; "  the  latter  expreasion  referring  to  the  place  of  bU  resideuee, 
whicht  vfith  the  profesaion  of  each  person  interred,  ia  given  in  the  Giavcn- 
boeck*  Uemoira,  ftc,  pp.  6^t  Tl. 
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quick  and  ready.'' — ^He  was  never  satisfied  in  himself 
until  he  bad  searched  any  cause  or  argument  he  had  to 
deal  in  thoroughly  and  to  the  bottom ;  and,"  adds  the  wri- 
ter, ^  we  have  heard  him  sometimes  say  to  his  familiarSf 
that  many  times,  both  in  writing  and  disputation,  he  had 
sufficientiy  answered  others,  but  many  times  not  himsdf," 
and  he  was  "  ever  desirous  of  light"* 

Some  time  after  his  death,  his  widow  and  children  came 
to  New  England.  Prince,  in  his  annals,  says  that  he  had 
often  seen  his  son  Isaac,  and  that  he  was  above  ninety 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  lived  at  Scituate 
in  1636;  and  in  1639  removed  to  Barnstable,  where  he 
left  male  posterity.f 

I  shall  regard  this  as  a  lost  day,  and  my  labor  as  utterly 
vain,  if,  from  this  account  of  Robinson  and  the  Pilgrim 

*  findford's  **  Dialogue,  or  the  Sum  of  a  Confarence  between  some  Young 
Men  bom  in  New  England,  and  anndry  Ancient  Men  that  came  out  of  Hoi- 
,  land  and  Old  England."    Chronidee  of  the  Pilgrims,  pp.  451,  452. 

Among  the  ewAier  notices  of  Robinson  in  works  printed  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  I  find,  in  Mr.  Sumner's  note  on  the  subject,  only  two  which  are 
of  any  particular  Talue.  Hoombeeck,  in  a  work  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1668,  twenty-eight  years  after  Bobinson's  death,  speaks  of  him  as  **  ministet 
of  the  Leyden  Separatists,"  and  the  **  best  among  the  Brownists,"  —  *'  beyond 
others  distingulBhed  for  probity  and  learning."  He  refers  to  the  softening 
influence  of  Ames  and  Parker.  Another  writer,  Horn,  in  his  Ecclesiastioal 
Histc^,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1687,  mentions  sereral  of  the  Separatists,  and 
•ays  of  Bobinson  that  he  '*  restored"  their  '*  languishing  and  expiring" 
cause ;  he  pronounces  him  *'  the  most  learned  and  modest  of  all  the  Sepa- 
ratists ; "  through  the  influence  of  Ames  and  Parker,  he  says,  he  ceased 
to  hold  the  opinions  of  the  rigid  Separatists,  and  "founded  the  sect  of 
Semi-separatists."  He  was  the  "  true  author,"  he  says,  **  of  Independency 
(now  CongregationaliBm)  as  then  existing  in  Old  and  New  England."  Me- 
moirs, &c,  pp.  72,  73.    Both  these  authorities  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Toung. 

Mr.  Sumner  says  that  the  "  former  presence"  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Leyden 
'<  is  now  quite  unknown  to  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  University." 

t  I  know  not  on  what  authority  the  Bev.  Dr.  Allen,  in  his  Biographical 
Dictionary,  asserts  that  John,  another  son  of  Bobinson,  liyed  at  Cape  Ann, 
and  had  a  son  Abraham,  who  liyed  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years. 
The  itatement  has  met  my  eye  in  no  other  writer. 
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company,  who,  from  reverence  for  freedom  and  reKgions 
principle,  forsook  country  and  friends  for  a  life  of  wander- 
ing, privation,  and  hardship,  and  unknown  graves  in  foreign 
lands,  —  we  derive  no  holy  or  quickening  influence.  What 
moral  enthusid^iu,  what  strength  of  conviction,  and  firm 
reliance  on  Providence,  did  it  require  to  stimulate  to  such 
efforts,  and  enable  the  mind  to  bear  tip  under  such  a  crush- 
ing weight  of  evil!  Do  not  their  faith  and  earnestness  put 
us  of  these  effeminate  day?^  to  shame  ?  They  came  nobly 
out  of  their  great  conflicts,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  empire 
here,  —  came  for  freedom,  not  for  gold,  the  great  eti mutant 
to  enterprise  now,  that  peoples  a  land  far  away.  They 
were  the  beginning  of  New  England ;  and  it  is  New  Eng- 
landj  by  its  institutionsj  its  principles,  and  its  influences, 
which  has  made  this  country  what  we  now  behold  it. 
Their  virtues,  their  earnestness,  their  fidelity  to  their  con- 
victions, are  deserving  of  perpetual  remembrance*  I  pity 
those  who  can  discern  no  merit  in  those  suffering  Pilgrims ; 
who  can  speak  of  their  faults  with  a  light  tongue,  or  allude 
to  them  only  to  utter  a  flippant  sneer  at  their  narrowness. 
Faults  every  one  admits  they  had;  but  to  see  only  their 
faults^  to  be  blind  to  the  great  worth  of  their  character  and 
deeds,  argues  a  mind,  I  must  say,  in  my  opinion,  far  more 
narrow  and  bigoted  than  theirs,  and  there  is  leas  excuse 
for  it.  We  find  some  apology  for  them  in  the  barbarities 
of  their  age,  ^nd  the  cruel  suiferings  which  were  inflicted 
on  them,  which  might  very  naturally  have  the  effect  of 
exasperating  their  spirits,  and  producing  a  degree  of  into- 
lerance >  Yet  intolerance  was  not  confined  to  them ;  it  was 
cbaiacteristic  of  the  times ;  and  they  never  manifested  the 
persecuting  spirit  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  Massachu* 
setts  Colony**  They  attached  importance  to  trifles,  it  is 
said ;  but  in  their  view  they  were  not  trifles.     Under  what 

*  Hutchinson's  MiuaacbuBettot  voL  iu  p^  431*  t  ii 
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others  deemed  such,  they  saw  great  principles;  and  for 
principles  they  contended ;  and  pitiful  must  be  the  mind 
which  cannot  see,  or  seeing  will  not  acknowledge  it. 
They  contended  for  principles.  Happy  for  us  if  we  had 
one  half  their  earnestness,  their  zeal,  their  unflinching  trust 
May  the  lesson  of  their  faithfulness  not  be  lost  upon  us! 
Let  us  be  as  true  to  the  light  we  enjoy,  —  the  light  of  the 
present  age,  —  as  they  were  to  that  which  spread  its 
dimmer  rays  around  them,  and  we  shall  be  better  than,  I 
fear,  we  now  are,  and  a  blessing  from  Heaven  will  rest 
upon  us. 

I  conclude  with  €tn  allusion  to  the  origin  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans's  hymn,  to  be  presently  sung,  on  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers ;  a  lyric  which  has  as  much  truth  as  poeti- 
cal beauty  in  it  It  does  justice,  but  no  more  than  justice, 
to  the  principle  which  animated  the  little  band  through  all 
their  wanderings, — from  the  time  they  left  their  ^  pleasant 
homes  in  England,"  till  they  found  an  unmarked  grave  in 
the  American  wilderness.  The  account  has  probably  met 
the  eye  of  many  of  you,  but  is  worth  repeating,  in  sub- 
stance, here.  The  gifted  poetess  herself  related  the  facts  to 
an  American  traveller.*  "  Should  you  like  to  know,"  said 
she,  "how  I  came  to  write  the  song?"  —  "It  was  thus: 
I  purchased  two  volumes  at  the  bookstore,  and  brought 
them  home ;  and,  as  I  laid  them  on  my  table,  my  eye  was 
attracted  by  their  envelope,  which  proved  to  be  eight  pciges, 
octavo,  of  an  address  delivered  at  Plymouth  on  some  anni- 
versary.!   There  was  no  titlepage  and  no  date.    The  excel- 

*  Rer.  Chas.  Brooks :  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Cape  Cod  Association. 

t  The  oration  referred  to  I  presume  to  he  that  of  the  Hon.  Edward  £ye« 
rett,  deliyered  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  22»  1824.  Judging  from  what  the  author 
of  the  poem  says  of  the  heauty  of  the  typography,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  very  graphic  description  of  the  voyage  and  landing,  —  beginning,  "  Me- 
thinks  I  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary,  adventurous  vessel,  the  « Mayflower' 
of  a  fofloni  hope,'  te.  on  p.  58  of  the  original  editioB,  —  I  ftel  no  hesitation 
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lence  of  the  paper  and  the  beauty  of  the  type  first  arrested 
my  attention ;  bnt  how  this  stray  firagment  got  to  Ireland, 
I  could  never  ascertain.  I  began  to  read,  and  I  found  it 
contained  an  entire  description  of  the  fact  of  landing ;  and 
so  beautiful  was  the  pEiintitigj  and  so  thrilling  the  fact^  that 
I  could  not  re&t  till  1  had  thrown  them  into  verse,  I  took 
off  my  bonnet,  seized  my  pen ;  and,  having  read  and  re- 
read the  story,  I  caught  the  fire  from  this  transatlantic  torch, 
and  began  to  UTite  \  and,  before  1  was  awaie^  1  had  finished 
roy  poem*"  ^ 

Thus  was  this  beautiful  ode,  which  has  now  become  a 
precious  home-lyric  in  New  England,  struck  off  at  a  single 
h€at^  in  one  of  those  moments  when  genius,  under  the 
«peU  of  a  great  idea  or  powerful  emotion,  works,  it  knows 
not  hoWj  and  gives  forth  to  the  world  an  imperishable 
record  of  its  inspiration.  To  such  trifling  incidents  do  the 
higheflt  creations  of  the  poetic  imagination  —  over  which 
time  shall  have  no  power  —  often  owe  their  birth.  The 
author's  own  comment  on  the  line,  — 

**  Freedom  to  woTAliip  God," 

was,  "  It  is  tie  truth  there  which  makes  the  poetry,"     Yes, 
in  liiifl  case  certainly,  truth  is  the  poetical  element     The 

In  pointing  to  the  pasaage  09  tbo  "  transatlantic  torch  "  »t  which  the  ^N^eteag 
*•  e*ught  her  Are," 

The  followiDg  paflsage  from  the  apostrophe  to  the  fathers,  with  which  the 
epeaker  concludes,  has  acquired  n^w  aignlficance  during  the  quarter  of  a 
cexitury  aod  a  little  more  which  has  dapsed  since  the  oration  was  delivered ; 
**  Victims  of  persecution !  how  wide  an  empire  acknowledges  the  away  of 
yOQT  principle*  !  Apostles  of  liberty  i  what  milliona  attest  the  authenticity 
of  your  mission  !  Meelt  champions  of  truth  I  no  stain  of  private  interest 
fir  of  Innocent  blood  is  on  the  spotless  gaimcnta  of  your  renoim  I  The 
great  continents  of  America  have  become,  at  length,  the  theatre  of  your 
ichieTemEnta ;  the  Atlantic  and  the  Paciflci  the  highways  of  communication ^ 
on  which  your  principles,  your  institutions,  your  example,  ore  botne,  Prom 
the  oldest  abodes  of  ciTiliistion,  the  Ten^able  plaina  of  Greece,  to  the 
tcaicel  J  explored  range  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  impulse  you  gave  ia  at  length 
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lives  of  those  men,  indeed,  though  they  ond^rstood  it  not, 
was  one  great  epic,  which  will  go  sonnding  on  through  all 
time.  Sorrowful  they  went  forth  on  their  way;  but  no 
laturel  that  binds  the  conqaerc»'s  brow  is  now  so  fresh  and 
green  as  theirs ;  and,  in  comparison  with  that  sweet  im« 
passioned  hymn,  the  ^trumpet  that  sings  of  fame"  would 
bat  feebly  echo  their  worth.  For  obscnrity  and  contempt, 
they  have  now  worid-wide  renown;  and  the  spot  which 
first  received  their  weary  feet  shall  indeed  be  ^holy  ground'' 
for  ever.  They  came  as  exiles ;  and  the  land  they  sought 
has  now  become,  for  all  the  wi»rld,  the  exile's  home. 
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NOTE. 


Thaches,  m  hk  '*  Histaiy  <^  Pljmoaih  "  (p.  25,  note),  notioet  the  error, 
and  makM  the  referenee  to  the  Old  Cdony  dab,  of  whidi  he  giyee  the 
hietoiy  (pp.  179^198).  He  is  the  only  writer  oonneeted  with  the  sub- 
ject,  whetiier  historiftii,  orator,  commentator,  or  poet,  in  whom  I  have 
ibiiiid  ai^  intimaticm  that  the  twenty-seocmd  is  not  the  true  day.  Were 
anj  af^Mal  to  authorities  necessary  to  show,  that,  in  dates  between  1600 
and  1700,  the  diftrenee  between  the  reformed  and  the  nnreformed  calen- 
dars is  ten  days  only,  they  could  be  readily  ^ven.  Thacher's  note,  with 
ve&renoes,  may  be  consulted ;  also  the  "  Encydopssdia  Americana,"  and 
SapgkmefDi,  art.  "  Epoch ; "  and  "  Brewster's  £(]^buigh  Encydopsodia," 
art.  <*  Cabronology." 

Smoe  the  delivery  of  the  discourse,  I  have  consulted  an  article  in  the 
**  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac  for  1845,"  written  by  Augustus  De 
Ifoigan,  Esq.,  Mathematical  Professor  in  Univerrity  College,  London,  from 
which  I  give  the  following  extracts :  "  The  time  which  elapses  between 
two  entries  of  the  sun  into  the  vernal  equinox  is  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  50  seconds.  The  calendar  of  Julius  CsBsar  takes  this  as  365 
days,  6  hours,  and  accordingly  allows  an  additional,  or  366th,  day  to  every 
fourth  year.  'Dob  makes  the  average  year  to  be  365^^  days,  which  is  too 
long  by  11  minutes,  10  seconds.  This  will  be  found  to  make  400  years 
too  l<mg  by  about  3  days ;  so  that  the  error  may  be  nearly  corrected  by 
reducing  3  leap-years  in  400  years  to  common  years.  The  mode  of  doing 
this  was  by  neglecting  to  make  leap-years  of  Uie  onni  Domini  which  end 
with  00,  unless  the  preceding  figures  are  divisible  by  4.  Thus  1600  is 
leap-year,  but  1700, 1800, 1900  are  not  leap-years ;  2000  is  leap-year,  but 
2100,  2200, 2300  are  not  leap-years.  In  the  Julian  calendar,  every  year 
is  leap-year  which  is  divisiUe  by  4 ;  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  the  excep- 
tion is,  that  the  years  which  dose  centuries  (or  end  with  00)  are  not 
leap-years,  unless  they  are  divisible  by  400.  This  correction  still  leaves 
the  year  a  little  too  long,  by  about  a  day  in  3600  years." — pp.  11, 12. 

"  The  di£krence  of  the  styles  is  the  diiflference  of  names  given  to  the 
same  day  in  the  reformed  and  unreformed  calendars.  The  refi»mation 
siqfypresses  ten  days  to  begin  with,  and  so  puts  the  reduming  ten  days 
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forward ;  moreover,  it  pots  it  one  day  forward  for  every  leap-year  whidi 
it  toniB  into  a  common  year,  as  soon  as  February  28  of  the  reduced  year 
is  past.  Thus  firom  1582,  October  5,  of  old  style,  October  15  of  new  style, 
np  to  1700,  February  28,  old  style,  March  10,  new  style,  the  addition  is 
ten  to  the  day  of  the  month.  But  in  old  style  there  is  such  a  day  as 
Februaxy  29, 1700,  which  there  is  not  in  the  new  s^e ;  hence,  from  the 
last  day  named  in  both  styles  up  to  1800,  February  28,  old  style,  March 
11,  new  style,  the  diflbrence  of  styles  is  eleven  d&ys ;  and  so  on.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  twelve  days." — p.  33. 

The  most  exact  information  I  have  met  with,  in  regard  to  the  time  at 
which  the  reformed  calendar  was  introduced  in  diflerent  countries,  may  be 
found  in  '*  The  Chronology  of  History,"  by  Sir  Harris  ^cholas,  pp.  32 — 
36  (Lardner's  Cab.  Cyd.).  "In  Russia  and  Greece,"  says  the  writer, 
'<  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  stiU  (1833)  rejected,  and  they  adhere  teni^ 
ciously  to  the  old  style,  which  is  also  the  case  throughout  the  East."  — 
p.  34. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  for^  of  popular  prejudice  and  superstition, 
Professor  De  Morgan  states,  that,  '<  when  in  En^^and,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  [the  change  from  old  to  new  st^e]  vras  at  last  introduced,  the 
mob  pursued  the  minister  in  his  carriage,  clamoring  for  the  days  by  which, 
as  they  supposed,  their  lives  had  been  shortened;  and  the  illness  and 
death  of  the  astronomer  Bradley,  who  had  assisted  the  govemment  with 
his  advice,  were  attributed  to  a  judgment  from  Heaven."  —  Can^^anion 
to  BriHsh  Almanac  for  1845,  pp.  12, 13. 
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DISCOURSE. 


I.  SAMUEL  2:80. 
ThBM    that    HONOB    MB,    I    WILL    HONOB. 

"  God  only  is  great."  He  sitteth  on*  his  throne 
independent,  —  and  needeth  not  the  homage  of 
the  angels  even.  When  Solomon  had  "builded 
an  house  unto  the  Lord,"  he  was  overcome  by  the 
thought  of  having  ventured  to  provide  a  resting- 
place  for  Him  who  filleth  immensity ;  and  with  a 
subdued  feeling  he  exclaimed :  "  Will  God  in  very 
deed  dwell  with  men  on  the  earth?  Behold 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee;  how  much  less  this  house  which  I  have 
built ! "  So  wonderful  is  the  structure  of  mind,  so 
mysterious  are  the  sympathies  between  the  Great 
Spirit  and  the  intelligences  which  he  hath  made, 
that  he  is  said  to  inhabit  their  praises,  and  he 
declares :  "  Whoso  ©flfereth  praise  glorifieth  me." 

How  shall  we  understand  this  mystei^?  In 
WHAT  WAY  can  a  child  of  the  dust  honor  that  lofty 
One  before  whom  the  heavens  are  unclean  ? 


A  heatiiien  sage  has  said,  that  to  know  CM  is 
to  gloriiy  him.  So  majestic  are  the  attributes  of 
Jehovah,  that  a  mind  perceiving  most  admire,  even 
if  it  hate  them.  The  conscience  of  a  fallen  spirit 
approves  of  the  virtue  which  the  will  rejecta 
Grod  is  exalted  by  the  lost  minds  who  believe  and 
tremble. 

Much  more  is  he  honored  by  men  who  piously 
seek  to  know,  in  order  to  love  him.  When  the 
idea  of  his  Excellence  is  followed  by  the  becoming 
affection,  when  every  thought  of  his  ways  elicits 
the  appropriate  confidence,  when  the  knowledge 
of  his  truth  blooms  into  reverence  for  it,  and  bears 
the  fruit  of  peace  and  good  will,  then  is  the  Father 
glorified.  One  sigh  of  a  poAitent  child  is  a  nobler 
tribute  to  the  divine  praise,  than  is  the  largest 
knowledge  of  a  seraph  even.  How  complete,  then, 
is  the  honor  which  God  receives  from  the  most 
capacious  intelligence,  sanctified  by  the  fullest 
love ;  when  every  idea  concerning  him  is  enriched 
with  an  appropriate  emotion,  and  every  new 
thought  occasions  new  and  holier  joy& 

As  Jehovah  is  honored  by  the  mere  fact  of  our 
intelligence  respecting  him,  even  if  it  call  forth  a 
reluctant  homage,  and  still  more  by  our  fi:ee*will 
offering,  that  answers  to  the  claims  of  our  intelli- 
gence, so  is  he  glorified  by  our  endeavors  to  difiuse 
among  other  minds  a  like  knowledge,  with  its  cor- 


vespondingt  love.  A.CiiBiBtian:  scliDlar,  contendfaig 
with  theinfirmititeof  an  emaciated  body,  leayiog 
his  ^eeplesa  conch  that  he  may  discipline  himself 
for  the  stndies  of  an  anxioas  day,  and  closing  his 
vohime  at  evening,  that  he  may  gain  some  inter- 
mittent sleep  for  the  relief  of  his  wearied  frame ; 
eating  the  bread  of  carefulness,  that  he  may  have 
a  clear  mind  for  interpreting  the  sacred  page, 
k^ping  aloof  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  that 
he  may  search  out  new  motives  for  winning  them 
to  a  life  of  godliness ;  such  a  scholar  oflfers  his  soul 
and  his  body  as  a  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord,  and 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  ease,  he  persuades 
others  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.  When  a  Biblical  teacher  allures  young 
men  to  become,  themselves,  the  instructors  of  the 
community ;  when  he  inspires  them  with  a  love 
of  the  gospel,  qualifies  them  to  translate  it  into 
other  tongues^  instils  into  them  an  earnest  desire 
to  open  this  treasure  before  their  wondering  fellow 
men ;  when  he  sends  them  forth,  year  after  year, 
to  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south, 
earnest  to  make  known  what  they  have  learned 
from  him,  such  a  teacher  of  teachers  is  himself  a 
missionary,  perambulating  among  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth,  going  from  the  wigwams  of  the  West 
to  the  city  of  Constantine,  and  in  a  kind  of  moral 
ubiquity  unfolding  the  varied  truths  which  he  has 


gathered  up  in  his  still  retreat.  On  one  and  the 
same  Sabbath,  through  a  hundred  ministers,  to 
Farthians  and  Medes,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  in  Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Fontus 
and  Asia;  to  the  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
Froselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  he  is  speaking  in 
their  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

The  principles  of  the  gospel  are  disseminated 
among  men,  not  more  by  argument,  than  by  the 
authority  of  personal  character.  Hence  a  child  of 
the  dust  may  honor  the  King  of  kings,  by  asso- 
ciating religion  and  religious  truth  with  those 
qualities  which  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  style  of  intellect  which  may  be  in  itself 
no  worthier  than  other  styles,  but  it  dazzles  the 
observers ;  it  strikes  their  imagination ;  it  enforces 
homage.  A  man  of  marked  subtlety  and  acute- 
ness  of  powers,  of  accurate  distinctions,  and  a 
scrupulous  nicety  of  expression,  is  not  fitted  to 
carry  captive  the  multitude ;  but  they  are  surprised 
and  borne  onward  by  the  comprehensive  mind 
that  generalizes  extensively,  and  calls  up  illustra- 
tions from  a  multifarious  reading ;  the  mind  that 
takes  a  wide  range  over  all  sciences,  and  sweeps 
through  a  literature  in  various  and  strange  lan- 
guages, and  holds  together  the  spoils  of  a  vast 
learning  within  the  grasp  of  a  giant  memory. 
When  this  man  consecrates  his  genius  to  the 


cause  of  the  Nazarene,  many  troubled  souls  are 
comforted ;  the  timid  grow  valiant  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  and  praise  their  Maker  for  giving  them  a 
strong  staff  on  which  they  may  lean-  "  Not  mamf 
wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  are  called ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ; 
and  Grod  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty;  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  hath  Grod  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which 
are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that 
no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  Still,  it 
pleaseth  him  to  give  here  and  there  a  sovereign 
demonstration  that  all  the  riches  of  the  spiritual 
world  are  his ;  that  at  his  behest  lie  the  resources 
of  the  most  versatile  intelligence,  and  he  holds  in 
his  hand  the  hearts  of  the  kings  in  the  realm  of 
mind,  and  tumeth  them  whithersoever  he  will 
*  Nor  is  our  Sovereign  honored  by  the  authori- 
tative character  of  the  intellect  alone,  which  he 
consecrates  to  himself.  There  is  a  peculiar  style 
of  moral  excellence,  which,  though  it  may  have 
no  more  intrinsic  value  than  other  styles,  is  more 
fitted  to  attract  the  admiration  of  men  to  itself  and 
to  its  great  Author.  There  is  a  virtue  in  duly 
caring  for  the  body ;  but  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  will  rather  go  with  him  who  makes  the 


animal  give  way  to  the  spiritaal  natare^  and  is  not 
afraid  to  ^we,  while  he  does  not  abuse  his  health, 
and  perseveres  in  weariness  and  painKidness,  in 
WHtdiings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in^  fastingB 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness,  to  labor  forihe  mend 
improvement  of  the  churchea  There  is  a  virtue 
in  frugality;  but  the  multitude  wiH  kindle  into  the 
higher  enthusiasm  ft>r  a  generous  temper,  and  in 
their  view  the  crown  of  a  public  servant  is,  that 
after  a  hard  life  he-  died  poor.  There  is  a  viittie 
in  a  fitting  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  com- 
munity;  but  the  masses  of  the  people  will  raise 
their  loudest  shout  for  the  man  who  braves  public 
opinion  in  what  he>  deems  a  good  cause.  Sooner 
or  later,  they  bow  before  him  who  has  a  positive 
diaracter,  and  who  assails  a  favorite  *error  or  vice 
in  high  places;  who  rushes  ibrward  amid .obkiquy^ 
in  >  defiance  of  a  general  ill-'wiU^  and  is  eamest  for 
a  seekning  troth  or  grace,  be  it  generally  iidespised; 
and  istfearlesd  of  ail  who  m«y»fesi8t  him^'And 
b^aiS' their  reproaches  andigo^s itowani virilit/ his 
e^^  single  oa  "one  marli^  and*  when  circumTented 
by>  their  >  snatresf  ^fbrces  hia  passage  through<  them 
audi  gains ihiTptiae;  i^There  is  a  vatueiin  tfeoreefr 
Hen 'ted  pradentKreseitrei;  buft  tiKe>liearts4if  men 
will  open' most  ^readify  te  him^  wha^  is  ftanktand 
ingeimous',M  yho^^^i?^  rather  lose  his  causa. than 
spring  Ha»itmiiie  upon  his  advBrsMry,irand^/wfll  lie 
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ensnared  into  the  loss  of  his  estate  or  his  fame, 
soouer  than  be  guilty  of  one  mean  evasion ;  who 
will  retract  his  errors  as  guilelessly  as  he  made 
them,  and  will  expose  all  his  foibles,  and  lay  open 
the  recesses  of  his  soul  gladly,  rather  than  deceive 
the  lowest  of  his  race.     When  a  man  of  such 
noble  impulses  blends  his  own  name  with  that  of 
true  godliness,  he  is  a  jewel  in  the  Redeemer's 
CTo^wn.     He  wins  a  large  community  to  a  devout 
life.       He  makes  men  feel  that  lowly  Christians 
are   the  world's  nobility.      They  honor  God  for 
hincL     He  honors  Grod  through  them.     It  may  be 
that  Simon  Peter  had  no  truer  love  than  Bartholo- 
mew or  James  the  Less,  but  he  has  associated 
religion  with  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  identified  real 
piety  with  real  courage;    and  all  times  will  pay 
obeisance  to  a  manly  boldness,  and  to  the  genius 
of  the  gpspel,  which  makes  the  wicked  flee  when 
no  man  pursueth,  but  makes  the  righteous  bold  as 
a  lion. 

"  Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor." 

God  exalts  them,  in  causing  them  to  glorify 
him.  Nothing  can  glorify  that  august  Being,  save 
what  is  itself  noble ;  and  by  everything  which  is 
truly  dignified  he  is  exalted,  as  the  Great  Spirit 
fix)m  whom  cometh  down  every  perfect  gift.  The 
t^hief  greatness  of  man  is  summed  up  in  his 
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virtue,  and  this  virtue  is  itself  an  honor,  and  the 
virtuous  man  has  obtained  this  honor  from  the 
Father  of  Lights,  and  is  ennobled  by  the  mere 
reception  of  that  which,  proverbially,  is  its  own 
reward. 

As  we  honor  the  Most  High  by  a  love  to. his 
truth,  so  he  will  crown  that  love  with  his  blessing. 
It  is  one  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  fresh 
disclosures  of  his  will  to  the  earnest  and  trustftil 
seeker.  He  is  pleased  by  our  honest  search  after 
all  that  pertains  to  his  attributes.  No  man  has  a 
character  that  will  bear  to  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. The  great  distinction  of  God  is,  that  all 
new  discoveries  of  his  ways  will  be  discoveries  of 
new  excellence,  and  we  praise  him  by  our  assured 
faith  that  the  deeper  we  descend  into  the  mine  of 
Christian  doctrine,  so  much  the  richer  vnll  be  the 
gold  and  the  precious  stones  found  in  those  depths. 
His  will  is,  that  himself  be  known,  not  be  hidden 
from  observation.  They  who  strive  to  know  him, 
then,  coincide  with  his  will;  and,  seeking,  shall 
find  the  wisdom  which  he  gives  in  recompense 
of  their  toils.  There  is  a  sympathy  between  an 
inquiring  spirit  and  every  religious  idea  That 
idea  is  Uke  a  magnet,  drawing  to  itself  the  mind 
that  inclines  to  learn  of  it  The  appetences  of  a 
Christian  scholar  after  larger  and  higher  attain- 
ments in  revealed  truth,  are  a  commendation  of 
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that  truth ;   as  the  bended  branches  of  a  house- 
plant  toward  the  window,  illustrate  the  worth  of 
the  light  of  day.    Nothing  can  satisfy  a  true  divine, 
but  the  word  of  God.     In  his  extreme  age  his  zeal 
remains  fresh  for  this  word.      As  he  walks  the 
streets  he  is  old;   but  he  becomes  young  again 
^vhen  he  opens  this  volume,  for  this  renews  the 
strength  of  the  faint     Amid  the  depressing  mala- 
dies   of  a  student's  life,  he  finds  his  chief  comfort 
in  exploring  these  pages,  for  these  are  a  medicine 
to  the  sick.     The  world  is  dark  to  him,  but  the 
Bible  lies  before  him  in  illuminated  letters.     Foes 
rise  up  against  him,  but  he  loses  himself  in  the 
contemplation  of  God.     He  is  enveloped  in  the 
truth.     This  is  his  protection.     And  the  very  fact 
that  the  Scriptures  have  this  variety  of  appeal  to 
his  varied  sensibilities,  that  they  are  his  defence 
amid  peril,  his  lamp  in   the  darkness,  his  com- 
panion when  lonely,  his  stafi*  when  he  is  languid ; 
the  fact  that  they  are  everything  to  him  in  every 
want,  is  an  encomium   upon  their  value,  as  it 
proves  them  to  be  the  word  ever  in  season.     Such 
a  man,  free  from  personal  interests,  superior  to 
partisan  schemes,  sacrificing  his  old  prejudices  to 
the  great  Teacher,  will  be  elevated  into  the  true 
knowledge.     He  may  err  in  an  individual  argu- 
ment.    He  may  mistake  a  minor  interpretation. 
But  we  may  rely  upon  the  general  tendencies  of 
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his  mind.  The^great  principles  of  the  gospel  he 
will  understand.  This  understanding  is  an  appro- 
priate reward  for  a  hearty  search.  He  who  gives 
a  healthful  air  to  the  lungs  panting  for  it,  and  pro- 
vides a  fit  satisfaction  for  every  instinct  made  by 
Him,  also  "giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his 
sight,  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  joy;"  and  has 
established  it  as  an  ordinance,  that  if  an  inquirer 
have  a  pure  love  for  the  truth,  he  shall  be  honored 
with  a  growing  knowledge  of  it. 

To  a  man  of  these  generous  aspirations  after 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  be  vouchsafed  a  good 
name  among  his  fellow  men.  Even  in  this  gross 
world,  Grod  will  honor  him  for  his  spiritual  tastes. 
Amid  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  there  is  still  preserved 
in  the  race  a  respect  for  truth,  and  for  those  who 
seek  the  truth  with  a  full  heart  Men  who  hate 
the  search,  will  gaze  and  admire.  Deep-seated  in 
the  human  soul,  among  its  ineradicable  instincts, 
is  a  reverence  for  an  honest  man,  who  studies  to 
know  God  in  order .  to  become  like  him,  and 
who  becomes  assimilated  to  him  in  order  to  know 
him  yet  more  perfectly.  Men  may  oppose  such 
an  inquirer;  they  may  calumniate  him,  but  the 
best  part  of  their  natures  yields  a  homage  to  him, 
and  they  will  garnish  his  sepulchre  when  he  is  no 
more.  Even  if  the  letters  of  his  name  be  for- 
gotten, his  character  will  be  venerated.   The  rever- 
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ence  ^^Mch  is  paid  to  a  clear  mind  animated  by 
pure  desires,  is  paid  to  him  in  reality,  though  not 
in  form,  after  his  titles  and  even  his  residence  have 
ceased  to  be  recognized.     The  thoughts  which  he 
started  into  life  will  live  on,  and  at  last  will  find 
him  out  and  pay  him  tribute.     No  literature  is  so 
permanent  as  the  religions;  for  none  is  so  inter- 
twined with  the   enduring  sensibilities  of  man. 
No  poetry,  no  paintings,  no  sculptures  keep  their 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  race,  so  long  as  those 
which  are  consecrated  to  Him  who  made  our  souls 
for  religion.     To  this  end  are  we  born,  that  we 
may  know  and  do  the  will  of  God.    He,  therefore, 
who   enlarges    our   comprehension   of  that  will, 
furthers  the  end  of  our  being;  and  as  men  become 
the  more  mindful  of  their  high  vocation,  they  will 
be  the  more  grateful  to  every  one  who  has  quick- 
ened their  moral  growth.     The  exile  at  St.  Helena 
complained,  that  in  a  few  ages  all  his  mighty  deeds 
would  be  honored  with  only  a  few  sentences  of  the 
historian.     But  the  histories  which  will  be  read  in 
the  Millennium,  will  portray  the  character  and  the 
influence  of  Augustine  and  Luther,  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  a  present  reality.      Long  buried  reminis- 
cences of  the  good  will  then  be  revived.    Then  will 
be  the  first  resurrection  of  those  who  have  signally 
honored  God.    While  the  fame  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  as  the  snow  upon  the  river,  the  deeds  of  the 
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righteous    shall  be   held  in   everlasting    remem- 
brance. 

But  the  highest  honor  of  those  who  adorn  the 
church  of  the  Redeemer,  is  reserved  for  a  nobler' 
sphere.  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  forever  and 
ever."  He  that  hungereth  and  thirsteth  for 
divine  knowledge,  shall  sit  down  at  last  to  a  peren- 
nial feast.  He  who  has  the  most  spiritual  mind, 
is  the  best  prepared  for  the  world  of  spirits.  There 
is  a  temple,  where  the  fathers  of  the  church  are 
assembled  as  devout  learners.  There  is  a  school, 
where  great  philosophers  stand  in  adoring  council. 
There  is  an  arena,  where  the  captains  and  the 
mighty  men  of  the  church  militant  rest  from  their 
warfare,  and  cast  the  crowns  of  their  victory  at 
the  feet  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  elect  minds 
of  the  church,  the  venerable  doctors  of  divine 
science  are  collected  there  in  a  magnificent  array, 
and  have  become  like  unto  their  great  Teacher, 
for  they  see  him  as  he  is.  Owen  and  Baxter  are 
there  ;  and  strive  together  no  more.  Toplady  and 
Wesley  are  there ;  and,  forgetting  their  old  con- 
tentions, unite  in  each  other's  hymns  of  praise. 
Heaven  has  long  been  attracting  to  itself^  and 
continues  still  to  draw  up  within  its  alluring  walls, 
whatever  is  majestic  and  vigorous  and  graceful  in 
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the  church  below.  The  clouds  do  not  roll  up  the 
mountam  and  vanish  out  of  our  sight  into  the 
pure  skies  above  us  more  surely,  or  by  a  firmer 
law,  than  our  good  men  who  honor  their  Lord, 
rise  from  our  view  to  be  honored  by  him. 

When  the  Most  High  endueth  any  of  his  ser- 
vants with  rich  and  costly  gifts,  he  requireth  us 
to  take  note  of  them,  and  to  say  with  the  prophet : 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God,  forever  and  ever ; 
for  wisdom  and  might  are  hia  And  he  changeth 
the  times  and  the  seasons ;  he  removeth  kings  and 
setteth  up  kings;  he  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise, 
and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understand- 
ing." Let  us  now  strive  to  gain  a  deeper  reverence 
for  his  name,  while  we  glance  at  the  favors  which 
he  lavished  upon  the  man  whose  form,  on  its 
passage  to  the  grave,  is  for  a  brief  hour  detained 
in  the  sanctuary. 

MosEs  Stuart  Was  born  in  the  town  of  Wilton, 
State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March, 
1780.  Like  the  majority  of  our  clergymen,  he 
was  a  farmer's  son ;  and,  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  any  but  a 
farmer's  life.  His  early  field  labors,  although  they 
did  not  give  him  health,  were  one  means  of  pro- 
longing his  days.     He  looked  back  upon  the  farm 
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as  one  of  his  best  schools,  where  were  nurtured 
some  of  his  most  healthful  tastes.  In  his  extreme 
age,  he  remembered  the  eagerness  with  which, 
when  but  four  years  old,  he  read  a  book  of  popu- 
lar ballads.  At  that  early  period,  he  had  a  fondness 
which  never  forsook  him,  for  the  creations  of  an 
imaginative  geniua  When  a  lad  of  but  twelve 
years,  he  became  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  WilL  In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was 
sent  to  an  academy  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  English 
education.  His  preceptor  was  quick  to  recognize 
in  him  the  signs  of  a  masculine  intellect,  and 
urged  him  to  prepare  for  a  collegiate  course.  He 
began  his  Latin  Grammar  with  a  characteristic 
impetua  In  one  evening  he  learned  the  four 
conjugations  of  verbs.  In  another  evening  he 
mastered  the  sixty  rules  of  syntax.  In  three  days 
the  principles  of  the  whole  grammar  were  in  his 
mind,  and  he  found  himself  a  member  of  a  class 
who  had  devoted  several  months  to  the  language. 
While  pursuing  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  he 
attended  also  to  the  French  classics.  Several  of 
his  elder  schoolmates  had  devoted  many  weeks 
to  the  reading  of  Telemachus.  They  ridiculed 
him  for  his  attempt  to  recite  with  them  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  study.  He  remained  with  them 
a  day  and  a  half,  and  was  then  transferred  to  a 
higher  class. 
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In  May,  1797,  having  been  under  the  careful 
tuition  of  Roger  lifinot  Sherman,  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  of  Tale  College.  At  this  period, 
his  tastes  were  preeminently  for  the  mathematics ; 
but  his  thirst  for  all  learning  was  intense.  His 
physical  system  proved  then,  as  ever  afterward, 
unable  to  sustain  the  full  action  of  his  mind  One 
of  his  honored  classmates  describes  '^the  identity 
of  the  youth  of-  seventeen  with  the  old  man  of 
seventy,"  and  says :  "  The  first  composition  which 
I  heard  him  read,  was  in  the  same  style,  in  its 
leading  characteristics,  as  his  last  publication  from 
tlve  press."  —  "  At  our  Commencement  in  1799,  he 
had  the  salutatory  oration,  which  was  considered 
at  that  time,  the  firzt  appointment,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  a  single  individual  of  the  class 
thought  this  distinction  unmerited."  Thus  early 
in  life  he  had  a  marked,  positive,  determined 
character. 

During  the  year  after  his  graduation,  he  taught 
an  academy  in  North  Fairfield,  Connecticut;  and 
during  a  part  of  the  following  year,  he  was  the 
principal  of  a  high  school  in  Danbury,  Connecticut 
Here  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
soon  left  the  school  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  this  study,  in  the  oflBlce  of  Judge  Chapman  or 
Judge  Edmonds,  at  Newtown.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1802,  at  Danbury. 
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Iq  the  legal  profession,  a  brilliant  career  opened 
before  him.  In  many  respects,  he  seemed  made 
for  an  advocate.  He  had  a  memory  quick  to 
seize  the  minutest  facts  of  every  case,  and  strong 
to  retain  the  old  precedents  relating  to  them.  He 
had  a  rare  vividness  of  conception,  by  which  he 
could  bring  himself  and  his  auditors  into  the  ideal 
presence  of  any  scene.  He  had  a  fertility  of  illus- 
tration, and  could  present  a  single  idea  in  so  many 
different  lights  and  shades,  as  to  make  the  dullest 
mind  both  see  and  feel  it.  He  had  a  singular 
readiness  of  utterance,  and  a  quickness  of  repartee, 
and  a  forceful,  authoritative  manner*  which  would 
have  held  a  mastery  over  the  jurors,  and  baffled 
most  of  his  antagonists.  His  legal  studies  exerted 
an  obvious  influence  on  his  whole  subsequent  life. 
He  ever  delighted  in  examining  points  of  jurispru- 
dence. Thus  was  he  led  to  cherish  such  an  interest 
in  politics  as  was  enough  to  absorb  an  ordinary 


*  The  power  of  Mr.  Stuart's  elocution,  is  not  readily  understood  by 
those  who  heard  him  in  his  adyanced  life  only.  An  eminent  critic, 
£uniliar  with  him  in  his  youth,  says  that  his  Master's  Oration  spoken  at 
Yale  College  in  1802,  was  requested  for  the  press  and  published  by  the 
editor  of  the  United  States  Grazette,  in  Philadelphia,  and  adds :  "  This 
was  an  honor  unusual  at  that  time.  I  must  say,  however,  that  the 
oration  owed  its  success  in  part  to  the  nianner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
nounced. No  man  whom  I  have  ever  known,  has  appeared  to  me  hi^ 
equal  in  the  fiwiulty  of  saying  even  common  things  so  as  to  give  them 
the  air  of  novelties.*' 
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mind.  He  continued  through  life  to  preserve 
some  familiarity  with  the  decisions  of  the  EngUsh 
courts ;  with  the  movements  of  the  French  and 
Grerman  parties ;  and  was  as  conversant  with  the 
political  details  of  our  own  country,  as  if  he  had 
been  constantly  in  civil  office.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  of  his  continuance  among  us,  he 
examined  our  relations  to  the  Magyars,  with  as 
lively  an  interest  as  if  he  had  been  responsible  to 
our  national  Cabinet  for  his  opinion.  It  was  a 
singular  felicity  with  which,  in  the  Professor's 
chair,  he  often  referred  to  the  principles  of  human 
legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
divine.  He  acquired  a  certain  manliness  and 
versatility  of  style  from  his  perusal  of  the  forensic 
orators,  and  he  often  advised  men  to  study  the 
noble  science  of  the  law,  as  preparative  for  the 
nobler  one  of  divinity. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
was  called  to  a  tutorship  in  Yale  College.  "  My 
love  of  study,"  he  writes,  "induced  me  to  accept 
the  office."  He  continued  to  perform  its  duties  from 
the  autumn  of  1802  to  that  of  1804.  A  teacher  of 
large  experience,  who  was  then  associated  with 
him  in  the  college  Faculty,  has  said  of  Mr. 
Stuart :  "  He*  excelled  all  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known  in  the  same  employment,  for  enkindling 
among  his  pupils  an  ardent  zeal  in  their  literary 
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pursuits;  although  his  instruction,  perhaps,  was 
not  better  than  that  of  some  others."  —  "  His  great 
power  was,  in  making  a  class  feel  that  something 
was  to  he  done.  Even  Dr.  Dwight,  whose  influ- 
ence in  this  way  was  wonderful,  did  not  in  this 
particular  surpass  Mr.  Stuart."  During  the  earlier 
part  of  his  tutorship,  the  science  of  the  law  was 
ever  in  his  mind.  "  I  well  remember,"  says  one 
of  his  associates  in  office,  "  that  he  would  often 
speak  to  me  of  some  discovery  he  had  made  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  a  legal  formula,  or  of  some 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  courts ;  or  he  would 
mention  some  new  decision  of  which  he  had 
learned,  and  which  he  considered  as  settUng  some 
important  legal  principle."  But  soon  a  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  his  conversation.  He  felt, 
probably,  the  influence  of  that  religious  movement 
which  had  so  recently  made  the  collegiate  year  of 
of  1801-2  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  New 
Haven.  Of  two  hundred  and  thirty  students, 
about  one  third,  and  among  them  the  philan- 
thropic Evarts,  had  become  interested  in  the 
claims  of  the  gospel.  One  day,  desirous  of  pro- 
curing some  appropriate  book  for  the  Sabbath, 
Mr.  Stuart  borrowed  of  the  President,  a  volume 
of  Macknight  on  the  Epistles.  That  volume 
opened  before  the  future  philologist  a  new  field 
of  inquiry.    At  first  his  interest  in  it  seemed  to  be 
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a  mere  literary  inquisitiveness ;  soon  he  became 
absorbed  in  religious  contemplation.  His  feelings 
were  deeply  moved.  For  a  long  time  he  resisted 
the  new  influence,  but  at  last  bowed  his  heart 
before  God.  There  was  great  joy  among  the 
disciples,  when  so  promising  a  mind  yielded  its 
prospective  honors  to  the  Redeemer.  In  the  early 
part  of  1803  he  connected  himself  with  the  church 
in  Yale  College. 

Under  the  direction  of  President  Dwight,  who 
entertained  for  him  a  high  esteem,  he  now  began 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  a  preacher. 
"  After  reading,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Hopkins's  System  of 
Divinity,  a  number  of  President  Edwards's  Trea- 
tises, several  of  Andrew  Fuller's,  a  part  of  Ridgley's 
Body  of  Divinity,  and  some  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  and  a  part  of  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tion, I  was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach,  by 
the  neighboring  Association  of  Ministers."  Thus 
narrow  was  the  ordinary  course  of  theological 
study  in* that  day!  Its  present  expansion  is  a 
result,  in  no  small  degree  of  his  own  efforts. 

In  the  autumn  of  1804,  he  journeyed  for  his 
hesdth  among  the  Green  mountains ;  and  having 
preached  several  Sabbaths  at  Middlebury,  Vt,  was 
invited  to  take  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  that  town.  Having  declined  this 
call,  he  spent  several  weeks  in  supplying  the  pulpit 
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of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Dana,  in  New  Haven;  and, 
subsequently,  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  in  New 
York.  "  Soon  after  I  had  begun  to  preach  in  New 
Haven,"  he  says,  "the  people  made  a  movement 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  their  pastor,  that  I  should 
be  settled  as  a  colleague  with  him ;  but  when  he 
had  heard  me  preach  several  times,  he  strenuously 
opposed  "  the  movement.  Dr.  Dana  had  been  long 
known,  as  an  opposer  of  the  Edwardses,  Bellamy, 
and  Hopkins.  But  he  could  not  resist  the  deter- 
mination of  his  people  to  enjoy  the  services  of 
Mr.  Stuart.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral 
office.  Mr.  Stuart  was  chosen  his  successor  with 
only  five  dissenting  votes,  and  was  ordained  on 
the  fifth  of  March,  1806,  "  His  short  ministry  in 
New  Haven,  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
church  which  he  served  as  pastor.  We  might 
almost  define  his  settlement  as  the  date  of  a  revo- 
lution. The  old  petrified  order  of  things  which 
had  come  down  through  the  ministry  of  at  least 
three  successive  pastors,  and  which  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  traditions  of  more  than  a  century, 
was  rapidly  and  efiectually  disturbed.  Meetings 
for  prayer  and  free  religious  conference,  which 
before  had  been  hardly  known  —  meetings  in  the 
evening  by  candlelight,  which  before  had  been 
reckoned  little  better  than  a  scandal,  became  fre- 
quent.    A  new  religious  vitality  began  to  be  devel- 
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oped  in  the  church;  a  new  seriousness  spread 
itself  over  the  congregation  at  large."  So  writes 
the  present  minister  of  that  church,*  and  he  adds 
that,  during  the  three  years  and  ten  months  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  pastorate,  two  hundred  persons  were 
admitted  into  full  communion  in  the  church,  of 
ivhom  only  twenty-eight  were  received  by  letter 
from  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Wellnigh  the 
whole  ministry  of  this  zealous  man,  was  passed 
amid  scenes  of  special  religious  interest  They 
fitted  him  for  his  literary  life.  He  had,  indeed,  a 
rare  combination  of  excellences  for  a  pulpit  orator. 
His  voice,  deep,  sonorous,  solemn,  was  like  that 
of  a  prophet.  His  commanding  and  impassiohed 
manner  gave  to  his  spoken  words  a  power  which 
they  lost  on  the  printed  page.  His  language  was 
copious,  his  illustrations  were  distinct,  his  vivacity 
of  thought  awakened  men,  his  energy  of  feeling 
bore  them  onward.  He  seized  a  subject  in  its 
strong  points,  and  held  it  up,  simple,  clear,  prom- 
inent, until  it  affected  his  hearers  as  it  obviously 
aiSected  himself.  He  loved  his  work.  His  interest 
in  preaching  rose  to  enthusiasm.  In  despite  of  all 
his  zeal  for  books,  he  devoted  each  afternoon  of 
every  week  to  the  duties  of  a  pastor.t    Had  he 

*  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

t  Speaking  of    a  negro,   once  pnrcliased  as  a  slave  hy  President 
Stiles,  Mr.  Stuart  -was  wont  to  remark :  *^  That  negro  was  the  sexton  of 
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remained  in  the  pastoral  life,  he  would  have  been 
what  is  now  provincially  termed  a  "revival 
preacher."  Thousands  in  our  cities  would  have 
continued  to  hang,  as  they  once  did,  upon  his 
lips.  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  Dr. 
Porter  of  this  Seminary,  on  listening  to  one  of  his 
sermons,  almost  fbigot  his  usual  care  for  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  occasion,  and  had  no  sooner  passed 
the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  than  he  exclaimed 
aloud :  "  This  is  preaching  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  (Jod."  The  life  of  our  friend's  dis- 
courses was,  Christ  and  him  cracified.  On  the 
communion  Sabbath,  at  the  sacramental  table,  his 
emotions  often  choked  his  utterance,  and  he 
expressed  his  sympathies  in  silent  tears.  Many 
of  his  admirers,  after  the  maturest  deliberation, 
deemed  it  unwise  for  him  to  leave  the  sphere  of 
a  parish  minister.  But  his  field  was  the  world. 
When  his  removal  to  Andover  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  President  Dwight  replied, 
"We  cannot  spare  him."  Dr.  Spring  rejoined, 
"  We  want  no  man  who  can  be  spared." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  1810,  Mr. 
Stuart  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Sacred  Lit- 

my  church,  and  the  most  happy  man  on  accoont  of  his  piety  whom  I 
ever  knew.  I  used  to  call  on  him  oftener  than  on  any  man  in  my  congre- 
gation, and  it  did  me  more  good  to  hear  hm  converse  on  his  religious 
experience,  than  any  other  man." 
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erature,  in  this  Theological  Seminary.  "I  came 
here,^'  he  says,  "with  little  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  the  power  of  making 
oat,  after  a  poor  fashion  too,  the  bare  translation 
of  some  [five  or  six]  chapters  in  Genesis  and  a 
few  Fsalnu^  by  aid  of  Parkhursfs  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con, and  without  the  vowel-points.  I  had  not, 
and  never  have  had,  the  aid  of  any  teacher  in  my 
biblical  studies.  Alas!  for  our  country  at  that 
time  (a.  d.  1810) ;  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  it, 
unless  by  accident  some  one  who  had  been 
educated  abroad,  that  had  such  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  as  was  requisite  in  order  to  be  an  in- 
stractor."*  The  youthful  professor's  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language  was  far  inferior  to  that 
now  obtained  in  our  universities.  He  was  to  be 
a  self-made  man.  In  about  two  years,  amid  all 
the  heterogeneous  cares  of  a  new  office  and  a 
new  seminary,  he  prepared  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
without  the  points,  for  the  immediate  use  of  his 
pupils.  They  were  obliged  to  copy  it,  day  by  day, 
from  his  written  sheets.  In  the  third  year,  he 
published  it  at  his  own  expense.  To  print  a 
Hebrew  grammar  was  then  a  strange  work.  He 
was  compelled  to  set  up  the  types  for  about  half 
the  paradigms  of  verbs,  with  his  own  Lands.     He 

*  Christiaii  Beview,  VoL  VI  p.  448. 
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taught  the  printers  their  art.  Is  he  not  fitly  termed 
the  feither  of  biblical  philology  in  our  land  ?  Eight 
years  afterwards,  he  printed  his  larger  Hebrew 
grammar.  This  he  soon  remodelled  with  great 
painstaking,  and  published  it  in  a  second  edition, 
two  years  after  the  first  Not  satisfied  with  it,  he 
reexamined  all  its  principles  anew,  wrote  "  some 
of  it  three,  four,  and  a  small  part  even  seven  or 
eight  times  over,"*  and  published  the  third  edition 
five  years  after  the  second.  Professor  Lee,  of  the 
University  in  Cambridge,  England,  while  speak- 
ing of  this  edition,  says,  "the  industry  of  its  author 
is  new  matter  for  my  admiration  of  him."  t  When 
called  to  prepare  a  seventh  edition  of  this  work, 
on  which  he  had  already  expended  labor  enough 
to  fill  up  half  the  life  of  an  ordinary  man,  he 
preferred  to  introduce  the  amended  system  of 
younger  grammarians ;  and  therefore,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  he  translated  the  grammar  of  Gesen- 
ius  as  improved  by  Roediger.  As  early  as  1821, 
his  enterprise  had  procured  t  for  the  Seminary  a 
Hebrew  press,  then  unrivalled  in  this  land ;  and 
as  early  as  1829,  he  had  at  his  command  fonts  of 

*  See  Pre^M^  to  Hebrew  Grammar,  1828. 

t  See  North  American  Review,  Vol.  XXXVTL  p.  296,  and  Ameri- 
can Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  L  pp.  776  -  786. 

J  Through  the  generosity  of  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D.,  of  Dorches- 
ter, Ms.,  donor  of  the  Codman  press. 
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type  for  eleven  oriental  languages  and  dialects. 
The  works  which  he  sent  forth  from  this  press, 
gained  the  notice  of  scholars  who  had  previously 
looked  upon  our  literature  with  indiiSerence,  if  not 
with  disdain.  He  awakened  a  scientific  interest 
in  bibUcal  theology. 

When  he  began  his  course  in  the  Seminary,  he 
often,  consulted  Schleusner's  Lexicon,  and  was 
troubled  by  the  German  terms  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  that  work.  No  one  could  explain  their 
meaning  to  him.  His  curiosity  was  thoroughly 
roused.  At  an  exorbitant  price  he  obtained*  the 
apparatus  for  Grerman  study,  and  in  a  single  fort- 
night had  read  the  entire  Gospel  of  John  in  that 
language.  A  friend  presented  him  with  Seller's 
Biblische  Hermeneutik,  and  this  work  introduced 
him  to  the  wide  range  of  German  Uterature.  He 
felt  himself  to  be  in  a  new  worU.  It  was  the 
suggestions  and  references  of  that  one  volume, 
which  enabled  him,  through  the  Uberal  aid  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Institution,  to  fill  our  library  with 
the  richest  German  treatises  then  in  the  land. 
"  Before  I  obtained  Seller,"  he  writes,  "  I  did  not 
know  enough  to  believe  that  I  yet  knew  nothing 
in  sacred  criticism."*  For  ten  years  he  performed 
the  rugged  work  of  a  pioneer;  and  in  his  maturer 
life  he  often  said,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 

*  'Jbristian  Review,  Vol  VI  p.  449. 
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begin  the  study  of  the  Bible  until  he  was  forty 
years  old.  For  forty  years  he  had  been  in  the 
wilderness.  He  entered  late  in  Ufe  upon  the 
promised  possession. 

Nor  was  he  merely  alone,  in  the  efforts  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  professorship.  To  have  been 
simply  friendless,  would  have  been  to  him  a 
relief  But  the  anxieties  of  good  men  were 
awakened  with  regard  to  the  results  of  his  (Ger- 
man study.  He  endured  the  whisperings  of  his 
brethren.  Many  of  them  met  him  with  an  avert- 
ed face.  "  SoUtary,"  he  says  of  himself,  "  unsup- 
ported, without  sympathy,  suspected,  the  whole 
country  either  incUned  to  take  part  against  me,  or 
else  to  look  with  pity  on  the  supposed  ill-judged 
direction  of  my  studies,"  "admonished  by  my 
bosom  friends,"  —  "warned  of  my  approaching 
ruin,"  —  "very  sensitive  on  the  point  of  character," 
—  "many  a  sleepless  night  have  I  passed,  and 
many  a  dark  and  distressing  day,  when  some  new 
effusion  of  suspicion  or  reproof  had  been  poured 
upon  me."*  Morning  after  morning,  he  sallied 
forth  from  his  house  at  five  o'clock,  through  rain, 
hail,  snow,  storm,  and  as  his  attenuated  figure 
breasted  the  winds  of  our  cold  winters,  it  seemed 
a  type  of  his  spirit,  encountering  manfully  the 
opposition  not  of  foes  only,  —  this  were   easily 

*  Christiaii  Review,  VdL  VI.  pp.  455,  456. 
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borne,  —  but  of  friends.  Night  after  night  he 
repeated  the  sentiment  which  at  the  age  of  three- 
score years  he  expressed  in  a  public  prayer,  and 
Tv^hich  many  an  ingenuous  youth  will  hereafter 
read  with  a  tearful  eye :  "  God  in  mercy  keep  me, 
by  thy  Spirit,  from  falling,  —  from  denying  the 
Lord  that  bought  me,  and  from  refusing  to  glory 
in  the  cross  of  Christ!  A  poor,  dying  sinner  has 
no  other  hope  or  refuge  but  this ;  and  to  forsake 
his  last  and  only  hope,  when  he  is  approach- 
ing the  verge  of  eternity  —  would  be  dreadful 
indeed!"* 

The  time  at  length  arrived  for  developing  the 
influence  of  his  communion  with  the  Teutonic 
mind.  The  Unitarian  faith  had  acquired  a  domi- 
nant influence  in  our  Commonwealth.  Buck- 
minster  and  Channing  had  commended  it  by  the 
graces  of  their  style,  and  by  the  beauties  of  their 
character.  The  celebrated  Baltimore  sermon  had 
begun  to  attract  a  general  admiration.  At  this 
crisis.  Prof  Stuart  published  his  Letters  to  Dr. 
Channing.  The  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a 
single  week.  Two  other  editions  rapidly  followed. 
Four  or  five  were  soon  printed  in  England,  with 
the  highest  commendation.  His  opponents  ac- 
knowledged and  admired  his  learning.   His  friends 

♦  Christian  Review,  VoL  VJ.  p,  460. 
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confessed  their  error  in  resisting  his  German 
progress.  They  felt  the  importance  of  it  for  the 
church.  "  No,"  said  the  venerated  Porter  to  him, 
"  you  could  not"  have  written  that  volume,  with- 
out your  German  aid.  "  You  are  in  the  right  in 
this  matter,  and  your  friends  are  in  the  wrong; 
take  your  own  way  for  the  future."*  Before  this 
contest  of  the  intrepid  student,  scarcely  one  of  our 
divines  was  acquainted  with  German  literature. 
He  has  made  it  common.  With  a  great  sum,  he 
obtained  for  us  this  freedom.  For  it  he  endured 
a  great  fight  of  afflictions.  But  he  fought  a  good 
fight.  '  But  he  kept  the  faith.  He  came  off  a  con- 
queror and  more  than  a  conqueror,  through  Him 
that  loved  him.  Thousands  of  trembling  Chris- 
tians now  triumphed  in  their  strong  deliverance. 
They  honored  him  who  had  honored  Christ.  At 
this  time,  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  popularity 
as  a  scholar,  which  was  perhaps  unexampled  in 
our  religious  annals.  He  disapproved  of  the  adula- 
tion that  was  offered  him.  Such  encomiums 
ought  not  to  be  pronounced  upon  a  mortal. 

Flatteries,  however,  more  than  frowns  did  not 
deter  him  from  his  studies.  In  a  few  years  he 
published  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  At  once  this  work  was  honored  in  the 
high  places  of  letters,  where  so  few  of  our  theo- 

*  Christian  Review,  Vol.  VI.  p.  458. 
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logical  treatises  had  been  previously  noticed.  The 
most  eminent  scholai:3  of  Great  Britain,  have  con- 
fessed their  obligations  to  it.  The  North  American 
Review  predicted  that  it  would  be  translated  into 
the  German  language.*  It  was  lauded  as  an 
American  treatise  had  seldom  been,  in  the  German 
periodicals.!  Within  five  years  the  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  followed  that  on  the 
Hebrews,  and  awakened  a  still  deeper  interest,  not 
only  among  critics,  bat  also  among  metaphy- 
sicians. It  is  unwonted  for  a  treatise  to  touch  so 
many  salient  points  in  the  creeds,  and  to  stir  up 
so  many  classes  of  men.  It  reached  the  hidden 
springs  of  intellectual  and  of  moral  life.  If  some 
Expositions  of  this  Epistle  be  more  accurate  than 
his,  are  many  of  them  more  learned  ?  If  some 
be  more  learned  than  his,  are  many  of  them  more 
accurate?  In  originality  of  thought  and  feeling, 
it  excels  those  by  which  it  is  surpassed  in  logical 
order  and  chaste  style.  It  exhibits  no  more  of 
piquant  idiom,  nor  of  good  sense,  nor  of  pious 
feeling  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  other  Com- 
mentaries, but  it  exhibits  an  unusual  combination 
of  these  excellences ;  of  thoughts  which  are  to  be 

♦  Nordi  American  Review,  VoL  XXViU.  p.  160. 

f  Although  the  preparation  of  this  Commentaiy  cost  its  author  years 
of  toil,  yet  he  formed  the  plan  of  it  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  wrote  the 
entire  first  volume  with  a  single  quill. 
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remembered,  with  phrases  which  are  to  be  quoted. 
The  erudite  and  pious  Tholvick  commended  it  to 
the  "  learned  Germans,"  and  said :  "  In  preparing 
this  work  its  author  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  a 
rich  exegetical  Uterature;  he  himself  examined 
every  point  independently  and  carefully ;  his  re- 
marks bear  testimony  to  a  keen  and  practised 
judgment ;  he  is  particularly  careful  in  deciding  • 
the  most  important  doctrinal  points  of  the  Epistle ; 
and  what  is  in  the  highest  degree  attractive,  is  the 
Christian  mildness  and  moderation  which  he 
everyivhere  manifests;  as  also  the  expression  of 
his  warm  Christian  feeling  which  here  and  there 
breaks  through."  * 

No  sooner  had  our  departed  friend  completed 
^  his  Exposition  of  the  Romans,  than  he  began  his 
Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  With  what  enthu- 
siasm he  searched  into  the  dark  sayings  uttered 
on  Patmos,  his  exhilarated  pupils  know  right  well. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  tones  almost  of  inspiration 
with  which  he  exclaimed :  "  Oh  that  I  might  have 
seen  Michael  Angelo  or  Guido,  and  besought  them 
to  transfer  to  the  canvas  three  or  four  scenes  which 
John  has  suggested  to  my  mind.  I  am  on  the 
point  of  writing  to  Washington  AUston  and  pro- 
posing to  him  these  subjects  for  his  pencil"  So 
large  were  the  conceptions,  so  vast  the  plans  of 

*  Literarischer  Anzeigcr,  1834,  No.  22.  S.  170. 
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OUT  many-sided  critic!  Whether  the  details 
this,  which  he  regarded  as  his  most  elaborate  C( 
mentary,  be  trae  or  false,  it  will  eflfect  a  revolul 
in  oiu  mode  of  interpreting  the  prophetical  st 
Many  will  resort  to  it  for  information,  if  they  ^ 
not  admit  it  as  an  authority.  Many  a  finisl 
treatise  will  be  cut  out  from  it,  as  a  statue  froj 
marble  block.  It  is  a  p3nramid  of  labor.  On( 
its  most  eminent  opposers  has  said,  that  '<  if  it  w 
compressed  into  two  thirds  its  present  bulk 
alone  would  bear  the  name  of  its  author  t 
distant  age."  In  rapid  succession  followed  this 
eran's  Commentaries  on  Daniel  and  Ecclesiasi 
both  of  them  abounding  with  hints  and  referen 
of  rare  worth.  On  his  seventy-second  birth 
he  began  his  Exposition  of  the  Proverbs.  In  f 
months  it  was  prepared  for  the  press.  Five  w€ 
before  his  death  he  fractured  his  arm  by  a 
upon  the  snow,  but  he  persevered  a  full  month 
correcting,  with  his  lame  hand,  the  proof-sheet 
this  his  final  work,  and  sent  the  last  pages  of  i 
the  press  two  days  before  he  died.  During 
Ufe  he  printed  more  than  twenty  volumes,  i 
carried  several  of  them  through  the  second  i 
third  editions ;  and  whenever  he  republished  j 
one  of  his  writings,  he  verified  anew  its  accui 
lated  references  to  other  works.  His  pamph 
and    periodical    essays    occupy  more    than 
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thousand  octavo  pages.*  All  the  labor  immediately 
coMiected  with  these  voluminous  publications  has 
been  performed,  amid  physical  pain,  during  three, 
or  at  most,  three  and  a  half  hours  of  eaclv  day. 
He  has  never  allowed  himself  to  engage  in  what 
he  called  study,  for  a  longer  portion  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  These  were  his  golden  hours.  No 
mortal  man  was  allowed  to  interrupt  them.  They 
were  his  sacred  hours.  He  was  wont  to  com- 
mence them  with  secret,  but  sometimes  audible 
prayer,  and  occasionally  with  chanting  a  Psalm  of 
David  in  the  original  Hebrew.  While  in  his 
study,  his  mind  moved  like  a  swift  ship.  He 
bounded  over  the  waves.  It  required  a  long  time 
each  day  to  repair  his  dismantled  frame,  his 
exhausted  energies.  He  made  all  his  pecuniary 
interests,  all  his  plans  for  personal  comfort,  all  his 
social  enjoyments,  tributary  to  his  main  business, 
that  of  investigating  the  divine  word.t 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

t  During  a  large  part  of  his  professional  life  at  Andover,  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  sit  in  his  study-chamber,  after  eleven  and  a  half 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  the  stated  minute,  even  if  he  were  at  the 
height  of  his  interest  in  a  theme,  he  would  leave  a  sentence  unfinished, 
drop  his  book  or  manuscript,  and  go  to  his  physical  exercise.  He  was 
once  invited  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  for  two  friends,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  his  esteem.  He  desired  to  gratify  them,  and  consented  to 
do  so,  on  condition  of  their  having  the  ceremony  after  half  past  eleven 
of  tiiie  forenoon.    They  uiged  him  to  perform  it  at  ten.    *^  But  that  is  in 
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But  although  his  writings  have  been  read  oft 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Danube, 
it  is  not  by  them  that  he  has  achieved  his  greatest 
triumphs.  He  lives  in  the  souls  of  his  pupils. 
He  has  stamped  an  image  upon  them.  He  has 
engraved  deep  lines  on  the  character  of  the 
churches  through  them.  Many  a  professor  in  our 
colleges  has  reiterated  the  saying,  "  I  first  learned 
to  think,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Stuart  He 
first  taught  me  how  to  use  my  mind."  The 
excellence  of  a  teacher  does  not  consist  in  his 
lodging  his  own  ideas  safely  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  pupils,  but  in  arousftig  their  individual 
powers  to  independent  action,  in  giving  them 
vitality,  hope,  fervor,  courage ;  in  dispelling  their 
drowsiness  and  spurring  them  onward  to  setf- 
improvement.     The  vivacity  of  Mr.  Stuart  when 

my  study-hoars  I "  was  his  reply,  and,  of  course,  another  clergyman 
was  called  to  the»  service.  It  wiU  not  be  surmised  that  Mr.  Stuart 
was  diYorced  f^m  books  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day. 
His  pupils  were  early  familiarized  to  his  distinction  between  "  reading  " 
and  "  studying."  For  his  mental  relaxation,  he  was  daily  peruang 
books  of  geography,  history,  biography,  literary  criticism,  etc.  Among  the 
worics  which  he  "  read  "  in  his  parlor,  were  such  as  Brown's  Philosophy  of 
the  Mind,  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect,  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons.  He 
interdicted  all  "  study  "  during  his  seminary  vacations,  but  in  the  five 
weeks*  recess  of  1841,  he  read  thirty  volumes  through.  He  exemplified 
the  law,  that  change  of  mental  action  is  mental  rest  The  irrepressible 
instincts  of  his  mind  for  progress  in  knowledge,  illustrated  the  reasoning 
of  the  old  philosophers  for  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
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fee  met  his  pupils,  his  exuberance  of  anecdote, 
his  quick-thronging  illustrations,  his  affluent,  racy 
diction,  his  vivid  portraiture  of  the  prominent 
features  of  a  theme,  astonished  \is  class,  and 
animated  their  literary  zeaL  If  all  his  writings 
had  been  bumed  in  manuscript,  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  in  his  own  mind  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  publication  of  them,  through  the 
minds  of  his  scholara  By  his  enthusiasm  in 
elaborating  them,  he  disciplined  himself  for  his 
oral  instraction.  Daily  he  went  from  the  scene  of 
their  influence  to  his  class-room.  His  words  in  the 
afternoon  betokened  his  morning  struggles,  and 
quick  was  the  sympathy  which  they  awakened. 
He  verified  the  adage,  that  instructors  must  be 
learners,  and  they  cease  to  impart,  when  they 
cease  to  acquire.  The  fresh,  versatile,  easy,  open- 
hearted  way  in  which  he  discoursed  before  his 
scholars  on  every  science  and  every  art,  raised 
their  admiration  of  him  often  to  an  excess.  Some 
of  them  almost  looked  upon  him  as  a  being  from 
a  higher  world.  The  hour  when  they  first  saw 
him  was  a  kind  of  epoch  in  their  history.  "  Never 
shall  I  forget  my  first  interview  vidth  him,"  has  been 
said  by  hundreds  of  young  men.  No  teacher  in  the 
land  ever  attracted  to  himself  so  many  theological 
pupils.  The  number  of  our  Alumni  is  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eleven.    But  the  number  of  his  scholars 
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has  been  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Men  came. 
to  him  from  the  Canadas,  from  Georgia,  and  the 
&rthest  West  Members  of  eight  differing  sects 
congregated  around  him,  and  did  one  ever  suspect 
him  of  a  proseljrting  spirit  ?  They  loved  his  free- 
dom in  dissenting  from  their  views,  but  perhaps 
no  man  who  knew  him  ever  stigmatized  him  as  a 
sectarian.  More  than  seventy  of  his  pupils  have 
been  the  presidents  or  professors  of  our  highest 
Uterary  institutions ;  and  in  their  persons  he  has 
given  an  impulse  to  classical  study  among  the 
colleges  of  our  land.  Nowhere  is  he  more  gmte- 
fuUy  remembered  than  in  our  halls  of  science.' 
More  than  a  hundred  of  his  disciples  have  been 
missionaries  to  the  heathen ;  about  thirty  of  them 
have  been  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into 
foreign  languages,  and  have  borne  the  results  of  his 
grammatical  study  to  men  who  are  to  be  civilized 
by^  means  of  it  It  cheered  his  declining  years 
to  reflect  that  he  had  been  preaching  the  gospel, 
through  his  missionary  pupils,  in  ancient  Nineveh 
and  under  the  i^adow  of  Ararat,  as  well  as  amid 
the  wilds  of  Oregon,  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
sea. 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  Stuart  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  He  found  theology  under  the 
dominion  of  an  iron-handed  metaphysics.      For 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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ages  had  the  old  scholastic  philosophy  pressed 
down  the  free  meaning  of  inspiration.  His  first 
and  last  aim  was,  to  disenthrall  the  Word  of  life 
firom  its  slavery  to  an  artificial  logic.  He  made  no 
words  more  famiUar  to  his  pupils  than :  "The  Bible 
is  the  only  and  suflicient  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice." In  his  creed  the  Bible  was  first,  midst,  last, 
highest,  deepest,  broadest.  He  spoke  sometimes 
in  terms  too  disparaging  of  theological  systems. 
But  it  was  for  the  sake  of  exalting  above  them 
the  doctrines  of  John  and  Paul.  He  read  the 
scholastic  divines,  but  he  studied  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  He  introduced  among  us  a  new  era 
of  biblical  interpretation.  The  Puritan  fathers 
of  New  England  were  familiar  with  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongues.  But  they  never  devoted 
themselves  to  the  original  Scriptures  with  that 
freshness  of  interest  which  he  exhibited,  that 
vividness  of  biographical  and  geographical  detail, 
that  sympathy  with  the  personal  and  domestic 
Ufe  of  inspired  men,  that  ideal  presence  of  the 
scenes  once  honored  by  our  Redeemer,  that  free- 
dom from  the  trammels  of  a  prescriptive  philoso- 
phy or  immemorial  custom.  Because  he  has  done 
so  much  and  suffered  so  much,  in  persuading  men 
to  interpret  the  Bible,  not  according  to  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit,  not  in  subjection  to  human  stand- 
ards, but  in  compliance  with  its  own  analogies, 
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not  by  conjectures  of  what  it  ought  to  mean,  but 
by  grammatical  and  historical  proofs  of  what  it 
does  mean,  he  has  received  and  deserved  the 
name  of  our  patriarch  in  sacred  philology.  Sev- 
eral weeks  before  he  was  publicly  named  for  the 
Professorship  which  he  afterwards  adorned,  a 
sagacious  observer  remarked  to  him  incidentally : 
"You,  of  all  men  whom  I  know,  are  just  the 
man  for  that  Professorship.  BibUcal  Literature 
is  now  at  a  low  ebb  throughout  the  country,  but 
if  you  were  to  teach  it  at  Andover,  you  would 
make  the  students  there  believe,  in  three  months, 
that  Sacred  Criticism  is  as  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  a  theologian,  as  air  is  to  the 
support  of  animal  life."  For  more  than  forty 
years,  the  man  who  uttered  this  prophecy,  has 
been  an  instructor  in  one  of  our  most  enterprising 
colleges,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  more  familiar  than 
any  living  man  with  the  history  of  our  philologi- 
cal literature,  and  he  now  writes:  "No  one  has 
rejoiced  more  heartily  than  myself  at  the  success 
which  has  attended  Mr.  Stuart  in  his  office  at 
Apdover.  He  has  done  a  work  there,  and  in  the 
whole  of  our  country,  which  no  other  man,  as  I  be- 
lieve, could  have  accomplished.  Those  who  have 
come  forward  as  theological  students  within  the 
last  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  can  form  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
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encounter  at  first    But  he  seemed  not  to  regard 
them,  and  they  disappeared." 

As  it  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  present  the- 
ology in  a  Biblical  form,  so  it  was  one  of  his  chief 
aims  to  exalt  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour's  atoning 
death.  One  of  his  reviewers,  the  devout  and 
quick-sighted  Tholuck,  has  said  of  him :  "  In 
respect  of  his  theological  views,  he  believes  in  all 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church 
of  the  Reformed  [Calvinistic]  confession.  In  these 
his  extensive  study  of  German  Uterature  has  in  no 
degree  shaken  his  faith ;  though  it  should  seem  to 
have  exercised  an  influence  upon  his  method  of 
establishing  them.  He  forsakes  the  ways  pre- 
scribed by  those  of  the  same  faith,  and  the  dog- 
matic interpreters  of  his  own  church,  and  seeks 
new  paths ;  being  led  to  this  sometimes  because 
scruples  have  occurred  to  him,  which  were  un- 
known to  them."*  In  a  new  path,  however,  or  in 
a  beaten  one,  he  never  went  away  from  the  scene 
where  his  Lord  was  crucified.  Lutheran  or 
Reformed,  either,  or  both,  or  neither,  he  was 
determined  to  know  nothing  among  men,  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Firm,  indeed, 
was  his  faith  in  the  sovereignty,  the  decrees,  the 
universal  providence  of  Jehovah.  But  these  were 
not  the  heart  of  his  theology.    In  his  view,  all 

*  Literarischer  Anzeiger,  18S4,  No.  22.  S.  169. 
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other  truths  clustered  around  the  doctrine  of  Re- 
demption. To  make  this  doctrine  prominent,  he 
'would  depress  any  formula  invented  by  man. 
Around  the  cross  he  gathered  all  his  learning. 
At  the  foot  of  the  cross  he  strewed  his  many 
honora  Here  his  quick-moving,  his  indomitable 
spirit  lingered  in  a  childlike  peace.  If  men  trust- 
ed in  the  Redeemer,  they  were  welcomed  to  his 
sympathy,  let  them  err  as  they  might  on  the  meta- 
physical theories  of  religion.  And  when  he 
uttered  censures,  too  severe  perhaps,  upon  the 
abstractions  of  our  divines,  it  seemed  to  be  not 
that  he  loved  philosophy  less,  for  he  aspired  after 
a  trae  philosophy,  but  that  he  loved  Jesus  more. 

Several  years  ago,  I  heard  him  say  incidentally : 
"  No  greater  injury  can  be  done  me,  than  to  hold 
me  up  as  faultless  in  my  mode  of  thinking  and 
Kving.''  The  thought  never  occurred  to  my  own 
mind,  until  three  days  ago,  that  I  should  be 
called  to  heed  this  admonition  while  standing 
over  his  bier.  He  was  not  faultless.  The  sun 
never  shone  on  all  parts  of  the  same  body  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  If  it  illumine  one  side, 
it  must  leave  the  other  shaded.  But  the  frailties 
of  our  revered  friend  were  intimately  combined 
with  his  excellences.  The  former  suggest  the 
latter.    If  he  made  minor  ufiistakes^  it  was  because 
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he  gazed  too  steadfastly  at  the  great  principles 
of  things.  In  the  celerity  of  his  thought,  he 
was  sometimes  led  to  overlook  important  inci- 
dents. Did  he  commit  errors  which  he  had  the 
power  to  avoid  ?  It  was  because  he  seized  upon 
pressing  exigences,  and  hurried  forward  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people.  He  launched  his 
vessel  when  the  tide  was  up.  It  is  one  character- 
istic of  true  genius,  to  find  out  and  then  to  meet 
the  crisis;  to  put  forth  the  influence  which  is 
demanded,  and  when  it  is  demanded  by  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Stuart  was  always  at  the  post 
of  danger.  When  the  Education  Society  was 
attacked,  he  was  at  once  upon  the  ground. 
When  the  cause  of  Temperance  was  assailed,  he 
was  speedily  in  the  field.  When  the  laws  of 
hygiene  were  discussed,  his  essays  were  in  the 
newspapers  forthwith.  —  Did  he  make  rriore  inac- 
curate statements  than  some  other  men?  And 
did  he  not  utter  many  more  truths  than  most 
other  men  ?  The  most  luxuriant  tree  needs  most 
to  be  pruned.  —  Habitually  was  his  mind  on 
useful  themes.  Sometimes  this,  sometimes  that, 
but  always  one  important  idea  was  revolving 
before  him.  When  the  missionary  Judson,  on 
his  recent  visit  to  this  place,  came  out  from  the 
chamber  of  our  departed  friend,  he  said,  with  a 
fiiU  emphasis,  what  has  been  repeated  by  many 
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a  pilgrim  on  the  threshold  of  that  same  chamber: 
"  I  feel  that  I  have  been  conversing  with  a  great 
man."  In  Mr.  Stuart's  conversation  with  a  farmer, 
he  imparted  new  ideas  on  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. To  the  mechanic,  he  often  seemed  to 
have  learned  the  trades.  To  the  merchant,  he. 
gave  instruction  on  political  economy.  To  the 
philanthropist,  he  proposed  new  schemes  of  benefi- 
cence. Medical  men  were  often  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  his  reading  in  their  own  department  If 
there  were  better  metaphysicians  than  he,  more 
accurate  classical  scholars,  more  correct  historians, 
more  profound  statesmen,  —  as  there  doubtless 
were,  —  still,  where  is.  the  man  who  knew  so 
much  of  philology  and  philosophy  and  history 
and  practical  life,  all  combined, — who  had  so 
many  knowledges  of  such  multifarious  things,  and 
applied  them  all  to  a  better  purpose  ?  If  there  be 
such  a  man  (and  there  may  be  such),  I  am  too 
ignorant  to  have  learned  his  name. 

"We  look  for  no  perfect  one  on  earth ;  and  had 
the  master  who  is  taken  from  our  head  to-day, 
been  more  punctiliously  accurate,  he  would  have 
been  less  impulsive ;  and  had  he  been  less  impul- 
sive, he  would  not  have  stirred  up  the  mind  of  the 
clergy:  and  had  he  not  aroused  men  to  biblical 
studies,  he  would  not  have  fulfilled  his  mission ; 
for  his  mission  was  to  be  a  pioneer,  to  break  up  a 
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hard  soil,  to  do  a  rough  work,  to  ii^troduce  other 
laborers  into  the  vineyard  which  he  had  made 
ready.  If)  then,  he  lapsed  here  and  there  in 
sacred  literature,  who  are  the  men  among  us  that 
correct  him  ?  Chiefly,  the  men  who.  are  in  some 
way  indebted  to  him  for  the  power  to  make  the 
correction.  Chiefly,  the  men  who  have  received 
fix>m  him  the  impulses  by  which  they  have  learned 
to  criticise  him.  Chiefly,  the  men  who  would 
have  remained  on  the  dead  level  of  an  em'pirical 
philology,  had  they  not  been  quickened  to  an 
upward  progress  by  his  early  enthusiasm.  If  the 
eagle  in  his  flight  toward  the  sun,  be  wounded  by 
the  archer,  the  arrow  that  is  aimed  at  him  is 
guided  by  a  feather  from  the  eagle's  own  broad 
wing. 

He  who  now  lies  before  us  had  faults  qf  char- 
acter. But  he  might  have  concealed  them,  if  he 
had  possessed  more  cunning  and  less  frankness. 
He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his  errors.  Had  he 
been  adroit  in  hiding  them,  he  would  not  have 
been .  a  man  of  progress,  nor  that  transparent, 
open-hearted  man  who  won  to  himself  the  general 
love.  Spreading  himself  out  over  various  depart- 
ments, he  was  free  in  his  speech  upon  them*  all. 
Had  he  not  been  thus  adventurous,  he  would  not 
have  roused  so  many  classes  of  minds  to  such 
diversified  activity.     He  wore  a  glass  before  his 
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heart  He  spoke  what  he  felt  We  know,  and 
the  world  know  the  worst  of  him!  and  this  is 
his  highest  praise.  He  had  no  hidden  mine  of 
iniquity.  His  foibles  do  not  Ue  buried  beneath  our 
soundings.  But  it  is  no  conmion  virtue  which  is 
honored  in  every  farmer's  cottage  of  the  town 
where  he  has  Uved  for  two  and  forty  years,  and 
which  is  venerated  by  missionaries  of  the  cross  on 
Lebanon  and  at  Damascus.  I  have  hfeard  him 
praised  by  Tholuck,  and  Neander,  and  Henderson, 
and  Chalmers,  and  by  an  Irish  laborer,  and  a 
servant  boy,  and  by  the  famihes  before  whose 
windows  he  has  taken  his  daily  walks  for  almost 
half  a  century.  His  influence  as  a  divine,  is  to  be 
widened  and  prolonged  by  the  fact,  that  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  vallies  around  his  dwelling,  there 
ia  neither  man  nor  woman  nor  child,  who  has 
known  him,  and  does  not  feel  that  an  honest 
Christian  rests  from  his  labors,  —  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile. 

The  old  age  of  Mr.  Stuart  honored  God  in  illus- 
trating the  wealth  of  the  inspired  word.  In  his 
sixty-seventh  year,  he  read  all  the  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus,  for  the  sake  of  detecting  idioms  and 
allusions  explanatory  of  the  Bible.  There  were 
three  hours  in  every  day,  when  he  forgot  all  the 
pains  of  advancing   years,  and  all  the  turmoils 
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of  the  world.    More  than  once  with  his  wonted 

vivacity,  has  he  repeated  the  sentiment  of  Hein- 

sius :  "  I  no  sooner  come  into  my  library,  than  I 

bolt  the  door  after  me,  excluding  ambition,  avarice, 

and  all  such  vices,  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity, 

amidst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with 

so  lofty  a  spirit  and  such  sweet  content,  that  I 

pity  all  the  great  and  rich  who  know  not  this 

happiness."     A  few  years  ago,  when  he  made  a 

certain  discovery  with  regard  to  the  book  of  Job, 

he  could  not  sleep  for  more  than  thirty-six  hours. 

^  They  were  hours  of   a  grateful  interest  in  the 

wonders  of  the  Bible.    At  his  death,  he  had  formed 

the  plan  for  several  commentaries  which  would 

have  engrossed  three   years  of  his  time.*      His 

solace  was  in  the  book  of  books.     It  never  tired 

him.      Not  seldom  was  it  his  meditation  all  the 

night      It  presented  to  him   exhaustless  stores. 

Near  the  end  of  his  life  he  expressed  a  religious 

gratitude  that  the  Hebrew  language  had  become 

to  him  like  his  mother  tongue,  and  that  the  simple 

reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  opened  the  sense  of 

passages  which  had  before  been  closed  against 

him.     When  asked,  whether  he  retained  his  con- 

*  He  intended  to  write  soon  a  second  Expoation  of  the  book  of  Prov- 
erbs. It  was  to  he  popular  in  its  character.  Its  plan  was  admirable.  He 
recently  collected  the  materials  for  an  Exposition  of  the  book  of  Jonah, 
and  also  for  the  book  of  Job.  He  left  written  notes  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians. 
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fidence  in  the  great  system  of  truths  which  he  had 
defended,  he  answered  with  a  strong  emphasis: 
"Yes."  Have  you  any  doubts  with  regard  to  your 
former  principles?  was  the  question;  and  the  ener- 
getic answer  was  given  at  once,  "No."  As  he 
approached  the  grave,  he  became  more  and  more 
hopeful  that  these  principles  would  soon  triumph 
over  all  opposition.  —  "I  have  long  since  learned," 
he  said,  "that  feelings  in  religious  experience  are 
deceptive.  I  look  mainly  to  my  life  for  my  evi- 
dence. 1  think  that  my  first  aim  in  life  has  been 
to  glorify  God,  and  that  I  have  been  ready  to  labor 
and  suffer  for  him."  When  afilicted  with  severe 
pains,  he  loved  to  repeat  the  words,  "  Wearisome 
days  and  nights  hast  Thou  appointed  unto  me." 
He  had  thought  of  death  long  and  carefully.  He 
was  familiar  with  it.  He  was  ready  for  it.  It  was 
less  to  him  than  a  Sabbath  day's  journey.  "  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end,"  was  his  placid  remark 
with  regard  to  his  broken  arm,  and  after  alluding 
to  the  pains  which  it  caused  him,  he  added:  "Such 
troubles  make  the  peaceful  asylum  of  the  narrow 
house  look  very  inviting."  When  he  heard  the 
hope  expressed  that  his  last  sickness  would  be 
unto  liffe  and  not  unto  death,  he  replied,"  Unto  the 
glory  of  God,  but  unto  death!^  —  "I  am  prepared 
to  die.  —  O  God !  my  spirit  is  in  thy  hand !  Have 
mercy,  but  thy  will  be  done."    On  the  first  Sabbath 
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of  the  New  Year,  when  the  storm  was  howling 
around  his  dwelling,  he  fell  asleep.  Peaceful,  as  to 
a  nighf  s  repose,  he  entered  on  his  long  rest* 

Hearing  of  a  severe  personal  affliction,  he  once 
said,  in  the  language  of  Beza  after  the  death  of 
Calvin:  "Now  is  life  less  sweet  and  death  less 
bitter."  So  may  that  venerable  matron  say,  now 
that  the  companion  of  her  youth  has  been  taken 
up  out  of  her  sight  Let  her  honor  God,  that  she 
has  been  allowed  to  alleviate  the  cares  of  one,  who 
has  enabled  so  many  Missionaries  of  the  cross  to 
translate  the  Bible  for  the  untutored  Indian,  and 
the  learned  Brahmin.  Let  het  be  thankful  that 
she  has  been  permitted  so  to  order  her  house,  that 
light  has  radiated  from  it  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ilissus  and  the  Euphrates.  Some  of  the  most 
important  volumes  which  the  disciples  of  her  hus- 
band have  given  to  the  world,  are  prefaced  with 
the  significant  and  amiable  announcement,  that 
they  were  written  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.t 
Her  domestic  cares  have  been  for  the  church. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 

t  A  Yolume  of  meaning  is  beantifally  compressed  into  Dr.  Robinson's 
dedication  of  his  Biblical  Researches :  *'  To  tLe  Rey.  Moees  Stnart, 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
these  volumes,  the  fruits  of  studies  begun  in  the  bosom  of  his  fenuly,  are 
re^ectfully  inscribed,  as  a  token  of  grateM  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  a  pupil  and  friend." 
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Her  household  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  culture  of  mind.  They  have  ministered  to  the 
comfort  of  one  who  has  now,  as  we  suppose,  been 
welcomed  to  the  school  of  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles  by  more  than  two  hundred  of  his  as- 
cended pupils.  Then  let  her  exclaim,  as  she  has 
often  heard  her  departed  husband  exclaim  in  this 
sacred  place  :  "Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and 
power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever." 

And  the  children  of  our  deceased  father  will 
mourn  most  of  all,  because  they  have  lost  their 
opportunities  for  easing  the  toils  of  him  who  de- 
lighted in  toiling  for  them.  They  cannot  weep  for 
the  dead.  They  know  his  fitness  for  that  world 
where  his  active  spirit  has  found  a  congenial  ele- 
ment, and  where  all  his  activity  is  rest.  They  have 
often  witnessed  his  aspirations  to  see  the  old 
prophets,  on  whose  words  he  had  lingered  so  long. 
They  have  often  observed  his  exultation  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  of  con- 
versing with  Paul  on  the  depth  and  the  height, 
the  length  and  the  breadth ;  and  of  beholding  the 
face  of  John,  whom  he  had  almost  seen  in  vision 
here  below.  Let  them  be  thankful  for  his  present 
communion  with  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  whom  he 
has  longed  to  see  face  to  face,  and  in  whose 
presence  he  has  hoped  to  enjoy  eternal  health. 
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And  while  we  unite  our  prayers  for  the  children 
of  our  revered  friend,  we  must  remember  his 
spiritual  sons,  who  are  scattered  throughout  the 
wide  world,  from  the  prairies  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  In  Canton  and  under 
Table  Mountain,  in  Ceylon  and  at  Jerusalem,  they 
will  feel  that' they  have  lost  a  father.  We  are  the 
bereaved  children  of  a  scattered  family.  We  have 
received  impulses  from  him,  which  will'aflfect  us 
through  our  eternal  life.  Then  let  us  honor  him 
by  a  new  love  to  that  Volume  which  he  prized 
more  and  more  unto  his  dying  hour,  and  by 
remembering  with  a  new  affection  those  words 
of  his  which  we  have  all  read :  "  When  I  behold 
the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  as  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
I  am  constrained  to  cry  out  with  the  believing 
apostle.  My  Lord  and  my  God !  And  when  my 
departing  spirit  shall  quit  thesQ  mortal  scenes,  and 
wing  its  way  to  the  world  unknown,  with  my 
latest  breath,  I  desire  to  pray,  as  the  expiring 
martyr  did,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit"*  "I 
ask  for  no  other  privilege  on  earth,  but  to  make 
known  the  eflSlcacy  of  his  death;  and  none  in 
heaven,  but  to  be  associated  with  those  who 
ascribe  salvation  to  his  blood.    Amen."t 

*  Ck>nclasion  of  his  Letters  to  Channing. 

t  Conclusion  of  his  Two  Sennons  on  the  Atonement. 


APPENDIX. 


As  tlie  Author  was  called  unexpectedly  to  preach  at  the  interment  of 
Mr.  Stuarty  and  was  obliged  to  prepare  hastily  for  the  sad  occasion,  he 
has  deemed  it  not  improper  to  make  Tarions  additions  to  the  sermon 
then  deliyered.  He  has  not  pretended,  as  the  limits  of  a  angle  pam- 
phlet forbid  the  attempt,  to  give  a  full  portraiture  of  his  teacher's  char- 
acter and  life. 


Note  A,  p.  84. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Stuarf  s  published 
writings  cannot  be  made  out  at  present    The  following  is  an  imperfect 
catalogue  of  them :  — 

Two  Sermons,  preached  at  New  Haven,  one  immediately  before, 
another  soon  after,  his  resignation  of  his  pastoral  office.  1810. 

Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  without  points.  1813. 

Sermon  before  the  Salem  Female  Charitable  Society.  1815. 

Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Missionaries  Fiske,  Spaulding,  Winslow, 
and  Woodward.  1819. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Channing  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  1819.  Fourth  Amer- 
ican edition  in  1846. 

Sermon  at  the  completion  of  Bartlet  Hall,  Andover.  1821. 

Grammar  of  ^e  Hebrew  Language,  with  points.  1821.  Sixth  edition 
in  1888. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Miller  cm  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the.  Son  of  God. 
1822. 

Two  Discourses  on  the  Atonement  1824.    Four  editions. 

Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Translated  by  Pro- 
fessors Stuart  and  Bobinson.  1825. 
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Christianity  a  Distinct  Religion.  1826.    A  Sermon.    Two  editions. 
Elementary  Principles  of  Interpretation.    From  the  Latin  of  EmestL 

Fourth  edition  in  1842. 
Election  Sermon.  1827. 
Conmientary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  2  yds.  1827-8.    Second 

edition  in  one  TolumC)  1823. 
Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  1829.    Second  edition,  1832. 
Practical  Rules  for  Greek  Accents.  1829. 
Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Adams.  1829. 
Course  (rf  Hebrew  Study.  1830. 
Letters  to  Dr.  Channing  on  the   subject  of  Religious  Liberty.  1880. 

Second  edition  with  Notes.  1846. 
Prize  Essay  respecting  the  Use  of  Spirituous  Liquors.  1830. 
The  Conversion  of  the  Jews :  A  Sermon  at  the   Ordination  of  Rev. 

Wm.  G.  Schauffler.  1831.    Two  editions. 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    2  toIs.    1882.    Second 

edition,  in  one  volume,  1835. 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect     Second  edit  improved,  1834. 
Notes  to  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  1886. 
Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  1833. 
Hints  on  the  Prophecies.     Second  edition,  1842. 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  1845.   2  Vols. ;  pages  1008.    This,  and 

five  of  his  other  most  important  works,  have  been  reprinted  in  Europe. 
Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  1845. 
Sermon  on  the  Lamb  of  God.  1846. 
Translation  of  Roediger^s  Gesenius.  1846. 
Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Woods.  1846. 
Scriptural  View  of  the  Wine  Question.  1848. 
Commentary  on  Daniel.  1850. 
Conscience  and  the  Constitution.  1850. 
Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  1851. 
CoDMnentary  on  Proverbs.  1852. 

Several  of  the  preceding  works  were  republished  in  a  volume  of 
Miscellanies,  in  1846.  Among  the  anonymous  Essays  written  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  are  twenty  or  twenty-five  in  the  Panoplist,  the  Christian  Specta- 
tor, and  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  Among  his  articles  for  the  American 
Quarterly  Register,  are  one  on  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew,  and  one  on 
the  Study  of  the  Classics,  in  1828  ;  one  on  Sacred  and  Classical  Studies 
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in  18S1,  and  an  Examination  of  Strictores  upon  the  American  Education 
Society,  and  a  Fostacript  to  the  Examination,  in  1829.  Among  his  Arti- 
cles for  the  North  American  Review,  are  a  Review  of  Roy's  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  in  1838 ;  of  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  in  1851 ;  of  Gilfillan's 
Bards  of  the  Bible,  in  1851.  In  1851  he  also  published  two  Essays  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Methodist .  Episcopal  Church,  South,  on 
the  Traits  of  History  and  Doctrine  peculiar  to  Christianity.  The  larger 
part  of  his  Essajrs  for  Periodicals,  however,  he  published  in  the  Biblical 
Repository  and  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  The  following  is  an  incomplete 
list  of  them.    Hjs  anonymous,  and  his  briefer  articles  are  omitted. 

Biblical  Repository. 

1831.  Interpretation  of  Psalm  xvi. ;  pages  69.  —  Remarks  on  Hahn's 
Definition  of  Interpretation,  and  some  topics  connected  with  it ;  pages 
49.  —  Creed  of  Arminius,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Times ;  pages 
83.  —  Interpretation  of  Romans  8:  18-25;  pages  44.  —  Meaning  of 
KYPIOS  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  as  employed  by  Paul ; 
pages  43.  —  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  respecting  the  various 
Readings  in  1  Tim.  3:16;  pages  23. 

1832.  Are  the  same  Principles  of  Interpretation  to  be  applied  to 
the  Bible  as  to  other  books?  pages  14. — Notice  of  Roscnmuelleri 
Scholia  in  V.  T.,  in  Compendium  redacta ;  pages  5.  —  On  the  alleged 
Obscurity  of  Prophecy ;  pj^es  29.  —  Hints  on  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
Language ;  pages  20. —  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  Literature ;  pages  43. 

1833j  Hints  respecting  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures  ;  pages  50. 
—  Is  the  Manner  of  Christian  Baptism  prescribed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?  pages  103. 

1834.    Hints  and  Cautions  respecting  the  Greek  Article ;  pages  51. 

1885.  On  the  Discrepancy  between  the  Sabellian  and  Athanasian 
Method  of  representing  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  Translated  from 
Schleiermacher,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations ;  pages  88. —  Second  Article 
on  the  same ;  pages  116.  [Both  of  these  articles  were  afterwards  repub- 
lished in  a  distinct  volume.]  —  How  are  Designations  of  Time  in  the 
Apocalypse  to  be  understood  ?  pages  50.  —  On  the  use  of  the  Particle 
tva  in  the  New  Testament,  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Professor  Titt- 
mann  of  Leipsic,  with  Notes ;  pages  28. 

1836.  What  has  Paul  taught  respecting  the  obedience  of  Christ? 
Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Tittmann,  with  Notes  and  Remarks ;  pages 
88.  —  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  TrX-rjpwfJLa  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
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particnlarlj  on  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  wliich  it  occurs  in  CkiL  2 : 
9  ;  pages  56.  —  Hebrew  Lezicographj ;  pages  46. 

18S7.  Critical  Examination  of  some  Passages  in  Genesis  L ;  mth 
Bemarks  on  Difficulties  that  attend  some  of  the  Present  Modes  of 
Greological  Reasoning ;  pages  60. —  Have  the  Sacred  Writers  anjrwhere 
asserted  that  the  Sin  or  Righteousness  of  one  is  Imputed  to  another ; 
pages  89. 

1838.  The  Hebrew  Tenses ;  Translation  from  Ewald,  with  Remarks ; 
pages  48.  —  Review  of  Prof.  Norton's  Evidences  of  the  Grenuineness  of 
the  Gospels ;  pages  78.  —  Inquiry  respecting  the  Original  Language  of 
Matthew's  Gospel^  and  the  Genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
same ;  with  particular  reference  to  Prof.  Norton's  "  Genuineness,"  etc. ; 
pages  44. —  Second  Article  on  the  same  ;  pages  41. 

1839.  Genuineness  of  several  texts  in  the  Gospels;  pages  26. — 
What  is  Sin  ?  pages  34.  —  Second  Article  on  the  same ;  pages  45. 

1840.  Christology  of  the  Book  of  Enoch ;  pages  62.  —  Future  Pun- 
ishment as  exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Enoch ;  pages  34. 

1841.  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Nordheimer  on  the  Hebrew  Article ; 
pages  8. 

1842.  Examination  of  Rev.  A.  Barnes's  Remarks  on  Hebrews  9 : 
16-18  ;  pages  26. 

BibUotheca  Sacra, 

1843.  Sketches  of  Angelology  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
pages  66.  —  On  the  Manuscripts  and  Editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment ;  pages  28.  —  The  number  of  the  Beast  in  the  Apoc«il}^se ;  pages 
28.  —  The  White  Stone  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  Exegesis  of  Rev.  2:17; 
pages  16.  — The  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Corinthian  Church  ;  Remarks  on 
1  Cor.  11 :  17-34  ;  pages  32. 

1844.  Patrisdcal  and  Exegetical  Investigation  of  the  Question  re- 
specting the  real  Bodily  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Elements  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  pages  42.  —  A  Second  Article  on  the  same  theme  ;  pages  55. 

1848.    De  Wettc's  Commentary  on  Rom.  5 :  12-19  ;  pages  20. 

1850.  Exegetical  and  Theological  Examination  of  John  1 :  1-18  ; 
pages  41.  —  A  Second  Article  on  the  same  theme  ;  pages  47. — 
Doctrine  respecting  the  Person  of  Christ :  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Domer,  with  remarks  ;  pages  37. 

1852.  Observations  on  Matthew  24  :  29-31,  and  the  Parallel  Passages 
in  Mark  and  Luke,  with  Remarks  on  the  Double  Sense ;  Review  of 
Mornings  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.     (Now  in  press.) 
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NoTB  B,  p.  37. 

The  sentiments  of  grateful  regard  which  are  cherished  toward  Mr. 
Stuart,  by  those  of  his  pupils  who  have  devoted  their  life  to  collegiate 
instruction,  are  faithfully  expressed  in  the  following  letter,  dated  Jan.  20, 
1852,  from  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Univer-. 
sity :  "  I  entered  the  Seminary,"  says  the  President,  "  I  think,  in  the 
year  1816,  and  remained  there  a  year,  being  under  Professor  Stuarfa 
instructions  during  the  whole  time.  I  have  never  known  any  man  who 
had  so  great  power  of  enkindling  enthusiasm  for  study,  in  a  class.  It 
mattered  not  what  was  the  subject  of  investigation,  the  moment  he 
touched  upon  it,  it  assumed  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  us. 
A  Sheva  or  a  Qamets,  if  it  affected  ever  so  slightly  the  meaning  of  a  word 
in  the  oracles  of  God,  became  at  once  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import 
tance.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  one  of  us,  who  would  not  have 
chosen  to  fast  for  a  day,  rather  than  to  lose  one  of  his  lectures.  There 
was  also  a  tone  of  perfect  candor,  and  a  sincere  love  of  truth  in  all  his 
teachings,  which  wrought  most  powerfully  in  developing  the  intellect  of 
his  pupils.  He  was  rigid  in  his  requirements.  He  expected  us  all  to  do 
our  duty,  and  was  sometimes  severe  if  he  observed  the  appearance  of 
negligence ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  administered  a  reproof 
which  did  not  carry  with  it  the  judgment  of  the  class.  Although  so  many 
years  have  elapsed,  I  at  this  moment  recall  with  delightful  interest  the 
hours  passed  in  his  lecture-room,  as  among  the  most  pleasant  and  profit- 
able portions  of  my  life. 

"  He  had  a  genuine  liberality  of  sentiment  When  I  entered  Ando- 
ver,  but  few  Baptists  had  ever  been  comiected  with  the  Seminary.  From 
the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  he  treated  me  with  a  degree  of 
confidence,  and  I  may  almost  say  affection,  that  won  my  whole  heart. 
From  that  moment  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  and  honor  him,  to  delight 
in  his  reputation,  and  to  look  upon  him  with  almost  filial  reverence. 
Nor  am  I  alone  in  these  sentiments.  I  believe  that  among  those  who 
cherish  his  memory  with  the  most  enthusiastic  regard,  at  least  an 
equal  proportion  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  belong  to  sects 
different  from  his  own.  With  some  of  his  later  views,  I  bm  unable  to 
coincide  ;  but  this  difference  of  opinion  does  not,  in  any  manner,  dimin- 
ish the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  shall  always  owe  to  the  instructor  of  my 
youth,  and  the  undeviating  friend  of  my  maturer  years. 
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"  A  monument  shonld  be  erected  to  his  memoiy  hj  his  pupils.  I 
hope  that  the  subject  will  receive  immediate  attention.  The  father  of 
sacred  literature  in  this  country,  deserves  this  tribute  at  our  hands." 


Note  0,  p.  48. 

Professor  Stuart  died  at  ten  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  on  Sabbath 
night,  January  4,  1852,  aged  seventy-one  years,  nine  months,  and  nine 
days.  He  had  been  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  forty-seven  years,  a  teacher 
of  youth  forty-one  years,  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  thirty- 
eight  years.  His  death  was  so  sudden  and  tranquil,  that  but  few  of  his 
family  were  apprized  of  it  before  the  morning.  The  tolling  of  the  chapel, 
and  of  the  village  bells  on  Monday,  announced  the  sad  event  to  his  towns- 
men, many  of  whom  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  dangerously  sick. 
His  disease  was  the  influenza,  accompanied  with  a  typhoid  fever.  £Gs  fu- 
neral was  attended  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  8,  1852,  by  a  large 
concourse  of  clergymen,  pupils,  and  friends.  Rev.  Prof  Stowe,  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  introduced  the  exercises  with  an  Invocation  and  the 
reading  of  select  passages  from  the  Bible.  Rev.  Prof  Emerson,  of  Ando- 
ver,  offered  the  funeral  prayer.  The  choir  then  sung  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty-fourth  Hynm  of  the  Church  Psalmody :  — 

"  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love." 

This  was  a  &vorite  hymn  with  the  deceased,  and  one  which  he  had  sung 
on  every  Sabbath  of  the  past  two  years.  After  the  sermon,  the  choir  sung 
the  last  three  stanzas  ot  the  seventeenth  Psalm,  Long  Metre,  Third  Part, 
in  the  Church  Psalmody :  — 

"  This  life 's  a  dream,  an  empty  show." 

These  were  also  favorite  stanzas  with  Mr.  Stuart  On  the  Sabbath 
after  his  interment,  many  clergymen  of  various  sects  and  in  distant  parts 
of  New  England,  noticed  his  death  in  their  pulpits. 
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SERMON. 


Job  x7.  10 :  —  "  With  us  axe  both  thb  grat-hbaded  and  vbry  aged 
uxs,  uvea  blder  than  thy  father." 

I  HAVE  selected  this  passage,  on  account  of  its 
verbal  fitness,  as  the  basis  of  a  discourse  upon 
the  Losses  and  Gains  of  a  Christian  Church. 
It  furnishes  a  very  suggestive  expression  of  the 
possible  presence  of  a  soul  in  the  world,  after 
the  body  has  paid  its  debts  to  the  dust.  What- 
ever be  the  exact  sense  that  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  of  the  passage,  it  is  often  true 
of  persons  that  they  continue  their  work  in 
society  after  the  message  of  God  has  bidden 
their  frames  disappear.  *'With  us"  upon  the 
earth,  in  a  thousand  beneficent  ministries,  are 
many  "  gray-headed  and  very  aged  men ; "  older, 
in  their  indestructible  usefulness,  than  the 


last  aged  saint,  who  had  fulfilled  his  years,  and 
whose  body  had  ripened  for  the  tomb. 

We  often  speak  of  the  good  institutions  of 
the  world.  Every  institution  is  the  home  and 
the  channel  for  some  part  of  the  life  of  men 
that  belong  to  the  past.  It  preseryes  human 
activity  from  being  dissipated  as  soon  as  each 
man  disappears ;  and,  connecting  the  times  be- 
hind us  with  the  present,  consolidates  the  spirit 
of  many  individuals,  often  of  generations,  into 
one  massive  and  enduring  energy  for  good. 

It  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  there  were  no 
vital  veins  and  ligaments  by  which  the  spirit 
and  strength  of  the  past  were  poured  into  us ; 
if  every  generation  were  hacked  away  from  the 
experience  of  anterior  times,  so  that  the  fresh 
ranks  of  men  that  rise  should  be  obliged  to 
earn  all  their  wisdom,  and  to  re-construct  their 
homes  on  the  crumbled  institutions  of  an  ob- 
literated ancestry.  Happily,  Providence  has 
ordained  media,  independent  on  our  personal 
memory  and  affection,  for  the  presence  in  the 
world  of  the  best  thoughts  and  noblest  souls 
that  have  wrought  for  truth,  humanity,  and 


God.  Whether  or  not  spirits  ever  revisit  this 
world  in  bodily  likeness,  or  address  themselves 
to  our  senses  in  other  ways,  they  are  present, 
and  wield  a  steady  power,  by  the  imperish- 
able incorporation  of  their  best  work  with 
the  structure  of  society. 

It  is  thus  that  civilization  is  upheld  and 
widened.  There  is  an  unbroken  lineage  of  cen* 
turies.  With  all  our  boasted  light,  we  should 
be  poorly  off,  if  our  debt  to  the  great  men  of 
the  past  should  be  cancelled  from  our  wisdom. 
Just  as  the  soul  retains  its  identity  and  grows 
in  strength,  while  the  body  is  ever  wasting 
and  renewing,. the  larger  soul  of  the  race,  in- 
cluding the  gains  and  products  of  its  childhood 
and  youth,  ripens  to  maturity,  while  its  visible 
envelope  of  men  and  empires  undergoes  inces- 
sant change.  It  is  because  our  century  is 
really  the  oldest  century,  and  has  more  coun- 
sellors at  its  back  and  greater  momentum  oi 
energy  in  its  arteries,  that  we  axe  able  to  show 
sach  startling  results.  Moses  and  Sdon,  Abra- 
ham and  David,  Greek  and  Soman  wisdom, 
Bacon,  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Columbus,  are 
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with  us.  The  youngest  child  of  time,  our  age 
inherits  the  largest  tide  of  wisdom,  which 
blends  with  the  hot  blood  of  its  own  genius,  to 
temper  its  rashness  and  indicate  the  path  of 
success. 

The  life  of  nations  represents  the  truth  we 
are  considering,  more  distinctly  on  a  smaller 
scale.  We  commit  a  great  mistake,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  people  at  present  living  in  any 
one  of  the  great  states  of  the  world  are  all  that 
compose  that  state.  Each  nation  keeps  a 
personality  through  many  generations.  The 
leading  minds  of  by-gone  times  help  to  make 
it  up,  by  a  law  similar  to  that  which  stamps 
the  thoughts,  passions,  sins,  and  goodness  of 
our  past  years  in  lines  of  expression  upon  our 
faces  now.  That  which  statesmen  have  done 
for  it  by  the  purification  of  its  code,  and  pa- 
triots by  pledging  their  lives  to  its  safety,  and 
genius  by  interpreting  truth  and  beauty  to  it, 
and  saints  by  illustrating  in  its  annals  the 
worth  of  holiness,  contribute  to  the  character 
of  the  kingdom,  as  really  as  the  deeds  and  the 
policy  that  are  developing  from  living  actors. 


The  student,  that  would  get  an  idea  of  what 
the  nation  is,  unites  its  memories  to  its  pres- 
ent, and  surveys  the  whole,  precisely  as  though 
the  past  was  actual  on  the  earth.  In  this  way 
the  former  worthies  exist,  —  "  the  gray-headed 
and  very  aged  men,  older  than  the  fathers'' 
that  live,  or  that  have  just  passed  away. 

Who  does  not  see  that  Washington  is  with 
us,  and  acts  as  a  force  upon  our  people?  It 
was  a  wintry  day,  indeed,  —  cold  and  dreary  to 
the  spirits,  as  well  as  in  the  air, — when  he 
breathed  out  his  last  breath,  and  his  pulse 
ceased,  and  all  that  his  form,  which  wore  such 
majesty,  could  do  for  his  land,  was  to  conse- 
crate the  district  of  it  where  it  should  lie  for 
unbroken  rest.  The  people  felt  that  a  patriot 
had  gone,  such  as  they  could  not  expect  would 
be  given  to  them  again.  But  Washington 
could  not  have  been  less  removed  from  his 
country  than  he  was  by  death.  His  spirit  rose 
to  greater  influence  than  it  had  when  housed 
in  an  earthly  frame.  It  passed  into  the  more 
spiritual  robe  of  literature  and  history,  and 
has  become  a  guest  in  every  house.      The 
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statesman,  the  patriot,  go  to  Mm  now  for  coun- 
sel; and,  while  he  speaks  to  them  through 
their  reverent  meditations,  there  is  no  alloy  of 
earthly  passion  in  the  wisdom  he  imparts. 
His  name  softens  the  asperities  of  party  con- 
flict, when  they  threaten  the  welfare  of  the 
nation;  his  grave  sheds  an  effluence  of  pa- 
triotic hope,  and  assurance  of  heavenly  help,  if 
the  heart  is  true;  and  his  character,  by  its 
simple  sublimity,  teaches  the  eyes  of  American 
childhood  what  grandeur  there  is  in  virtue,  and 
what  glory  swathes  the  true  patriot's  memory. 
Nations  lose  men,  but  they  gain  a  dignified 
and  glorious  history ;  and,  from  this  conserva- 
tive and  serious  background  to  their  activity, 
their  best  minds  address  the  sympathies  and 
reverence  of  succeeding  generations  with  fresh 
and  purifying  power. 

But  it  may  be  I  have  done  wrong  to  with"- 
hold  so  long  the  most  powerful  illustrations  of 
our  subject,  and  those,  too,  which  are  most  grate- 
ful to  the  Christian  heart.  What  a  force  St 
Paul  has  been  among  men  in  every  age  since 
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the  Roman  sword  fell  upon  his  neck!  How 
many  more  countries  has  he  visited,  than  his 
weary  feet  ennobled ;  how  many  more  churches 
have  his  letters  counselled,  than  he  dreamed  of 
when  he  wrote  them  for  those  which  he  had 
founded ;  how  many  more  souls  has  he  moved 
to  their  depths,  than,  in  his  most  ardent  hopes 
of  service  to  his  Master,  he  could  have  thought 
it  in  his  power  to  win ;  how  much  more  potent 
his  influence  over  the  religious  opinions  of 
Christendom,  than  he  would  have  believed  it 
possible  to  exert  by  his  fervid  faith,  when  he 
first  stood  forth  as  the  advocate  of  a  universal 
gospel  I  And  all  this  because  he  was  taken 
from  the  earth  as  a  limited  personal  agency, 
and  given  to  mankind  as  a  working  spirit,  free 
from  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  therefore 
capable  of  a  missionary  presence  and  speech  in 
every  home  and  language,  to  kindle  hearts  by 
his  eloquence  upon  the  love  of  the  Father  and 
the  glory  of  Christ. 

And  ah  1  what  words  can  set  forth  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  himself  with  the  world,  which 
the  Jewish  malignity  that  killed  his  body  could 
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not  hinder  I  The  cross  and  the  spear  might 
forbid  his  active  ministry  under  the  Syrian 
sun ;  but  what  hate  and  torture  shall  interrupt 
that  ministry,  when  the  divine  lips  are  still, 
after  the  tomb  is  broken,  and  the  disciples 
have  gazed  upward  at  his  fading  form  ?  When 
he  is  no  longer  the  Jewish  Messiah  among  the 
Hebrews,  what  shall  prevent  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  from  being  heard  by  a  greater  mul- 
titude, crowding  the  sloping  centuries,  and 
looking  reverently  up  to  his  seated  supremacy  ? 
What  shall  hinder  him  from  opening  blind 
eyes  and  quickening  deaf  ears  along  the  way- 
sides of  every  city  of  the  world  ?  What  shall 
prevent  him  from  visiting  thousands  of  rabbis 
by  night,  and  teaching  them  of  the  new  birth ; 
or  from  conversing  continually  with  visitora  of 
Jacob's  well,  and  making  the  living  water 
stream  from  his  instruction ;  or  from  keeping 
company  with  sinners  of  every  grade  and  lan- 
guage, redeeming  them  by  a  love  that  warms 
the  unshrivelled  germ  of  good ;  or  from  enter- 
ing our  homes,  as  he  did  the  house  in  Bethany, 
to  restore  our  dead  to  us  through  faith,  to 
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rebuke  our  worldly  anxieties,  and  teach  us  in 
labor  and  sorrow  ''  that  better  part ''  which 
nothing  can  ''  take  away "  from  the  soul  that 
trusts  and  loves  ? 

Had  Christ,  by  a  divine  miracle,  been  kept 
on  the  earth,  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  this 
hour,  to  be  the  personal  missionary  of  his  gos- 
pel through  every  century  and  in  all  lands,  on 
the  condition  that  nothing  should  be  written 
of  him,  we  may  question  whether  he  would 
have  been  such  a  powerful,  intimate,  redeem- 
ing presence  in  the  world,  as  he  ha^  been  since 
his  crucifixion  and  ascension,  by  means  of 
the  omnipresent  records,  that  have  made  him 
a  preacher  in  every  church,  and  a  domestic 
Saviour.  Let  us  be  reverently  grateful  to  God 
for  this  law  of  continued  life,  which  keeps  his 
perfect  Son  as  a  saving  influence  in  a  sinful 
world;  that  makes  him  with  us  more  com- 
pletely than  he  was  with  the  dwellers  in 
Jerusalem ;  more  potently  than  he  could  be,  if 
we  should  have  him  by  our  side  only  once  in 
our  life,  for  an  hour's  conversation.  The  world 
lost  him  in  the  flesh  to  gain  him  in  the  spirit 
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He  disappeai-ed  from  Palestine,  to  be  present 
with  humanity.  His  personal  presence  ceased 
to  hallow  the  first  century,  that  his  truth  and 
love  might  rule  in  the  centre  of  all  time. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  truth  we  have  con- 
sidered, let  me  speak  of  the  individuality  of 
religious  societies.  Every  parish  that  has 
lasted  several  generations  has  a  character  of 
its  own,  a  personality  as  marked  and  peculiar 
as  the  size  and  style  of  architecture  of  its 
meeting»-house.  There  are  constant  changes 
in  the  materials  that  constitute  the  parish; 
families  are  lost,  and  others  are  gained;  but 
this  does  not  destroy  the  unity  of  life  and  spirit 
that  is  interfused  by  each  ministry  through 
the  unstable  members.  The  character  of  a 
parish,  indeed,  does  not  result  altogether  from 
the  qualities  of  those  that  attend  its  services 
in  the  present  time ;  but  an  influence  from  the 
preachers  and  prominent  worshippers  of  the 
past  mingles  with  the  characteristics  of  to* 
day,  as  it  were  a  finer  atmosphere  pervading 
ihe  natural  air  which  the  building  encloses, 
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so  that  the  living  hearers  come  in  contact  with 
it,  and  breathe  it. 

Some  churches  are  invested  with  a  chilly 
worldliness,  the  lasting  and  retributive  efflu- 
ence of  mechanical  preaching  and  listless  hear- 
ing through  years,  which  cools  the  fervor  of 
the  truth,  when  it  occasionally  vibrates  within 
them.  The  atmosphere  of  other  churches 
has  a  cheerful,  social  influence,  showing  that 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  has  been  active 
through  the  banded  hearts  of  the  congregation 
for  many  years.  In  some,  the  sombre  impres- 
sion made  at  once  by  attendance  on  the  services 
of  worship,  bears  testimony  to  the  austere 
doctrines  of  Grod  and  destiny  which  the  pulpit 
has  launched  for  more  than  a  generation,  and 
to  the  gloomy  piety  that  has  looked  up  to  the 
dark  Jehovah  from  -the  pews.  It  is  as  though 
the  thunderings  of  Sinai  muttered  over  the 
ceiling,  and  the  lurid  nether  fires  sent  flickers 
of  threatening  athwart  the  farther  wall.  Can 
we  think  it  possible  that  the  church  in  which 
Channing  has  ministered  ever  should  lose  a 
sacred  quality  which  the  echoing  of  his  voice 
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has  left?  No  preacher,  however  irreverent, 
could  occupy  that  desk  continuously,  without 
feeling  some  electric  life  thrilling  his  sensi- 
bilities from  the  sacred  stand  whence  such 
vitality  and  loftiness  of  conviction  had  spoken 
to  human  hearts;  and  the  most  earnest 
preacher  that  could  stand  there  would  feel  a 
force  imparted  to  his  appeals  for  a  Christian 
life,  from  the  transfigm'ed  character  which  adds 
holiness  to  the  house,  and  beauty  to  Christian 
truth. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  greatest  losses  of  the 
church  are  not  whoUy  losses.  The  place  where 
a  true  minister  has  preached,  and  a  saintly 
soul  has  worshipped,  is  scarcely  less  sacred 
than  where  living  ones  speak  and  pray.  There 
is  gain  of  character,  of  hallowed  memories,  of 
that  sanctity  which  nothing  but  the  death  of 
the  good  can  breathe.  As,  in  some  old  house 
or  castle,  the  picture-hall  of  the  long  line  of 
ancestry  gives  dignity  to  the  building ;  so  the 
portraits  of  sainted  disciples,  which  the  memo- 
ries of  a  parish  enfold,  impart  a  venerableness 
to  the  building,  and  lend  a  sanctity  to  the 
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worship,  which  no  church  destitute  of  such  a 
retrospect  can  gain. 

Our  own  church  has  recently  been  smitten 
Jyy  losses  that  in  every  way  we  must  severely 
feel.  I  have  developed  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
course thus  far,  as  a  fitting  frame  for  allusions 
to  the  loss  of  the  eldest  of  those  whom  €rod 
has  taken  from  us ;  a  steadfast  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  this  parish ;  a  constant  and  devout 
worshipper  in  his  place  in  the  sanctuary ;  an 
humble  communicant  for  forty  years  at  the 
Lord's  table;  no  less  humble  as  a  deacon 
than  as  a  private  disciple ;  and  who,  long  nour- 
ished in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  brought  forth 
fruit  in  old  age.  Of  course  you  will  under- 
stand that  I  allude  to  our  honored  father, 
Deacon  Daniel  Weld,  who  was  called,  several 
weeks  since,  to  his  reward  and  rest.  He  was 
bom  on  the  20th  November,  1772,  and  died, 
in  his  eightieth  year,  on  the  morning  of  July  5, 
1852.  The  promise  was  fulfilled  to  him,  "  Thou 
shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a 
shock  of  com  cometh  in  his  season.'^ 
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The  honor  and  fortunes  of  our  church  were 
so  near  the  heart  of  our  venerable  friend 
during  the  larger  portion  of  his  life,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  reference  to  them  in  con- 
nection with  his  memory.  His  earthly  years, 
in  one  sense,  span  the  whole  history  of  our 
parish ;  for  they  reach  back  to  the  time  when 
its  first  settled  preacher  was  in  occupation 
of  the  desk.  The  Hollis-street  Church  was 
founded  in  1732;  and  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Mather  Byles,  its  first  pastor,  who  was  in  ac- 
tive service  forty-four  years,  did  not  close  till 
1776,  four  years  after  our  late  parishioner  was 
bom. 

Although  Dr.  Byles^s  ministry  was  of  such 
long  duration,  his  connection  with  the  society 
was  not  dissolved  by  death  or  infirmity.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1776,  for  reasons  growing  out 
of  the  revolutionary  troubles.  He  was  not  a 
fiiend  of  the  American  cause.  During  the 
siege  of  Boston,  the  regular  worship  of  the 
society  was  suspended,  and  the  meeting-house 
was  used  for  a  barrack  by  the  English  soldiers. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1776,  the  church  and 
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proprietoup  convened  "  to  determine  whether 
the  society  will  repair  the  meeting-house,  which 
has  been  made  use  of  by  the  British  troops, 
and  thereby  greatly  damaged ;  and  to  take  into 
consideration  the  various  reports  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mather  Byles,  our 
pastor/^  The  result  was  a  vote  of  dismission, 
Aug.  14,  1776.*    It  is  pleasant,  however,  to 


*  At  the  meeting  of  the  9th  of  Augnst,  the  following  articles  of  com- 
plaint against  Dr.  Byles  were  presented :  **  l^rst.  His  associating  and  spend- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  his  time  mth  the  officers  of  the  British  anny, 
haying  them  frequently  on  his  house,  and  lending  them  his  glasses,  for  the 
purpose  of  Tiewing  the  works  erecting  ont  of  town  for  our  defence.  Second, 
His  neglecting  to  visit  his  people  in  their  distress,  and  treating  the  public 
caUnnity  with  a  great  degree  of  lightness  and  indifference ;  likewise  using 
his  influence  to  prevent  people  from  going  out  of  town,  and  saying  the  town 
would  be  inhaUted  by  a  better  sort  of  people  than  those  who  had  left  it,  or 
words  to  that  purpose.  Thirds  His  being,  as  we  think,  officious  to  lend  his 
aid  and  assistance  to  furnish  our  enemies  with  evidence  against  the  country, 
by  signing  a  certain  paper  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Gage,  relative  to  what  one 
Hogshaw  said  (or  did  not  say)  respecting  the  battle  at  Lexington.  Fourth, 
His  being  unwilling  to  preach  on  a  fast-day  appointed  by  Congress,  when 
with  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  with  to  preach  one-half  the  day ;  and  fur- 
ther, his  refusing  to  have  two  services  on  Lord's  days,  while  he  preached 
at  the  old  brick  meeting-house,  though  urged  thereto  by  some  of  the  min- 
isters then  in  town.  Hfth,  ffis  frequently  meeting,  on  Lord's  days,  before 
and  after  service,  with  a  number  of  our  inveterate  enemies,  at  a  certain  plaoe 
in  King-street,  called  Tory  Hall.  Sixth,  His  praying  in  public  that  America 
might  submit  to  Great  Britain,  or  words  to  the  same  purpose.  Seventh,  His 
taking  away  the  fences  belonging  to  the  society,  the  seats  of  the  i>ews,  &c." 

A  committee  waited  upon  Dr.  Byles,  and  desired  hia  presence  before 
the  church  and  proprietors.  He  complied.  The  charges  were  read  to  him 
**  several  times ; "  in  answer  to  which  «  he  endeavored  to  justify  his  conduct, 
andf  having  said  all  he  chose,  withdrew."  His  reply  was  voted  unsatisfiiu!- 
tory;  and  the  meeting  ac^oumed  to  Aug.  14,  when  it  was  *«  Voted,  that 
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read  a  record  of  a  contribution,  Fhicli  the 
proprietors  ordered  to  be  taken  on  Thanks- 
giving-day, 1779,  for  the  help  of  Dr.  Byles. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  when  our  departed 
friend's  first  attendance  at  the  Hollis-street 
Church  must  be  dated.  It  was  not  probably 
during  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wight, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Dr.  Byles,  and 
whose  connection  with  the  church  was  closed, 
on  account  of  failing  health  and  eye-sight,  in 
1788.*  It  must  have  commenced  early  during 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Samuel  West,  who  was 
installed  in  1789,  and  died  in  1808.  Mr. 
Weld  was  an  active  and  prominent  member  of 
this  parish  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  and 
singular  prosperity,  during  the  nine  years' 
ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  HoUey,  — a  name 
which  will  recall,  in  the  minds  of  many  here, 
as  it  awakens  in  all  that  attended  his  minis- 
try, the  picture  of  an  orator,  second,  in  many 
elements  of  grace  and  power,  to  none  that 

the  B«T.  Dr.  Mather  Bylea,  having  by  his  cosdnct  put  an  end  to  his  nse- 
folneas  as  a  public  preacher  amongst  ns,  be  and  he  is  hereby  disndssed  £rom 
liis  pastoial  charge  amongst  ns." 

•  The  original  chnrch,  which  contained  ^ty-eight  pews,  was  destroyed 
by  flie  in  1787i  and  a  larger  bollt  on  the  same  site  in  1788. 
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New  England  has  produced,  and  which  will 
renew  impressions  of  many  a  sabbath,  when 
doctrines  that  were  not  considered  safe  and 
evangelical  by  his  brethren  of  the  ministry 
in  this  city  were  preached  here  to  full  pews, 
and  often  crowded  aisles,  and  were  responded 
to  by  an  interest  and  attachment  which  death, 
that  cut  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  and 
decreed  the  sea  to  be  his  sepulchre,  has  not 
yet  subdued.  It  was  very  early  in  the  minis- 
try of  Dr.  Holley,  that  the  present  spacious 
edifice  was  built,  to  accommodate  the  crowds 
which  his  preaching  attracted,  and  which  the 
building  of  1788  would  not  contain.  I  need 
not  say  that  Deacon  Weld's  service  as  a  pa- 
rishioner  was  continued  through  the  pastorate 
of  the  successor  of  Dr.  Holley,  and  also  of  my 
immediate  predecessor,  the  first  of  which  lasted 
about  twenty-six  years,  and  the  second  less 
than  two.  It  is  rarely  that  a  sin^e  life  con- 
nects the  first  and  last  pastorates  of  a  church 
that  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
and  quite  as  rare  that  such  a  term  of  service 
should  be  divided  among  only  seven  ministers, 
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of  which  two,  my  immediate  predecessor  and 
myself,  use  but  about  five  years  and  a  half- 

We  should  all  feel  that  it  was  proper  to  take 
some  special  notice  of  a  Providence  which 
removes  fh)m  us  a  life  thus  woven  in  with  the 
history  of  our  parish.  But  the  character  of 
our  venerable  friend  gives  a  more  pleasant 
invitation  to  such  a  duty.  There  was  nothing 
striking  in  his  outward  fortunes,  hardly  a  cir- 
cumstance that  could  give  point  or  prominent 
light  to  a  biographical  discourse.  From  youth 
upwards,  his  career  was  that  of  steady  and 
honorable  devotion  to  the  business  he  chose; 
and  his  well-deserved  success  in  it  was  only 
one  among  countless  instances  of  the  return  of 
fortune  and  respect  which  in  our  country  is 
made  to  zealous  and  honest  industry.  There 
are  many  elderly  men  living  who  had  business 
dealings  with  him  for  years,  that  were  won  to 
an  attachment  by  his  kindness  and  integrity, 
which  makes  his  death  a  sad  bereavement. 

But  the  best  success  that  attaided  his  life 
was  shown  in  the  home  which  he  built  up,  and 
the  domestic  order  and  happiness  that  were 
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enfolded  in  it.  The  man  who  amasses  a  for- 
tune may  deserve  distinction  for  energy  and 
shrewdness ;  but  the  man  who  adds  a  faithful 
home  to  the  landscape  of  society  contributes  to 
the  beneficent  forces  of  civilization,  and  honors 
the  almighi^  Father  in  foMlling  the  spiritual 
purpose  for  which  "he  hath  set  the  solitary 
in  families."  If  we  except  the  power  which 
money  has  to  found  religious  institutions  and 
ctmtribute  to  the  triumph  of  the  gospel,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  wealth  is  so  ennobled  and 
spiritualized,  as  in  the  uprearing  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  house,  where  plenty  is  provided,  and 
gentle  law,  Christian  influence,  and  a  willing 
harmony  are  seen.  The  home  is  the  vestibule 
of  the  church,  a  diminutive  church  in  itseK; 
and  the  man  and  woman  that  erect  one  and 
preside  in  it,  to  which  children,  in  after- 
years,  turn  back  with  looks  of  affection,  feeling 
that  there  not  only  their  childhood  was  shel- 
tered and  their  wants  supplied,  but  their 
aspirations  trained  towards  truth,  integrity, 
and  God,  have  done  a  great  work  for  society 
and  for  Christ 
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The  religions  spirit  mingled  so  naturally 
with  the  native  qualities  of  our  venerable  bro- 
ther's spirit,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  dis* 
tinguish  what,  in  his  character,  was  due  to 
grace,  from  that  which  belonged  to  it  by  consti- 
tution. Christian  influences  rather  illumined 
his  whole  nature  tlian  added  any  new  features 
to  it.  Naturally  honest,  his  Christian  profes- 
sion broadened  and  deepened  his  integrity  into 
a  religious  principle.  His  temper,  kindly  and 
sweet  by  inheritance,  received  a  finer  quality 
from  his  devout  consecration,  and  overflowed 
like  the  very  milk  of  courtesy  and  affection 
in  his  home.  A  peace-loving  man  by  impulse, 
the  desire  of  living  peaceably  with  all  men 
became  a  principled  habit,  and  was  shown  in 
the  fact  that,  in  all  the  years  of  his  business, 
he  was  engaged,  on  his  own  account,  in  only 
one  suit  at  law. 

His  Christian  fidelity  was  attested,  also,  by 
his  constant  reverence  for  the  institutions  of 
religion  and  the  forms  of  religious  life.  In 
health,  he  was  punctual,  as  the  return  of  the 
sabbath  itself,  in  his  attendance  on  the  sane- 
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tnary*  Our  aisle  is  footworn  with  his  tread. 
His  character  ripened  for  heayen  under  tl^ 
steady  light  which  culminates  over  the  church ; 
and,  as  the  returning  years  showed  his  head 
more  bleached  and  his  step  less  firm,  they 
found,  too,  we  may  believe,  that  his  spirit 
received  a  more  sacred  beauty  from  the  bene- 
dictions that  followed  the  prayers  and  the 
communions  in  the  sacred  house.  And  at  the 
memorial  table,  his  presence,  so  regular,  was 
always  welcome.  Those  that  took  the  bread 
and  cup  from  his  trembling  hand  might  feel 
that  the  holy  symbols  were  not  dishonored  by 
the  spirit  in  which  he  bore  them.  His  home, 
too,  was  consecrated  by  prayer.  He  was  a 
faithful  father,  because  he  was  a  trusting  child. 
The  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  tenderness  that 
pervaded  his  house  was  sustained  and  sweet- 
ened by  a  regular  gratitude  to  the  heavenly 
Father  for  all  his  blessings. 

We  may  not  speak  mournfully  of  the  loss 
which  the  family  and  the  church  have  sus- 
tained in  his  departure;  for  he  filled  more  than 
the  allotted  years;  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
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call,  by  reason  of  infinnities,  it  was  gain  for 
him  to  die.  All  that  the  earth  could  give  him 
of  innocent  pleasure  and  profitable  experience 
he  enjoyed  to  the  full.  The  steength  of  his 
fourscore  years  had  just  begun  to  be  labor  and 
sorrow,  and  he  was  taken.  It  was  time  for 
him  to  become  a  sacred  and  beautiful  memory 
to  his  kindred;  it  was  time  for  him  to  be 
clothed  in  a  new  body,  and  join  the  church  and 
the  worship  of  the  redeemed.  Our  parish  has 
lost  a  friend  and  a  pillar,  but  it  has  gained 
him  as  a  treasure  of  the  i^st ;  and  the  words 
of  the  pulpit  may  have  more  fervency,  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  church  may  catch  a  deeper 
tinge,  from  the  absence  of  such  a  worshipper, 
when  we  feel  that  God  has  called  him  from 
our  communion  to  his  nearer  presence.  May 
our  memories  of  him  be  blessed  I  * 

*  By  rmj  natonl  attooiation,  the  thotighte  of  the  older  membera  of  cmr 
parish  will  rerert  to  another  faithful  worshipper,  a  brother-in-law  of  Deacon 
Weld,  who  died  some  four  yean  aince,  and  whose  loss  is  still  a  fresh  grief 
to  many  hearts.  I  cannot  refrain  from  connecting  the  name  of  John  D. 
Williams,  Esq.  with  this  slight  tribute  to  his  relatiye  and  friend,  and  his 
companion  in  long  deyotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Hollis-street  Church. 
A  better  memorial  of  Mr.  Williams's  worth  than  any  printed  eulogy  can 
gire  is  enclosed  in  the  rcrerential  affection  of  his  children  and  kindred,  and 
the  widely  cherished  gratitude  to  him  as  a  man  conscious  of  the  trusts, 
and  faithful  to  the  duties,  of  affluence,  —  a  patron  of  worthy  institutions,  a 
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And  in  this  connection,  let  me  speak  a 
moment  of  the  gain  of  its  former  and  long- 
continned  peace,  which  our  church  has  rec^itly 
made.    I  should  have  no  desire  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  topic,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
many  have  belieyed  that  we  are  still  involved 
in  some  legal  troubles  and  disputes,  which  may 
again  break  out  into  noisy  war,  and  explode 
our  prosperity.    It  is  true  that  a  suit  involv- 
ing some  property,  to  which  our  church,  and 
not  the  parish,  was  a  party,  had  lain  for  seve- 
ral years  unadjudicated  by  one  of  our  courts. 
But,  to  remove  any  i«ejudioe  which  this  may 
have  wrought  against  our  interests,  and  in 
justice  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  it  is  due  that  I 
should  say  here,  that,  not  many  weeks  ago,  the 
whole  question  was  lifted  out  of  law,  and  ami- 
cably settled  by  honorable  comprcamse.    We 
stand  now  free, — free,  as  the  freest  church  in 
this  city,  —  from  all  dispute,  from  any  fringe 

pnblie-spirited  citiieiit  a  soalotti  firiend  of  the  church,  and  a  wise  and  gene- 
rous friend  of  the  poor.  He  is  with  ns  yet ;  for  the  canse  of  Christian  tmth 
which  he  soppoarted  in  life,  by  his  character  as  well  as  by  his  fortune,  is  still, 
and  will  long  be,  largely  indebted  to  his  liberality ;  and  our  parish  is  not 
wholly  independent  on  the  disinterested  aid  he  extended  to  it,  towards  the 
close  of  hb  life,  in  a  time  of  pressing  need. 
4 
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or  shadow  of  old  contention.  Thank  God  for 
it !  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 
shall  be  called"  —  nay,  they  are — "the  chil- 
dren of  God." 

We  have  lost,  or  rather  thrown  off,  what  is 
always  a  dead  weight  upon  any  Christian  body 
.  that  attempts  to  carry  it, — a  legal  controversy 
about  property.  We  need  have  no  regrets  to 
part  company  with  that  old  associate.  Uniiy 
and  peace  are  greater  gains  than  money  and 
party  heat. 

We  have  suffered,  brethren,  many  losses  of 
late.  Seats  are  vacant  by  removal,  and  many, 
alas!  by  death,  which  we  had  hoped  to  see 
occupied  for  many  years  to  come.  One  loss 
the  last  week  has  witnessed,  which  I  may  not 
speak  to  you  of  to-day.  It  demands  more 
notice  than  can  be  given  at  the  close  of  a  dis- 
course.*   But,  notwithstanding  all  these,  there 

*  Henry  H.  Fnller,  Esq.,  who  died  Sept.  15,  1852.  A  discourse  was 
preached  in  Hollis-street  Church  on  occasion  of  his  loss,  Sunday,  Sept  26th. 
It  is  not  our  chnrch  alone,  but  the  Christian  community,  that  is  bereaved 
by  this  death.  These  few  lines  will  do  yery  inadequate  honor  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  was  even  less  remarkable  for  learning,  talents,  and  eminence 
in  his  profession,  than  for  the  consecration  of  liis  gifts  and  time  to  the 
support  of  Christian  institutions,  and  the  creation  of  new  organisations  for 
worship  and  instruction.    We  may  say  of  him,  as  it  is  written  of  Darid,  **  It 
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is  one  gain  we  can  make  that  will  keep  the 
balance  of  our  prosperity  even :  it  is  the  gain 
of  reverence,  of  interest  in  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  and  the  religious  relations  of  life;  the 
gain  of  devotion  to  God,  and  aspiration  for  a 
Christian  character.  These  are  what  make 
a  parish  strong.  The  prosperity  of  full  seats, 
respectability,  and  wealth,  is  empty  show,  if 
such  gain  is  not  made.  The  meeting-house  is 
then  the  lyoeum-hall,  and  not  a  church.  The 
only  losses  which  are  irreparable  and  fatal  are 
decay  of  spiritual  zeal,  and  failure  of  devotion 
to  the  eternal  sanctities  of  life.  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  there 
his  presence  is  manifest ;  and  where  Christ  is, 
there  is  prosperity  and  life. 

And  do  not  the  losses  of  persons  of  which 
we  have  spoken  to-day,  —  the  call  from  the 

was  in  his  heart  to  bnild  an  house  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  Gh>d  of  IsraeL" 
If  he  was  somewhat  of  a  partisan,  and  sometimes  outran  the  sympathies  of 
friends  by  the  haste  of  his  movements  and  the  breadth  of  his  plans,  it  was 
because  he  beUeyed  that  his  interpretation  of  the  gospel  was  identical  with 
Christianity,  and  that  Ghristianity  was  of  such  unspeakable  necessity  to 
society  as  to  make  it  the  first  duty^of  every  believer  and  philanthropist  to 
devise  means  and  pledge  labor  for  its  advancement.  Whoever  went  to  him 
%ith  any  scheme  that  promised  to  extend  the  influence  of  his  religious  con- 
victions gained  his  ear,  enlisted  his  heart,  qiortgaged  his  time,  and  engaged 
his  hand. 
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earth  of  those  whom  we  honored,  and  who  were 
our  support,  plead  with  us  for  more  earnest 
inquiry  into  everlasting  truth,  and  more  serious 
endeavor  for  the  power  and  i)eaee  of  consecra- 
tion?   What  call  comes  to  us  ever  from  the 
grave  but  that  to  a  life  of  duiy  and  piety? 
Is  pleasure  sanctioned  by  the  stillness  and 
solemnity  of  the  form,  when  laid  out  in  its  last 
rei)ose  ?    Is  selfishness  justified  by  the  back- 
ward look  of  the  soul  upon  its  death-bed  ?    Is 
any  thing  but  Christian  character  and  Chris- 
tian hope  commended  as  priceless  treasure 
by  the  dying  words  of  our  fellows,  or  by  the 
influences  that  steal  from  their  tombs?    Ah! 
no :  they  all  aid  tiie  church  in  its  most  solemn 
instructions,  when  they  are  gone.    All  the  les- 
sons of  memory  are  religious  ones.    The  past 
experiences  of  our  own-  lives,  whether  of  sin 
or  fidelity,  are  monitors  in  favor  of  Christian 
goodness;   and  the  voices  of  the  dead  give 
serious  counsel.    They  all  tell  us, — the  old 
man,  by  the  beauty  of  •  Christian  grace  that 
was  upon  him,  and  by  the  infirmity  of  na- 
tm-e,  which  that  grace  had  not  renovated ;  the 
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young,  by  what  of  Christian  excellence  and 
sweetness  they  had  gained,  and  which  they 
had  found  more  precious  than  the  superficial 
good  of  the  world;  the  middle-aged,  by  the 
maturity  of  their  wisdom  and  the  strength  of 
their  virtue, — that  faith  is  the  only  stable 
source  of  power,  peace,  and  joy.  They  all  tell 
us,  when  the  hour  of  departure  comes,  that 
Christian  goodness  looks  more  substantial  and 
worthy,  and  the  things  for  which  men  barter 
it  away  more  empty  and  poor.  They  tell  us 
that  the  only  gain  is  the  love  of  God  and  love 
to  him.  They  tell  us  that  death  is  no  loss 
where  the  soul  has  this  treasure,  but  that  life, 
and  all  its  seeming  good,  are  loss  without  it. 
Shall  we  not  heed  their  voices? 
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DISCOURSE. 


'^  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blesied  me,  and  when  the  eye  taw  me,  it 
gave  witneas  to  me/* — Job  39 :  11. 

Job  spoke  thus,  not  as  a  vain  boaster,  but  in  self- 
defence.  His  comforters,  in  their  **  wicked  piety,*'  had 
attempted  to  justify  God,  by  vilifying  his  character  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  man  should,  he  indignantly  repels  their 
charges,  and  over  against  their  imaginations,  places  the 
fact  of  his  integrity.  Under  other  circumstances,  his 
friends  would  have  said  this  for  him,  whilst  he  remained 
sileht 

The  words  are  taken  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  of  a  most  exquisite  Poem.  Most  touchingly, 
in  language  that  will  last  as  long  as  Human  Society, 
does  the  Patriarch  describe  the  glad  time,  ^  when  his  root 
was  spread  out  by  the  waters,  and  the  deto  lay  all  night 
upon  his  branch,  when  his  glory  teas  fresh  in  htm,  and  his 
bow  was  renewed  in  his  handJ  The  words  were  written 
ages  ago,  of  one  who  dwelt  in  far-off  Arabia,  but  they 
have  lost  none  of  their  freshness,  they  still  fall  upon  the 
ears  with  a  sweet  chime,  and  call  up  a  scene  which  we 
all  love  to  gaze  upon.  Life  includes  countless  diversi- 
ties and  changes,  but  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  good  man's 
course,  the  peaceful  tenor  of  his  way  whose  steps  are 
ordered  by  the  Lord,  remains  essentially  the  same.  In 
all  ages  there  is  the  same  human  heart.  In  all  ages, 
more  or  less  artificially,  man  is  bound  unto  man,  for  ser- 
vice and  for  sympathy,  for  the  sanctities  and  the  joys  of 


neighborhood,  for  the  duties  and  the  pleasures  of  hospi- 
tality, for  the  exact  fulfillment  of  obligations,  and  the  flree 
gifts  of  a  boundless  Love.  Moreover  to  dwellers  in  a 
Village  Home,  living  its  simple  life,  encompassed  more 
by  Divine  Creations  than  by  human  arrangements,  dwel- 
ling much  in  each  other's  society,  partaking  all,  now  in 
a  common  joy,  now  in  a  common  grief,  a  scene  from  pa- 
triarchal days  must  be  fuH  of  meaning*  The  individual 
is  not  lost  in  the  crowd,  pilgrims  and  sojourners  can  be 
<listinguished  from  dwellers  in  the  land,  if  a  brother  or 
sister  be  naked,  destitute  of  daily  food,  m  need  of  coun- 
sel, we  cannot  choose  but  know  it,  and  when  God  takes 
one  of  the  Village  Family  to  himself,  it  is  a  firiend  that  has 
gone,  it  is  not  one  from  a  strange  multitude,  but  one  from 
a  familiar  group,  yes  almost  from  each  man's  fireside. 

I  am  readily  brought  back  then,  from  that  far-off  coun- 
try of  the  Patient  Saint  to  our  dear  native  land,  to  our 
fertile  valleys  and  green  hill-sides,  and  here,  Christianity, 
adding  a  diviner  beauty  to  the  whole,  I  shall  speak  of 
the  Christian  in  his  Village  Home; — a  noble  Theme, 
but  I  may  not  hope  to  do  it  ju^ce. 

The  Wise  Providence  that  bestows  our  talents  and 
shapes  our  destmies,  appoints  spheres  and  services  the 
most  varied,  leading  His  children  along  different  paths, 
and  stationing  them  at  different  posts.  As  no  face  pre- 
«bely  answers  to  any  other  face,  so  no  mind  precisely 
•corresponds  to  any  other  mind.  The  Good  Disposer 
introduces  endless  varieties  into  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  modifymg  in  numberless  <ways  our  faculties,  tastes, 
and  desires,  and  He  so  places  us  ordinarily,  that  we  are 
called  to  an  appropriate  task  in  life,  to  a  work  suited, 
proportioned,  adjusted  to  our  powers.  Some  are  bom 
with  minds  fitted  to  apprehend  wide  relations,  with  a 
love  of  conflict  and  a  desire  to  command.    They  must 
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dwell  as  Rulers,  as  Legislators,  tinder  the  Public  Eye, 
laboring  for  Public  Right,  and  the  Prosperity  that  is  ad- 
ded unto  it.  Others  are  directed  by  a  quieter  nature  to 
more  retired  walks.  They  may  dwell  at  Home,  and 
confine  themselves  to  a  circuit,  which  shall  at  no  point 
be  very  distant  from  the  attractive  centre.  Now  it  is 
common  to  regard  that  only  as  important  public  service, 
which  is  performed  in  the  Halls  of  Legislation,  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  or  on  the  Battle  Field.  Yet  the  deeds 
of  those  who  are  known  as  the  great,  are  often  any  thing 
but  services,  and  power  is  often  purchased  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  desirable 
to  possess  it  The  number  of  those  who  can  be  truly 
profitable  to  others  in  the  highest  relations  of  life  is 
small,  and  unscrupulous  cunning  frequently  opens  the 
way  to  the  highest  places  of  the  earth.  But  without 
disparaging  true  heroes  and  leaders,  we  may  say  that 
there  is  a  place  for  a  high  Christian  manUness,  for  noble 
and  disinterested  services,  in  scenes  more  retired,  at 
posts  less  conspicuous.  There  also  a  great  warm  heart 
may  throb  for  others,  and  many  a  needful  task  may  the 
hands  find,  to  be  wrought  out  with  their  might  There 
too  Religion  welcomes  most  noble  opportunities,  and  ut- 
ters great,  everlasting  Truths,  for  pressing  necessities, 
and  points  to  crosses  and  crowns.  Our  craving  for  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  for  Power,  Fame,  and  unlimited 
influence,  often  indicates  a  failure  to  apprehend  the  ca- 
pabilities of  our  actual  position.  The  smallest  spot  oh 
the  surface  of  the  earth  hath  an  immeasurable  height 
above  it,  a  Heaven  where  the  stars,  those  symbols  of 
duties,  go  forth  caUn  and  beautiful,  when  the  blinding 
light  of  day  shines  no  longer.  Every  condition  in  Life 
has  its  ideal — ^from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  through  all 
the  intermediate  grades,  there  is  no  exception.  A  manly, 
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earnest  Christian  soul,  living  not  for  appetite,  not  for  ap- 
plause, but  for  God,  and  few  the  Right,  and  for  the  breth- 
ren, without  gomg  far  or  remaining  long  from  Home,  or 
gainmg  a  place  in  History,  may  be  ahnost  great  Through 
such  our  Father^s  world  knows  more  of  the  blessing  of 
order,  better  and  happier  hearts  dwell  in  the  land,  ac- 
knowledgbg  the  presence  of  a  wise  friend  and  lover  of 
his  race.  There  must  be  those  who  will  abide  by  the 
stiff,  as  well  as  those  who  will  go  forth  to  Battle.  There 
must  be  those  who  will  accept  the  less  conspicuous 
posts  of  duty,  and  make  it  their  care  to  keep  the  com- 
mon current  of  events  in  their  right  channel.  Prosperity 
cannot  be  secured  by  a  few  grand  strokes  of  Policy,  the 
happy  efforts  of  a  few  leading  minds,  there  must  be  a 
healthy  well  directed  activity  in  each  section  of  the 
State,  each  division  of  the  great  body  must  be  animated 
by  a  public  spirit,  earnest,  devoted,  disinterested,  self- 
sacrificing,  Christian^ — living  above  the  world  to  bless 
the  world.  Justice  and  Charity  must  be  maintamed, 
always  what  is  due,  sometimes  more  than  what  is  due 
must  be  rendered.  Worship,  Instruction,  Public  Works 
of  Necessity  and  of  Ornament,  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
Peacemaking,  Hospitality,  with  a  thousand  nameless  so- 
cial tasks,  call  for  noble  souls  that  will  dwell  at  hom^ 
quietly  seeking  to  do  the  duty  that  is  nearest  And  we 
need  not  fear  that  a  truly  generous  soul  will  be  narrrow- 
ed  by  such  a  sphere,  on  the  contrary  large  minds  are 
needed  in  every  sphere,  to  illustrate  the  truth,  that  prin- 
ciples the  widest,  sentiments  the  most  elevated,  aspira- 
tions the  loftiest,  are  every  where  appropriate.  Each  is 
connected  with  all.  There  is  one  bread  of  life  for  the 
world.  Everywhere  there  must  be  those  who  will  maintain 
a  genuine  Religious  Faith,  guarding  alike  against  Super- 
stition and  Indifference;   everywhere  there  must  be 


those  who  will  insist  upon  Truth  in  our  political  rela- 
tions, who  will  guard  every  sanctity  of  social  life,  and 
keep  the  mind  open  for  the  reception  of  light  from  every 
quarter.  There  will  always  be  men  in  the  Community 
who  do  less  than  their  part  of  the  Common  Task,  there 
must  always  then  be  others  who  will  do  more  than  their 
part,  and  make  sacrifices  which  are  enjomed  by  no  Law. 
There  is  work  enough  all  about  us,  my  friends,  even  in 
this  region  of  comparative  retirement,  and  of  comparative 
virtue,  to  tax  the  energies  of  many  a  strong  soul  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  every  sun,  through  the  three 
score  years  and  ten.  Here  is  a  field  ever  ripe  unto  the 
harvest,  and  calling  for  Christian  laborers. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  these  thoughts  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  Christian  gifts,  in  the  more  retired  yet  pub- 
lic walks  of  life,  have  been  suggested  by  the  removal 
fix)m  the  homes  of  the  living,  of  one  to  whom  this  Com- 
munity is  largely  indebted  for  the  earnest,  wise,  and  dis- 
interested activity  of  many  long  years.  I  refer  to  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Lyman.  It  would  be  a  grievous  injustice 
to  the  best  feelings  of  our  natures,  to  suffer  one  whom 
we  may  all  call  Father,  to  go  down  to  his  grave  without 
an  attempt  on  our  part,  to  pay  such  tribute  as  we  can, 
to  his  singular  worth. 

Our  honored  Friend,  as  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  was  a 
Native  of  this  Town,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  a  con- 
stant resident  He  was  a  son  of  Capt  Joseph  L}rman, 
and  was  bom  Oct  22,  1767.  In  childhood  he  narrowly 
escaped  death  from  a  fall  by  which  his  skull  was  tinc- 
tured. €rood  came  of  it  in  the  end  however,  for  the 
delicate  health  caused  by  the  accident,  determined  his 
parents  to  give  him  an  education.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  escapes  that  occurred  to  Judge  Lyman  during  his 
k)ng  life-time.    On  one  occasion,  a  falling  tree  kiUed  his 
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companion,  and  left  him  unharmed.  In  the  olden  time^ 
when  men  had  more  Superstition  or  more  Faith  than 
now,  they  would  have  said  that  the  gentle  Spirits  of 
Nature  guarded  our  Friend  with  jealous  care,  and  would 
not  suffer  their  lovely  Valley  to  be  robbed  of  its  fairest 
ornament.  Less  material  than  this  has  furnished  the 
basis  of  many  a  fable.  Judge  Lyman  pursued  his  clas- 
sical studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Williams,  so  long  the  esteemed  Pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Northampton.  A  Tutor  from 
Yale  College  examined  him  before  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twelve,,  and  the  little  barefooted  boy  bemg  found 
prepared,  was  despatched  on  horseback,  under  the  charge 
of  an  elder  brother,  to  the  scene  of  his  literary  labors. 
The  miniature  Collegian,  whose  head  as  he  sat  upon  his 
horse  hardly  appeared  above  the  portmanteau,  was  kmd- 
ly  received,  and  went  through  the  prescribed  course 
under  the  especial  care  of  one  of  the  Tutors,  Joel  Bar- 
low, it  is  believed.  He  graduated  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  to  the  study  of  Law.  The  late  Gov.  Strong  direct- 
ed his  legal  readmg.  He  practised  as  a  Lav^er  vnth 
steadily  increasing  success,  first  in  Worthington  and 
then  in  Westfield,  but  in  1798  he  removed  to  this 
Town,  never  again  to  leave  it.  From  that  time  until 
1844,  Judge  L}rman  held  office,  first  in  the  old  and 
then  in  the  present  County  of  Hampshire,  as  Clerk 
of  the  Courts,  as  Judge  of  Probate,  as  Sheriff  of 
the  County.  He  served  also  m  our  State  Legislature, 
in  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Convention  for  revising  the  Constitution,  and  for 
a  year  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  then  existing 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  filled  the  place  of  Judge  upon 
its  Bench.    It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  only 
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two  members  of  the  Hartford  Convention  now  survive ; 
they  are  Mr,  Justice  Wilde  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  Bos- 
ton. In  many  other  ways,  did  our  honored  Friend  ren- 
der important  services  to  his  fellow-citizens.  His  duties 
for  the  most  part  lay  near  him ;  his  work  was  performed 
amongst  those  who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  in  whom  familiarity  seems  not  to  have  diminished 
in  the  least,  their  regard  for  this  Home-laborer.  I  have 
enumerated  offices  and  honors, — ^but  such  a  catalogue 
can  give  you  no  idea  of  one  who  was  the  servant  and 
friend  of  all,  the  leader  in  charitable  enterprises,  a  strong 
Pillar  in  the  Church,  and  one  beyond  whose  actual  Hos- 
pitality, the  Ideal  of  the  most  imaginative  never  yet 
passed.  I  might  give  you  more  facts  and  dates,  but  I 
am  rather  concerned  to  dwell  upon  the  character  of  our 
honored  Friend,  to  record  his  acts  as  manifestations  of 
his  character,  and  to  note  the  influence  which  such  a  life 
must  needs  exert  upon  the  Life  of  the  Community.  If 
I  shaU  seem  extravagant  or  one-sided,  I  can  only  say  in 
excuse,  that  I  hare  never  been  able  to  find  an  enemy  of 
the  departed  who  would  teU  me  that,  to  which  his 
friends  might  perhaps  be  blind. 

Judge  Lyman  was  a  gifted  man.  Without  being 
highly  intellectual  or  learned,  he  was  clear-sighted,  and 
wise,  and  judicious,  especially  with  that  judgment  which 
is  theirs,  who  do  not  their  own  will.  This  lovely  world 
about  us  poured  its  sweet  influences  into  his  apt  mind, 
such  culture  as  his  day  afibrded  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy,  and  in  a  circle  of  singular  refinement,  he  found 
all  the  intellectual  stimulus  that  was  needful.  His  moral 
nature  was  deep  and  tender,  strong  enough  not  only  for 
action,  but  for  repose,  quick  to  feel,  untiring  in  love,  much 
enduring  in  patience.     Those  who  knew  him  well,  call- 
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ed  him  gentle ;  those  who  knew  him  best,  understood 
that  his  feelings  were  naturally  strong,  but  habitually  re- 
strained. It  would  be  easy  to  name  men  who  knew  in- 
finitely more  than  he,  or  men  who  m  some  department 
of  action  were  much  more  eminent,  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  pomt  to  one  more  truly  and  nobly  a  man,  in  the 
complete,  high  sense  of  this  word.  There  was  a  sweet 
harmony  in  his  bemg,  as  it  took  form  under  the  Hand  of 
God,  acting  through  his  obedient  will  Men  associated 
him,  most  naturally,  with  this  fair  grouping  of  River  and 
Vale  and  Mountain,  as  the  crowning  Beauty  of  the  fa- 
vored spot  His  heart  was  the  home  of  the  humanities, 
and  benignity  dwelt  upon  his  countenance.  His  speech 
dropped  like  rain.  ^  Unto  him  men  gave  ear  and  waited^ 
and  kept  silence :  after  his  wards  they  spake  not  again/ 
So  truly  was  he  a  man,  that  nothing  human  could  be 
strange  to  him.  He  trusted  human  nature,  and  after 
much  abuse  of  his  confidence,  trusted  on.  'I  have  made 
more  mistakes,'  was  his  final  testimony,  *  by  trusting 
property,  than  by  trusting  men.'  He  loved  man,  for  the 
most  part,  and  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  he  treated 
with  all  consideration  for  the  sake  of  their  brethren,  and 
for  the  good  which  might  be  hidden,  and  for  the  great 
Law  of  kindness.  His  house  was  a  home  for  all  who 
saw  fit  to  enter  it,  especially  for  Clergymen,  the  weak- 
est of  whom  was  honored  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  Time 
and  substance  were  freely,  lavishly  devoted  to  Hospital- 
ity, according  to  the  old  feeling  of  reverent  regard  to- 
wards the  stranger  m  the  gate.  And  as  we  find  what 
we  bring  with  us  to  the  search,  I  doubt  not  that  our 
honored  Friend  found  many  angels  amongst  his  num- 
berless guests.  In  any  case,  whether  angels  or  the  con- 
trary, all  received  a  most  hearty  welcome.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  make  those  continual   sacrifices  which  good 
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breeding  demands,  but  from  which  in  our  haste  or  our 
tselfishness,  we  are  too  ready  to  excuse  ourselves.  One 
may  devote  himself  to  disinterested  eflfort  in  the  small 
offices  of  daily  life.  Kind  smiles,  ready  speech,  and 
<:ourteous  services  are  not  always  easy.  Many  pass  for 
samts  whose  goodness  extends  not  unto  these.  A  large 
warm  heart  sent  its  life-currents  through  his  bemg, 
whose  memory  we  so  prize.  Such  is  the  uniform  testi- 
mony concerning  him.  For  myself,  k  was  my  misfor- 
tune to  have  known  him  little,  before  that  period,  when 
his  woric  was  done,  and  his  strength  was  weakened  m 
the  way,  and  he  sat  down  to  wait  patiently  for  the  time, 
when  it  would  please  his  heavenly  Father  to  change  his 
failing  body  for  that  celestial  frame,  whose  beauty  doth 
not  fade,  whose  strength  doth  not  decay.  Yet  even  in 
these  days  of  decline  and  of  comparative  darkness,  the 
heart  beat  warm  and  high.  He  felt  and  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  family  and  friends,  in  the  Community  at 
large  and  m  the  various  Institutions  of  Society.  Public 
Service  of  any  kind  was  always  received  as  an  adequate 
excuse,  for  an  unusually  long  interval  between  the  visits 
of  friendship.  I  shall  never  forget  one  occasion,  when 
the  old  tenderness  came  again  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
of  his  decline,  in  its  beautiful  fullness.  It  was  when, 
with  glistening  eye  and  earnest  voice,  he  faltered  thanks 
to  one,  who  in  sweet  tones  had  sung  to  hun  one  of 
those  touching  songs,  in  which  old  Scotland's  loving  yet 
sad  heart  has  spoken  to  the  heart  of  the  world.  *Nev- 
^r,'  said  he  to  me,  *  never  send  a  man  from  your  door, 
without  giving  him  something  to  get  away  with.'  Such 
a  man,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  Public  Institutions,  in  Education  and  m  Worship,  and 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  our  High  School  for  Boys 
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stands  upon  land  that  was  his,  and  that  this  Congrega- 
tion is  largely  indebted  to  him  for  most  liberal  gifts. 
Indeed,  he  erred  in  this  respect,  and  frequently  gave 
beyond  his  means,  sometimes,  really,  though  uninten- 
tionally, at  the  sacrifice  of  justice. 

But  our  honored  Father  sought  to  do  good  imto  oth- 
ers, not  only  by  consistent  kindness  and  unfailing  ur- 
banity, and  hospitality  that  carries  us  back  to  early  days 
in  the  East,  but  by  a  regular  course  of  well-directed  in- 
dustry. In  the  days  of  his  vigor,  he  was  a  hard-work- 
ing man,  and  in  the  days  of  his  weakness,  the  fancy 
that  he  was  only  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  of  no  ser- 
vice, as  he  said,  to  any  one,  was  his  heaviest  burden. 
Inaction  was  indeed  a  sore  trial  to  one,  who  had  been 
intimately  blended  for  so  many  years  with  the  public 
and  private  life  of  this  Community,  and  to  whom  so 
many  had  been  accustomed  to  resort  for  entertainment 
or  for  profit  It  was  hard  to  be  known  to  the  young, 
only  as  an  idle  spectator,  only  as  one  that  had  labored 
in  the  day  of  their  fathers.  Yet,  under  the  Providence 
of  God,  we  are  often  called  to  manifest  a  sjnrit  of  obedi- 
ence, by  cheerfully  resigning  ourselves  to  repose,  when 
such  is  his  appointment  This  will  generally  try  our 
hearts  quite  as  severely  as  the  imposition  of  heavy  tasks. 
The  fruits  of  his  labor  were  the  materials  of  a  genial  life, 
— ^they  enabled  him  to  exercise  an  unstinted  hospitality, 
to  give  to  him  that  needed,  and  what  was  quite  as  im- 
portant to  one  that  loved  Peace,  to  wmve  his  unques- 
tionable rights  rather  than  make  an  enemy,  or  perpetu- 
ate strife,  or  cause  great  inconvenience  to  a  brother  man. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  his  individual  capacity  he 
was  never  plaintiff  in  a  suit  at  Law.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  his  integrity  was  never  impeached.  His  sense  of 
justice  was  clear  and  strong. 
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It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  predict,  what  the 
Religion  of  such  a  man  would  be.  It  must  needs  con- 
tain a  large  element  of  Humanity,  and  give  decided 
preference  to  the  pure  and  undefiled  Ceremonial,  ap- 
pointed, not  for  the  First  Day  alone,  but  for  every  day 
of  a  Christian  Life,  the  Ceremonial  which  is  this,  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world.  He  was  not  a  man 
who  would  indulge  in  glowing,  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  Ffidth,  and  of  Holy  Joy, — ^any  thing  of  this  sort  would 
have  been  in  him  weak  imitation,  and  hateful  cant,  but 
his  acts  of  Piety  and  Beneficence,  his  mterest  in  Reli- 
gious Institutions,  commencing  m  early  life  and  continu- 
ing without  mterruption  to  the  end,  the  firuits  of  the  spir- 
it which  appeared  in  his  conduct,  and  the  chance  words 
that  will  sometimes  fall  from  the  most  unpretending, 
proved  that  God  and  Goodness  and  Christianity  were  to 
him  the  great  realities  of  existence.  Save  in  his  deeds, 
he  had  his  Faith,  as  bemg  his  most  precious  possession, 
to  himself,  before  God. — The  Gospel  was  preached  to 
him  in  his  earliest  childhood,  by  one  whom  he  loved  to 
call  a  samt,  and  when  he  came  of  full  age,  he  needed 
not  to  be  converted.  The  Word  did  not  find  him  a 
Jew,  or  an  Idolater  of  Ephesus  or  a  Sensualist  of  Co- 
rinth, but  a  Christian,  reared  in  a  Christian  Household, 
the  tendencies  of  his  nature  directed  to  good  by  the 
Christian  Spirit 

We  may  well  suppose,  that  such  a  system  of  ReHgion 
as  that  which  prevailed  some  thirty  years  ago  in  New 
England,  would  not  recommend  itself  to  such  a  man. 
In  his  dissent  from  the  current  orthodoxy  of  his  day,  we, 
as  a  Religious  Congregation,  are  especially  interested. 
He  could  not  accept  the  Calvinistic  views  of  our  Heav- 
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enly  Father,  of  man  made  in  the  Divine  Image,  of  Christ 
at  once  our  Master  and  our  Brother.  He  craved  a  bet- 
ter, a  larger  interpretation  of  Christianity.  He  felt  that 
the  doctrine  which  then  prevailed,  could  not  reach  and 
renovate  the  human  heart  He  felt  about  the  matter,  in 
a  word,  just  as  many  who  are  now  styled  orthodox,  feel 
about  it  Accordingly,  in  obedience  to  his  conscience 
and  to  his  Master,  he  protested  against  the  ruling  dog- 
mas, and  appealed  to  the  Word  of  God.  Is  there  any 
Protestant  in  this  Community,  who  can  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  blame  our  departed  Friend,  for  this  course?  I 
think  not.  I  will  believe  that  without  impeachmg  char- 
acters, or  denying  each  to  the  other  the  Christian  Name, 
we  can  leave  the  Bible,  without  creed  or  comment  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  for  individual  mterpretation. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  unspoken,  if  not  the  spoken 
thought  of  our  Community. — ^In  this  faith,  I  shall  take 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  Church  Controversy,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  Society,  and  in  which  our 
honored  Friend  took  so  prominent  a  part  Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead.  Be  it  our  care  to  preach  the 
living  Gospel 

Judge  Lyman,  fit)m  the  beginning  to  the  very  last, 
was  a  devoted  friend  of  this  Society,  by  word  and  deed, 
its  unwearied  supporter.  On  many  a  Lord's  Day,  when 
most  men  would  have  claimed  exemption,  his  venerable 
presence  made  our  sanctuary  beautiful  He  felt  to  the 
last  that  he  had  a  place  to  fill,  and  in  his  humility,  he 
believed  that  he  had  a  word  to  hear,  <  which,'  said  he, 
*  I  hope  that  I  may  apply.'  He  thought,  as  is  doubtless 
the  fact,  that  a  fi*eer  spirit,  a  kindlier  feeling,  a  larger 
charity  had  been  gained  for  the  Community  about  us, 
and  in  these  he  found  an  ample  reward  for  his  exertions 
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in  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity.  Let  us  who  remain, 
only  do  our  part,  and  the  work  which  he  so  well  begun 
shall  go  forward  with  success.  From  the  Fountains  of 
the  Gospel,  his  beautiful  life  was  fed,  to  these  Fountains 
then,  let  us  unceasingly  repair. 

You  know  the  end,  the  burden  of  his  declining  years, 
and  his  peaceful  departure  from  this  world.  On  Satur- 
day evening,  the  11th  day  of  December,  his  spirit  left 
us.  We  could  wish  that  such  men  might  dwell  here 
forever,  for  we  greatly  need  them.  Yet,  by  the  mortal- 
ity of  such  men,  we  are  most  clearly  taught  the  Lesson 
of  Immortality. — Sometimes  we  must  ask  concerning  a 
human  being — not,  will  he  live  again — but  was  he  ever 
alive — did  his  heart  ever  know  the  pulsations  of  spiritual 
existence  ?  But  when  a  man  truly  lives,  the  contmuance 
of  his  existence  seems  of  all  things  the  most  natural,  and 
we  cannot  so  much  as  talk  of  Death.  Moreover,  a 
change  of  worlds  is  but  a  necessary  result  of  that  beau- 
tiful Divine  appomtment  which  places  one  Spiritual  Be- 
ing, one  ChUd  of  Heaven  in  this  material  Universe, 
clothed  about  with  this  material  frame.  Such  a  Being 
must  needs  depart,  when  the  effacing  finger  of  decay 
has  fallen  upon  its  once  strong  and  beautiful  Taberna- 
cle :  then  we  cannot  oppose  our  desires  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  another.  Then  we  must  be  content  to 
have  our  Treasure  transferred  from  earth  to  Heaven,  to 
be  placed  under  the  keepmg  of  that  Saviour  who  rose, 
and  who  leadeth  unto  His  Father  all  that  come  unto 
Him. — ^It  is  Faith  in  the  Spirit-world  that  we  need,  and 
our  friends  must  go  and  dwell  there  to  make  it  a  Reality. 

And  how  much  remains  to  us  in  a  blessed  memory, 
and  a  quickening  example.  How  should  the  young  es- 
pecially be  inspired,  when  their  fathers  tell  them  of  him 
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who  dwelt  so  wisely,  so  peaceably,  so  laboriously,  so 
charitably,  so  piously  in  the  land. — Would  that  upon 
one  of  us  the  mantle  of  the  departed  might  fall !  Na- 
tures so  richly  endowed  are  not  often  sent  forth  from  the 
Heavenly  Fullness :  yet  watchfulness  and  effort.  Medi- 
tation and  Prayer,  a  dwelling  near  to  God  and  to  Christ, 
will  fill  the  heart  with  all  blessed  affections,  and  strength^ 
en  unto  us  every  kind  and  beautiful  work. 

Just  such  men  as  the  departed  do  we  need  m  this 
evil  day,  this  day  of  luxury  and  expediency,  when  the 
body  is  indulged  and  the  spirit  is  sacrificed,  when  prin- 
ciples are  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  a  worldly  prosperity^ 
Let  us  devote  ourselves  in  his  dear  and  honored  name, 
whose  absence  makes  our  Sanctuary  desolate,  to  the 
God  whom  he  served,  to  the  Christ  whom  he  loved  m 
all  the  relations  of  this  varied  life.  In  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, let  us  be  scrupulously  true,  and  religiously  peace* 
ful,  cherishing  a  high  ideal  of  Christian  manhood,  calling 
nothing  our  own,  resolved  to  consecrate  this  great  op- 
portunity of  a  Human  Life  to  the  highest  uses. — Unto 
you  who  are  still  young,  I  speak,  because  ye  are  strong. 
Take  up  the  burden  which  your  honored  Father  laid 
down,  only  when  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Follow 
him  in  his  following  of  Christ.  Let  the  Image  of  his 
feeble  frame  bending  in  worship,  chide  our  inactivity,  and 
let  us  so  faithfully  and  kindly  toil,  that  when  we  shall 
meet  him  in  the  Spirit-land,  we  may  bear  good  tidings 
of  his  loved  Village  Home. 


C^-) 
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SERMON. 


Banisl  vi.  3 :  —  "  Then  this  danisl  was  pbeterrkd  abotb  the  presi- 
dents AND  PRINCES,  BECAUSE  AN  EXCELLENT  SPIRIT  WAS  IN  HIIC  ;  AND 
THE  KINQ  THOUGHT  TO  SET  HIM  OYER  THE  WHOLE  REALM." 

There  is  but  one  subject  that  can  engage  our 
thoughts  in  the  church  to-day.  A  great  sor- 
row saturates  the  air.  The  solemn  sense  of 
iiTeparable  loss  weighs  down  the  spirits  of  the 
American  people.  Out  from  the  heart  of  the 
land  has  burst  a  grief,  of  which  the  official 
symbols  —  the  sobbing  of  cannon,  the  mourn- 
ing drapery,  the  lowered  flags,  the  public  reso- 
lutions—  are,  for  once,  the  honest  and  feeble 
signs.  The  whole  feeling  of  the  nation,  like  a 
conscious  weeping  willow,  arches  its  vast  re- 
spect, and  droops  its  sensitive  foliage  over  one 
new-made  grave. 


The  words  I  have  selected  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  perfectly  applicable  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  greatness  which  has  recently 
been  stricken  from  the  living  forces  of  our 
country.  He  was  preferred  above  all  presi- 
dents and  princes.  The  highest  office  would 
have  been  nothing  but  the  proper  pedestal,  to 
set  the  proportions  of  his  greatness  in  their 
appropriate  position  and  relief.  The  largest 
honors  would  have  been  only  the  natural  dra- 
pery of  his  broad  shoulders.  If  all  the  great 
men  of  this  generation  could  have  been  col- 
lected from  all  nations,  it  is  probable  that  no 
one  would  have  been  found  to  deserve  the  pre- 
eminent place  for  massiveness  and  majesty  of 
mind,  and  to  stand  forth,  by  honorable  elec- 
tion, as  "  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world," 
so  much  as  he  whose  mortal  life  has  re- 
cently been  quenched. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  crown  of  our  national 
genius  has  been  snatched  away  by  death.  By 
common  consent  of  the  most  eminent  in  our 
land,  —  the  orators,  the  lawyers,  the  states- 
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men,  —  he  was  their  leader,  whose  supremacy 
they  cheerfully  allowed.  His  brow  was,  for 
more  than  a  generation,  a  prominent  part  of 
our  natural  scenery.  His  was  the  great  gra- 
nite face,  like  that  on  the  Franconia  Mountain 
in  New  Hampshire,  standing  out  from  the 
solid  ridges  of  our  New  England  intellect  and 
character,  and  overlooking  the  land.  Him  and 
the  great  cataract  of  the  lakes,  we  boasted  of  to 
other  states  as  the  chief  glories  of  our  country. 
It  would  have  been  grand,  if,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  vigor,  and  before  any  controversies  of  his 
political  honor  arose,  he  could  have  stood  in 
the  most  eminent  place  of  our  country,  —  the 
magnificent  entablature,  dignifying  and  com- 
pleting the  various  columns  of  its  genius. 
He  did  not  have  this  proper  setting  for  his 
powers;  but  he  did  stand  highest  by  his 
native  sublimity.  In  the  regard  of  those 
whose  opinion  is  lasting  fame,  in  the  respect 
of  foreign  eyes,  he  stood,  as  he  will  stand 
in  history,  preferred,  for  mental  greatness, 
above  all  the  presidents  and  princes  that  were 
more  distinguished  by  office. 
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«  Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps ; 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales." 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  this  colossal  greatness 
from  the  moral  landscape  of  the  world  should 
shock  all  hearts  with  emotions  that  aflfect  the 
lowest  strata  of  our  sensibility  1  If  the  tidings 
had  been  borne  to  us  that  some  of  the  perma- 
nent wonders  of  nature  had  been  obliterated, 
that  an  earthquake  had  shaken  down  the 
great  range  of  the  Himalayas,  or  ingulfed  the 
majesty  of  Mont  Blanc  in  its  black  bosom,  or 
had  levelled  the  rock  over  which  Niagara  has 
roared  for  ages,  our  minds  could  not  have  been 
so  startled  with  a  feeling  of  the  mysterious 
power  that  envelopes  us,  as  now  that  we 
learn  — 

**  This  mighty  spirit  is  eclipsed ;  tins  power 
Hath  passed  from  day  to  darkness ;  to  whose  hour 
Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeathed,  no  name,  -^ 
Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  fame ! " 

What  visitation  of  Providence  can  thrill  the 
citizens  of  our  country,  especially  of  New 
England,  with  more  solemn  thoughts  than  to 
know  that    the    majestic   presence  —  "  how 


noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculty  1  in 
form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  ! 
in  action  how  like  an  angel  I  in  apprehension 
how  like  a  god  I " — is  never  more  to  be  seen 
of  men ;  that  the  greatest  nature  our  land  has 
reared  since  Washington  was  bom  is  never 
more  to  guide  our  councils  and  ennoble  our 
Capitol ;  that  the  book  of  his  activity  is 
sealed ;  and  that  he  is  now  to  be  a  treasure  of 
memory,  a  silent  grandeur,  in  the  quiet  halls 
of  history,  —  a  force  and  an  ornament  belong- 
ing to  the  past  ? 

This  is  not  the  place,  of  course,  for  any 
eulogy,  or  even  an  analysis  of  the  powers,  of 
the  departed  statesman.  That  which  would  be 
extravagance  if  said  of  most  great  men  is  the 
simple  statement  of  his  intellectual  power. 
And  yet,  in  speaking  of  his  genius,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  weaken  our  eulogium  by 
doing  injustice  to  the  breadth  of  the  field  of 
genius.  There  are  kinds  of  greatness  of 
which  his  mental  constitution  did  not  largely 
partake.  To  the  rank  of  explorers  and  dis- 
coverers,—  men  who  anticipate  history  and 
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hasten  destiny,  and  who  stand  far  ahead  of  the 
vanguard  of  humanity,  holding  up  the  flame 
of  a  new  truth,  which  their  intellectual  fire 
had  kindled,  that  flashes  light  into  the  unex- 
plored pathway  of  the  future,  —  he  did  not 
belong.  He  was  made  to  be  an  institutional- 
ist,  rather  than  a  prophet.  -His  mission  was  to 
comprehend,  purify,  conserve,  and  strengthen 
the  good  structures  which  society  has  already 
gained,  to  widen  and  confirm  their  possible 
blessings  for  the  race,  rather  than  to  meditate 
a  new  order,  even  though  it  might  be  a  higher 
one,  which  could  be  reached  only  by  disruption 
of  established  ties,  and  through  the  turmoil  of 
revolution.  The  natural  attitude  of  his  mind 
was  reverence  for  the  beneficent  truth  and 
institutions  which  the  past  bequeathed.  He 
was  the  profound  interpreter  of  the  practical 
wisdom  embodied  in  political  systems,  and  the 
potent  defender  of  it  against  the  misappre- 
hension of  ignorance,  the  perversion  of  party 
interests,  and  the  hand  of  heedless  innovation. 
He  estimated  the  positive  social  good  which 
rooted  institutions  disburse,  even  though  many 
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evils  were  incidental  to  them,  of  really  more 
account  than  the  ghastly  theories  of  perfect 
good,  which  beckon  away  so  many  flighty  and 
adventurous  intellects  from  the  solid  road  of 
slow  and  steady  progress. 

He  had  the  combination  of  powers,  temper, 
and  discipline,  that  make  a  safe  and  successful 
administrative  statesman  ;  and  his  intellect 
was  just  the  ally  which  our  system  of  govern- 
ment most  needed,  at  the  time  when  he  entered 
public  life,  to  set  forth  its  wisdom,  to  unfold  the 
beautiful  symmetry  of  its  structure  and  powers, 
and  to  hold  it  up  to  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  the  country,  that  the  affections  of  the 
people  might  fasten  upon  it,  like  the  tendrils 
of  the  ivy  upon  the  solid  castle-walL 

The  whole  structure  of  our  Constitution ;  the 
grandeur  and  marvel  of  its  combinations,  as 
relieved  against  the  miserable  patchwork  of 
the  old  confederation  ;  its  originality  among 
the  political  edifices  of  history ;  the  skill  with 
which  its  forces  are  balanced,  and  the  ease  of 
their  working,  —  were  comprehended  in  his 
intellect  as  the  mind  of  a  mechanic  compre- 
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bends  the  idea  of  a  machine  which  his  genius 
has  invented-    He  was  the  epic  poet  of  the 
Convention  of   17S7.      His   sympathies  were 
les^j  with  the  Bevolutiun  than  with  the  builders 
and  the  erection  of  onr  present  national  politr. 
Our  whole  governmental  America;  the  bands 
that  connect  the  State  forces  \nth  the  rivily- 
ing  power  of  the  central  administration :  the 
complex  harmony  of  judiciary  and  executive, 
military  and  legislative  powers ;  the  ligaments 
that  could  sustain  the  greatest  strain,  and 
the    delicate    tendons  where    it   needed   the 
most  tender  handling  and  the  most  perma- 
nent safeguards ;  the  safe  vents  supplied  in  it 
for  popular  passion,  and  the  cylinders   that 
must  constantly  condense  the  force  of  unre- 
lenting law,  —  all  played  in  his  brain  as  a 
vital  and  complicated  conception,  whose  mag- 
nificence he  revered,  and  whose  beauty  was  the 
constant  inspiration  of  his  heart.     The  work 
of  the  great  Convention  that  framed  our  go- 
vernment seems  nobler  as  reflected    in    his 
capacious  understanding,  and  as  its  ideal  rods 
and  beams  and  valves  worked  without  friction 
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in  the  bright  medium  of  his  imagination,  than 
it  probably  seemed  to  the  hot  intellects  of 
those  who  had  just  completed  their  task,  and 
left  it  outlined  on  immortal  parchment. 

The  idea  of  the  Union,  which  to  many  minds 
is  an  abstraction,  and  too  often  is  the  custo- 
mary expletive  of  a  demagogue's  vile  morality 
and  feeble  thought,  was  with  him  the  vivid 
and  adequate  symbol  of  the  greatness  and 
the  privileges,  the  power  and  the  peace,  of 
the  republic-  It  seemed  as  though  his  eye 
always  took  in  the  moral  and  civil  scenery  of 
the  country,  —  its  thousands  of  happy  homes, 
its  schools  and  churches,  its  factories  and 
workshops,  the  vast  fleets  of  its  commerce, 
and  the  widening  line  of  civilization,  before 
which  the  wilderness  was  falling ;  and  then, 
when  he  spoke,  made  the  word  Union  embody 
all  the  gladness  and  grandeur  which  so  much 
prosperity  and  plenty,  so  much  order  and 
happiness,  awakened  in  his  breast.  For  this 
reason  it  was,  we  must  believe,  that  he  called 
on  his  countrymen  to  cherish  the  sentiments 
that  should  make  that  word  sacred.    For  this 
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reason  he  used  continually  the  awful  imagery 
of  the  breaking  up  of  constellations,  and  of 
anarchy  in  the  firmament,  to  state  the  terrors 
and  the  woes  that  would  attend  an  explosion 
of  the  forces  that  bind  our  states  together. 
His  intellect  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  their 
combination,  and  felt,  too,  the  delicacy  of  their 
poise.  Not  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
evils  which  are  covered  and  partially  main- 
tained by  our  great  national  bond;  but  he 
would  not  look  at  the  evils  exclusively  or 
minutely.  He  saw  an  immense  overbalance 
of  good,  —  benefits  more  various,  more  sub- 
stantial, and  more  precious,  than  any  polity 
on  earth  had  ever  secured  to  men.  These  the 
word  Union  represented;  these,  to  his  mind, 
the  blotting  of  that  word  annihilated,  and  in 
their  place  introduced  discord,  contention,  and 
bloody  strife. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  great  future  of  America 
(if  explosive  passions  could  only  be  kept  down) 
charmed  his  imagination.  He  comprehended 
what  the  country  would  be,  centuries  hence. 
In  swelling  speech  he  bade  future  generations 
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hail ;  and  there  were  times  when  he  seemed  to 
see  the  upturned  faces  of  the  Saxon  millions 
yet  to  come,  beseeching  him,  by  their  looks  and 
by  their  prayers,  to  pledge  all  the  resources  of 
his  intellect  and  his  influence  to  preserve  the 
unity  and  peace  of  a  nation,  upon  which  their 
fortunes  and  their  happiness  were  cast  It 
may  be  a  sign  of  the  secondary  grade  of  his 
genius,  that  the  idea  of  right,  in  its  abstract 
holiness  and  majesty,  did  not  bum  constantly 
before  him.  But  no  abstract  principle  or  sen- 
timent withdrew  him  from  a  careful  measure 
of  the  good  which  an  actual  system  would 
secure  to  men  in  the  long  run.  He  was  not 
led  away  by  any  enthusiasm  for  liberty  as  an 
unbodied  idea,  but  rejoiced  in  the  liberties 
which  the  Constitution  steadily  secured  to  a 
continent ;  and,  no  doubt,  felt  that  the  law  of 
right  commanded  him  to  defend  and  perpetuate 
that  charter,  in  the  hope  that  the  evils  it  shel- 
tered would  die  out  in  time,  while  its  good 
would  widen  and  be  everlasting. 

The  prophetic  men,  who  stand  above  all 
systems  in  immediate  communion  with  eternal 
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tinith  and  justice,  command  the  deepest  grati- 
tude and  worship  of  after-times.  But  God  has 
a  use  for  these  Herculean  heroes  of  society. 
And  among  the  crowds  of  legislators  who  have 
no  larger  vision  than  sectional  and  partisan 
passions  disclose,  and  the  swarms  of  politicians 
that  act  only  with  reference  to  self,  let  us 
gratefully  confess  the  eminence  of  this  man,  on 
whose  brain  were  stamped  the  features  of  an 
empire,  whose  imagination  personified  a  go- 
vernment, and  who  felt  that  he  spoke  and 
voted  for  the  interests  of  millions  and  the 
hopes  of  posterity. 

Mr.  Webster  was  a  statesman.  His  great- 
ness did  not  consist  in  a  capacity  of  concentra- 
ting and  leading  the  passions  of  large  bodies 
of  people.  Clay  and  Chatham  were  eminent 
for  this  power.  But  he  was  a  philosophical 
statesman.  He  had  a  clear  and  vigorous  com- 
prehension of  truth  in  the  domain  of  public 
affairs.  When  he  succeeded,  it  was  by  the 
force  of  his  statement  in  the  senate  or  the 
cabinet ;  and  his  power  over  the  people  re- 
sulted from  the  majesty  with  which  he  robed 
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the  truth,  by  his  argument  and  utterance,  and 
by  the  dominion  which  he  made  it  exercise  over 
their  reason  and  heart  His  ample  mind  was 
a  spiritual  state-house  or  capitol,  rich  with  the 
annals  of  constitutional  history,  filled  with 
the  stately  lore  of  national  and  civil  law, 
studded  with  apartments  that  were  crowded 
with  records  of  diplomatic  wisdom,  freighted 
with  the  principles  and  statistics  of  public 
economy.  His  eye  was  constructed  to  see  the 
truth  and  proprieties  of  national  relations.  He 
knew  the  coasts,  the  shoals,  and  the  soundings 
of  the  ocean  of  national  experience ;  and  his 
arm  had  the  vigor  to  grasp  and  guide  the  helm 
of  a  state.  His  eloquence,  too,  had  the  serious 
and  self-assured  strength  that  made  it  compe- 
tent to  the  utterance  of  a  nation's  thought  and 
purpose.  It  was  fit  in  language  and  manner 
for  a  congress  of  kings.  Even  in  his  simplest 
passages,  the  power  of  a  great  personality  was 
manifest.  His  common  sense  was  ponderous 
and  sublime,  by  the  momentum  which  his  arm 
gave  it,  and  the  dignity  which  his  diction 
imparted  to  it.     Within  the  limits  of  his  ge- 
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nius,  his  powers  were  unsounded.  No  triumph 
that  he  ever  won  seemed  to  require  the  whole 
oi  his  resources,  or  to  drain  the  hiding-places 
of  his  strength.  The  movement  of  his  mind 
was  like  the  sluggish  might  of  the  sea.  His 
genius  has  thrown  up  into  literature  the  most 
brilliant  spray  of  rhetoric  and  imagination; 
but  its  natural  manifestation  was  the  majestic 
ground-swell  of  a  resistless,  undeveloped,  un- 
fathomable power. 

Other  elements  and  indications  of  his  won- 
derful greatness  would  arrest  our  notice,  in 
any  thing  like  a  full  treatment  of  the  theme, 
—  the  truthfulness  of  nature  and  sincerity  of 
spirit  which  hindered  even  his  reason  fix)m 
being  a  powerful  advocate  in  a  bad  cause ;  the 
dignity  of  his  speech  and  bearing  in  all  public 
scenes,  and  the  strenuous  influence  of  his 
example  against  the  vulgar  degradations  of 
congressional  debate;  the  strong  moral  and 
religious  reverence  that  pervaded  his  public 
words;  the  fast  fidelity  to  his  friends;  and 
the  tenderness  which  made  the  majesty  of  his 
presence  sweet  and  cheering   in  his    home. 
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But  we  cannot  critically  measure  the  outline 
and  bulk  of  his  nature,  standing  so  near  his 
new-made  grave.  In  what  I  have  thus  far 
said,  I  have  kept  you  too  long  from  the  grate- 
ful and  practical  religious  lessons  that  are 
unveiled  by  such  a  life  and  such  a  death. 

The  great  Teacher  has  said,  "He  that  is 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant." 
We  are  called  on  now  devoutly  to  recognize 
the  beneficent  ordering  of  Providence,  that 
makes  all  true  wisdom  and  greatness  generous, 
and  compels  it  to  be  a  public  advantage. 
Selfishness  is  in  the  heart  of  the  world ;  but 
the  best  portion  of  the  power  of  pre-eminent 
genius  is  saved,  by  a  law  of  Providence,  from 
the  control  of  selfishness,  even  if  that  temper 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  possessor.  The  thoughts 
of  a  large  reason,  the  creations  of  a  rich 
imagination,  the  heroic  activity  of  a  great 
patriotism,  are  for  the  people,  for  mankind,  for 
all  time.  What  gratitude  is  due  from  us  to 
Heaven  that  it  is  sol  A  mind  like  Bacon's 
bums  with  the  passion  for  truth,  and  braces 
up   its   brain  to  the  strenuous   search  and 
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carefal  demonstration  of  new  principles  that 
rnle  the  domain  of  science*  But  he  cannot 
keep  those  principles  for  his  exclusive  use. 
He  cannot  put  a  price  upon  them,  and  say,  "  I 
will  sell  them  only  to  the  rich,  only  to  feed  my 
purse  and  my  pride*"  The  moment  he  proves 
and  utters  them  in  his  intellectual  joy,  the  air 
bears  them  on  its  wings,  and  makes  them 
universal.  It  turns  out  that  the  toils  and 
victories  of  that  intellect  in  its  library  were 
for  the  benefit  of  humbler  men,  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of  knowledge  and  the  improvement 
of  civilization*  In  his  desire  to  satisfy  the 
thirst  of  his  own  intellect,  Bacon  harnessed 
himself  to  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  and 
strained  his  sinews  to  start  the  world  on  the 
path  of  progress.  The  greatest  of  all,  he  was 
the  servant  of  all. 

So,  too,  Shakespeare  cannot  patent  his 
creations,  and  say,  "Those  only  shall  eiyoy 
the  fruits  of  my  genius  who  will  pay  my  price 
for  the  great  luxury."  The  all-merciful  God 
will  not  suffer  that,  but  admits  the  poor  to 
enjoy  them,  and  scatters  the  leaves  that  bear 
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them  into  almost  every  home,  Newton  does 
not  think  of  the  sailor,  or  the  interests  of 
navigation,  when  he  toils  till  he  lifts  the  moon 
by  the  muscles  of  his  logic  and  weighs  it,  and 
proves  on  what  pillars  of  law  the  sky-roof  is 
upheld ;  but  he  is  the  intellectual  attorney  of 
future  ages  and  the  human  race,  in  all  those 
wearisome  labors  to  unlock  the  hieroglyphic 
cipher  of  celestial  law;  and  the  pay  he  gets  is 
gratitude,  and  a  name  printed  in  star-type  on 
the  firmament.  The  patriot,  when  he  resolves 
to  resist  oppression,  and  peril  his  life  rather 
than  bear  the  finger-weight  of  tyranny  upon 
his  soul,  lifts  up  the  heavy  mesh  that  holds  a 
people  in  its  toils,  in  his  struggles  to  free 
himself,  and  so  becomes  the  saviour  of  a 
land. 

Every  magnificent  brain  scatters  light  like 
the  sun.  The  ample  intellect  that  has  just 
been  withdrawn  from  us,  illustrated,  in  its 
way,  the  beneficence  of  God.  The  nation  is 
bereaved;  the  people  mourn;  for  the  nation 
has  lost  a  great  servant,  the  people  a  majestic 
Mend.    God  gave  him  a  glorious  mind,  fit  to 
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do  national  service ;  and  it  is  compelled  to  do 
that  service.  Whatever  interests  or  desires 
might  draw  him  towards  a  strictly  professional 
or  private  life,  he  cannot  stay  there.  He  rises, 
by  the  natural  upsoaring  of  his  powers,  to  the 
Capitol.  The  whole  land  has  the  benefit  of 
his  private  discipline,  his  thought,  his  speech. 
Countless  farms,  workshops,  counting-rooms, 
and  homes,  that  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
peace,  have  the  benefit  of  his  insight,  his 
knowledge  of  public  law,  and  his  cool,  just 
temper,  to  save  them  and  civilization  from  the 
detriment  of  war  with  our  mother-land.  The 
Greeks,  struggling  for  liberty,  catch  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  eloquence,  which  strengthens  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  in  their  behalf. 
His  fellows,  that  need  justice,  have  the  aid  of 
his  understanding  and  his  lips  in  the  solemn 
precincts  of  the  temple  of  law.  The  whole 
North  has  the  advantage  of  his  mature  powers 
to  silence  the  malice  and  the  taunts  of  southern 
envy.  Public  order,  that  has  been  shocked  by 
a  barbarous  midnight  murder,  has  the  aid  of 
his  arm  to  tear  the  accomplices  of  an  assassin 
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from  the  subtle  technicalities  that  seem  to 
hide  them  from  the  reach  of  justice,  and  drag 
them  to  their  doom.  And  the  moral  sense  of 
humanity  possesses  his  frame,  and  breaks  out 
through  his  lips,  to  impeach  the  Czar  for  his 
cruelty  to  Hungary,  and  arraign  him  for  trial 
at  the  bar  of  the  civilized  world. 

His  work  is  a  public  one.  With  a  hero's 
strength  he  must  do  the  hero's  labor.  The 
ambition  which  he  felt,  the  desire  to  stand 
eminent  in  the  world's  history  that  was  in  his 
heart,  the  noble  emulation  that  stirred  him, 
were  the  intellectual  thongs  and  traces  by 
which  Providence  kept  him  fastened  to  the 
great  public  burdens  which  it  required  his 
strength  to  draw. 

There  is  nothing  in  public  life  to  attract  the 
eyes  and  the  heart  of  one  that  would  taste 
the  purest  and  constant  pleasures  of  life. 
How  much  did  the  great  statesman  enjoy  of 
that  privacy,  those  relaxations,  the  satisfac- 
tions of  those  agricultural  pursuits,  the  affec- 
tions and  repose  of  home,  which  most  attracted 
his  heart?     How    slight    the    opportunities 
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granted  to  him  to  retreat  from  the  national 
arena,  and  taste  the  happiness  of  life ! 

'*He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  now ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  txbove  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  hx  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led." 

The  tax  is  so  severe  upon  political  greatness 
that  no  man  would  pay  it,  —  the  world  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  such  greatness, 
if  the  Almighty  had  not  provided  that  it 
cannot  escape  the  toils  by  which  its  service 
may  accrue  to  the  human  race.  On  the 
score  of  pleasure,  the  powerful  servant  of 
the  country,  whom  we  mourn,  would  not  have 
looked  a  moment  upon  all  the  pecuniary 
recompense  he  gained  for  his  devotion  to 
public  life ;  but  fortunately  there  were  provi- 
dential motives  constantly  weighing  down  the 
yearnings  of  the  heart,  and  keeping  him 
pledged  to  the  service  of  society. 

And  then  think  of  the  detractions  and  slan- 
ders, the  open  defamation  and  insult,  which 
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public  character  must  bear  from  partisan  ho- 
stility and  malice.  What  but  the  order  of  God, 
demanding  great  service  from  great  talents, 
could  keep  a  man  in  public  life  against  this 
terrible  warning,  —  the  certainty  of  the  shower 
of  arrows,  many  of  them  poisoned  arrows, 
against  which  he  must  stand  ? 

"  The  secret  enemy,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentiiiel,  ficoiiaer,  judge,  tnd  spy ; 
The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain ; 
The  enTious,  who  but  breathe  in  other's  pain ; 
Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  depraye. 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  graTe, 
Watch  every  fiault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardor  which  its  birth  bestows. 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 
And  pile  the  Pyramid  of  Calumny ! " 

With  what  fearful  accuracy  does  this  describe 
what  the  eminent  man  we  deplore  was  com- 
pelled to  endm-el  The  foulest  ink  has  been 
cast  at  him  in  his  latter  years.  And  so  much  of 
it  by  reformers  too,  —  men  that  stood  forth  as 
the  patrons  of  virtue,  humanity,  and  the  sacred 
law  of  God!  We  all  know  the  chief  and  the 
sad  occasion  for  most  of  these  attacks.  We 
know  how  many  good  men  were  forced  to  with- 
draw their  sympathies  from  the  great  states- 
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man  by  his  speech  and  course  towards  the 
close  of  his  senatorial  career.  But  is  the  war- 
fare of  a  pirate  upon  a  prominent  man's  motives 
the  natural  expression  of  virtuous  dissent  ?  Is 
it  essential  that  a  reformer  in  opposition  shall 
be  the  assassin  of  character?  Is  it  necessary 
that  all  dignity  of  temper  and  charity  of  criti- 
cism shall  die  out  of  the  nature  that  holds  an 
advance-idea,  and  that  the  cause  of  humanity 
must  be  defended  in  the  disposition  of  a 
firiend?  We  are  gathered  in  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  God;  and  his  law  is  supreme  over 
the  highest  genius,  as  over  the  humblest  man. 
Let  us  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  if  at  the  time 
I  allude  to,  the  great  man,  now  gone,  did  bow 
his  magnificent  brain  unworthily  to  the  Slave- 
power,  which  he  had  always  opposed,  from 
the  dictate  of  a  personal  ambition,  forget- 
ting the  awful  trusts  of  genius  and  the  service 
it  owes  to  humanity,  he  fell ;  and  his  intel- 
lectual greatness  only  darkens  his  degradation. 
But  who  has  demonstrated  this  hypothesis? 
Who  has  looked  into  that  large  heart,  and 
found  such  black  treason  there?    What  if  he 
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did  feel  all  the  trusts  of  senatorial  office  and 
intellectual  power;  if  he  felt  that  the  preser- 
vation of   his    country    from    the    imminent 
danger  of  disraption  was  the  comprehensive 
duty  of  a  statesman,  and  the  best  permanent 
legacy  to  all  races  in  our  borders  ?    I  prefer  to 
believe  this  theory.     It  accords  with  the  prin- 
ciples that  always  governed  him.     Then  his 
action   was   conscientious    and   heroic;    and, 
although  it  may  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the 
conscience  and  wisdom  of  many,  although  they 
find  it  impossible  as  Christians  to  obey  the  sta- 
tute which  he  defended,  let  them  remember,  in 
justice  to  him,  that  he  was  placed  in  the  Capi- 
tol to  act,  not  from  their  light,  but  from  his 
own.     Let  the  passions  of  politics  be  silent, 
let  the  heats  of  hatred  cool,  at    his    grave. 
He  went  with  religious  calmness  to  meet  Him 
who  judges  with  blended  charity  and  justice. 
And  as  we  bow  before  the  mystery  of  the  vast 
Providence,  let  us  unite  in  adoration  of  his 
ordinance,  that  the  most  gifted  of  his  creatures 
shall  be  the  servants  of  all. 

The   allusion   just   made   to  the  religious 
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majesty  and  calmness  of  Mr.  Webster's  death 
suggests  the  second  point  which  the  contem- 
plation of  his  career  should  impress  upon  us, 
—  the  strength  and  support  which  religion  de- 
rives from  the  convictions  and  loyalty  of  such 
an  intellect.  I  put  out  of  the  question  here 
every  thing  that  concerns  loyalty  of  life  and 
religiousness  of  character.  It  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  search  for  and  put  together  the  proofs 
or  the  disproofs  of  that.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  we  have  buried  a  great  man,  whose 
heart  was  alive  with  religious  feeling,  and 
whose  mind  was  reverent  in  its  recognition  of 
religious  truth.  If  proof  is  needed  to  establish 
the  chief  ideas  of  religion,  —  the  existence  of 
God,  the  supremacy  of  moral  principles,  and  a 
future  life,  —  we  may  turn  for  it,  with  equal 
confidence,  to  the  mystic  intimations  of  nature, 
or  to  the  faith  and  the  convictions  which  the 
greatest  men  of  the  world  have  cherished  and 
expressed.  The  pre-eminent  men  of  the  world 
have  not  been  atheists  or  doubters,  but  reve- 
rent believers  and  worshippers.  Where,  0 
atheist !  where,  0  scoffer  I  will  you  point  us  to 
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the  large-limbed  nature,  the  encyclopedic  soul, 
that  dignifies  your  miserable  creed?  Some 
slender,  cold-hearted,  third-rate,  or  perhaps 
second-rate  man,  here  and  there  in  history, 
has  babbled  some  skeptical  folly,  or  darkened 
his  name  by  the  shadow  of  atheistic  thought ; 
but,  when  we  look  up  to  the  first  rank  of 
genius,  —  to  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Pythago- 
ras, to  Paul  and  Luther,  to  Bacon  and  Leib- 
nitz and  Newton,  —  we  find  they  are  men  who 
bow  before  the  infinite  sanctities  which  their 
souls  discern. 

Tou  have  heard  of  the  great  reflecting  tele- 
scope, built  by  a  nobleman  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  tube,  by  the  aid  of  ponderous  machi- 
nery, is  pointed  towards  the  night-sky.  What 
if  it  threw  doubt  upon  the  reports  which  our 
eyesight  and  ordinary  glasses  make  concerning 
the  gtories  of  the  sky  ?  What  if  it  scatt^ed 
the  stars  into  mist,  made  Sirrus  nothing  but  a 
huge  heap  of  fog,  and  banished  all  our  associa- 
tions of  grandeur  and  glorious  law  that  have 
been  connected  with  the  heavens?  Bat  it 
coi^rms  all  the  visions  of  the  ordiiiary  in^ 
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struments  that  search  the  upper  space;  and, 
besides  that,  it  breaks  up  the  misty  light  of 
the  nebulae  into  sand-heaps  of  suns,  and  re- 
ports firmaments,  far  in  the  depths  above  us, 
which  other  lenses  cannot  reach.  Thus  the 
greatest  souls  of  the  race  confiim  the  views 
and  faith  of  ordinary  minds ;  reflect  more  of  the 
glories  of  God ;  disclose,  by  their  more  search- 
ing vision,  fresh  galaxies  of  mystery;  and 
make  our  thoughts  of  the  Providence  that  em- 
braces us,  and  comprehends  all  things,  more 
reverent  and  profound. 

What  a  shock  it  would  give  the  world's 
order,  if  such  minds  as  Mr.  Webster's  saw  no 
proofs  of  the  divine  existence,  felt  the  strain 
of  no  law  of  duty,  thrilled  with  no  emotions 
of  worship,  but  found  the  thoughts  of  their 
own  genius  sufficient  company  for  their  lone- 
liness ;  lifting  their  proud  and  flinty  summits 
above  the  superstitions  that  shade  the  valleys 
of  human  nature,  into  a  bleak,  atheistic  air  I 
It  is  not  so.  Eeligion  is  commended  with 
the  more  earnestness  to  men  by  their  con- 
sciousness of  its  truth.    There  was  a  fitting 
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commentary  on  the  glorious  eighth  Psalm  of 
David,  when  our  statesman  stood  under  the 
elm,  at  night,  on  his  estate  in  Marshfield,  and, 
lifting  his  solemn  eyes  to  the  light  that  blazed 
on  the  firmament,  said,  "  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained.  Lord, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?'' 
That  is  the  soul's  astronomy.  Oversweeping 
the  skeptical  chatter  of  irreverent  mathemati- 
cians, there  was  an  echo  of  the  truth  that 
sprang,  ages  ago,  out  of  a  great  Hebrew  heart. 
Jura  answered  to  the  voice  of  the  Alps. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  to  hint,  that  a 
taste  for  the  literature  and  elegance  of  the 
Scriptures  is  a  saving  grace  of  character ;  but 
we  have  a  right  to  rejoice  in  all  the  unprofes- 
sional veneration  which  is  offered  to  the  sacred 
writings.  It  is  well  for  the  world  to  have 
eminent  witnesses,  that  it  is  not  an  inter- 
ested and  a  clerical  taste  alone  that  bows  to 
the  sublimity  of  the  great  book.  Is  it  not 
proof  of  the  majesty  of  Job  and  Isaiah  and 
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Habbakuky  that  thay  wei-e  the  chosen  teachers 
of  such  a  miud;  that  he  retreated  from  care  and 
sorrow  into  their  society,  and  was  strengthened 
and  softened  by  their  lofty  and  mystic  speech  ? 
It  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the  greatness  of 
these  biblical  geniuses,  that  the  largest  na- 
tures seek  inspiration  from  them :  it  is  equal 
proof  of  the  loftiness  of  an  intellect,  that  it 
rises  into  near  acquaintance  with  these  emi- 
nent souls.  What  if  a  great  man  does  not 
always  live  in  harmony  with  the  truth  .he 
venerates?  What  if  the  stem  characters  he 
invites  to  his  library  sometimes  rebuke  him 
with  their  prophetic  austerity,  and  the  truths 
spoken  from  the  sacred  mount,  to  which  he 
lifts  adoring  eyes,  flash  warning  upon  his  infi- 
delity? Is  not  this  a  still  more  impressive 
revelation  of  their  supremacy?  and  does  not 
the  great  man's  reverence,  which  their  occa- 
sional denunciation  does  not  impair,  point  to 
their  royalty  over  conscience,  which  we  should 
hasten  practically  to  confess  ? 

We  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  ask,  Is  the 
Bible,  which  such  men  as  Mr.  Webster  and 
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President  Adams  revered  and  made  a  constant 
study,  a  shallow  book  ?  Is  the  Christian  faith 
which  such  men  as  they  adored  as  the  supreme 
truth,  and  the  only  regenerative  power  of  the 
world,  a  secondary  matter  ?  Are  the  religious 
relations  of  the  soul,  which  such  men  affirmed 
were  of  first  importance,  and  which  no  levity 
of  their  speech,  at  least,  ever  slighted,  matters 
which  we  may  safely  disregard  ?  The  answer 
we  shall  be  forced  to  give  these  questions 
makes  the  most  solemn  truth  practical,  and 
sheds  a  searching  ray  into  our  hearts.  The 
supreme  benefaction  to  humanity  of  such  an 
intellect  as  we  have  lost  is  the  testimonv  it 
bears  to  the  reality  and  the  necessity  of  reli- 
gion. Now  that  he  is  gone,  in  the  momentaiy 
gloom  of  his  departure,  I  know  not  but  these 
words  stand  out  the  most  luminous  of  all  the 
great  words  he  uttered,  —  these  words  so  sim- 
ple but  sublime :  '*  Eeligion  is  necessaiy  and 
indispensable  in  any  great  human  character. 
There  is  no  living  without  it.  Religion  is  the 
tie  which  connects  man  with  his  Creator, 
and  holds  him  to  his  throne.     If  that  tie  be 
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all  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats  away,  a 
worthless  atom  in  the  universe ;  its  proper 
attractions  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and 
its  whole  future  nothing  but  darkness,  desola- 
tion, and  death.  A  man  with  no  sense  of 
religious  duty  is  he  whom  the  Scriptures  de- 
scribe in  such  terse  but  terrific  language  as 
living  *  without  God  in  the  world/  Such  a 
man  is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out  of  the 
circle  of  all  his  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all 
his  happiness,  and  away,  far,  far  away,  from 
the  purposes  of  his  creation." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection, 
that  so  comprehensive  and  reverent  a  student 
of  the  Scriptures  as  Mr.  Webster  was  not  the 
partisan  of  any  intricate  and  narrow  theolo- 
gical theories.  The  broad,  plain,  primary 
truths  of  religion  were  sufficient  for  his  reve- 
rence and  his  conscience.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  he  disliked  the  word  *'  Christianity,"  and 
prefen^ed  the  simple  phrase,  '*the  religion  of 
Jesus."  The  spirit  of  penitence,  faith,  and 
love,  and  a  reverential  gratitude  for  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ  as  the  channel  of  i^edeeming 
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truth  and  life  to  the  world,  —  these  were  the 
outlines  of  his  theology ;  these  were  the  defini- 
tions of  Christian  character  which  satisfied  his 
mind.  The  report  which  a  friend  has  made  of 
his  last  hours  assures  the  world,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  utterances  of  faith  and 
hope  "  of  a  technical  character.  No  expression 
escaped  him  which  would  mark  him  as  of  this 
or  that  theology,  or  of  any  church  save  the 
universal  church  of  Christ-"  Thus  his  life  and 
death  give  us  an  original  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  theology  and  religion.  What 
the  smallest  satellite  of  our  system  needs  is  the 
controlling  force  of  the  sun,  and  its  bounteous 
heat  and  light;  and  the  majestic  Jupiter,  as 
he  ploughs  his  grand  orbit,  needs  no  more. 
Whatever  system  of  astronomy  be  true,  the 
regal  planet  requires  nothing  more  than  the 
check  and  the  charity  of  the  central  orb,  and 
the  smallest  asteroid  receives  no  less.  So  the 
feeblest  and  the  mightiest  minds  require  alike 
the  central  and  simple  forces  of  religion,  and 
find  their  strength,  not  in  artful  theologies, 
but  in  the  common  and  generous  light  and 
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influence  from  God   that  fall   equally  upon 
aU, 

And  without  the  solemn  light  of  religion 
around  it,  and  the  great  background  of  reli- 
gious truth  to  relieve  it,  how  utterly  must  the 
last  hours  of  Mr,  Webster  have  lost  the  majesty 
which  was  upon  them  I  If  he  had  died  sim- 
ply a  worn-out  and  disappointed  man,  look- 
ing with  sadness  at  the  blighted  hopes  of  the 
earth,  and  lifting  no  thought  to  scenes  beyond, 
how  sad  the  last  days  would  have  seemed,  — 
the  wreck  of  a  noble  and  weather-stained  bark 
upon  the  rocks  of  death!  But  now,  what  a 
grandeur  in  the  close  of  his  career  I  The 
deepening  feeling  that  he  was  floating  out 
beyond  the  reckonings  of  earth  and  the  outline 
of  human  charts ;  the  calm  fulfilment  of  every 
duty,  and  the  raining  up  of  eveiy  faculty  to 
obey  the  masteiy  of  the  will ;  the  solemn  tones 
of  prayer,  laden  with  the  riches  of  his  language 
and  humble  with  penitence ;  the  majestic  and 
tender  farewell  to  family  and  friends;  and 
then,  after  the  broken  ejaculations  of  the 
psalm  for  the  divine  rod  and  stafl",  the  silent 
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close !  —  not  a  wreck  on  the  desolate  coasts  of 
mortality,  but  the  fading  of  a  noble  ship  into 
the  mists  that  curtain  the  horizon,  its  sails  all 
set,  bearing  one  great  and  serene  form  beyond 
our  gaze  into  the  everlasting  light !  The  spirit 
of  such  grandeur  there  should  be  in  every 
death.  Are  we  prepared  thus  to  gather  our 
it)bes  about  us ;  thus  to  look  up  to  Heaven  for 
help ;  thus  to  express  our  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  and  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ;  thus  to  feel  the  support  of  the  rod 
and  the  staff  which  the  feeblest  need,  and 
which  does  not  bend  under  the  weight  of  the 
mightiest  arm  ? 

I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I 
refer  to  one  more  impressive  lesson  of  such  a 
life  and  death:  I  mean  the  solemn  truth  of 
immortality.  When  the  news  of  such  a  loss 
breaks  upon  society,  the  first  feeling  is  that  of 
the  mystery  of  death  itself.  It  is  as  though 
we  had  never  before  realized  it.  And  then  it 
opens  anew  the  problem  of  eternal  life.  It 
seems  as  if  the  departure  of  such  a  spirit  must 
break  the  monotonous  silence,  —  miJst  open 
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for  the  moment  some  rift  in  the  cloud,  and  let 
in  a  beam  from  the  all-surrounding  day.  We 
ought  to  reflect  upon  this  death,  in  regard  to 
that  question  of  immortality.  If  such  a  faith 
is  not  a  fixed  habit  of  our  mind,  we  ought  to 
pause,  and  set  the  vastness  of  his  powers  in 
our  thought,  and  seriously  ask  the  question, 
**  What  has  become  of  them  ?  whither  are  they 
gone  ?  "  This  life  cannot  be  what  it  ought  to 
be,  —  man  cannot  be  what  he  ought  to  be, 
—  duty  cannot  be  as  sacred  as  it  should  be, 
unless  we  have  convictions,  settled  as  those 
which  Christ  had  and  which  he  would  inspire, 
of  the  everlasting  dm-ation  of  our  souls.  And 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  think  on  that  point. 
Grod  calls  on  us  to  meditate.  When  he  removes 
from  the  earth  such  men  as  Washington  and 
Webster,  his  providence  puts  the  question  to 
every  unsettled  mind,  "Do  you  believe  that 
they  are  annihilated,  swallowed  up  by  the 
dark  ?  "  There  is  not  a  particle  less  to-day  of 
the  substance  that  made  up  the  noble  frame 
of  Washington,  than  there  was  when  he  dig- 
nified the  capital.     Ages  hence,  the  matter 
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that  clothed  his  spirit  will  still  exist,  unwasted 
by  a  grain.  And  does  the  mind,  the  virtue, 
the  character,  die,  while  not  a  hair  of  his 
bodily  substance  is  suffered  to  slip  out  of  the 
treasury  of  matter  ?  Of  that  great  brow  which 
was  laid  recently  in  the  sepulchre,  not  a  par- 
ticle will  ever  drop  from  the  grasp  of  physical 
law.  It  may  moulder,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. And  do  you  believe  that  the  reason 
of  which  it  was  the  fortress,  and  from  which 
it  played  the  lightnings  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence, will  be  less  permanent?  Does  God 
think  more  of  such  a  brain  than  of  the  under- 
standing that  made  its  arch  sublime?  Was 
that  soul  an  ephemeral  thing  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  while  the  body  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  destruction  ?  It  must  be  a  dark- 
ened mind  that  can  believe  that,  —  a  mind  not 
quickened  with  a  proper  sense  of  God.  Death 
is  visibly  defeated,  to  the  eye  of  every  reflective 
mind,  when  it  drags  into  its  darkness  such  a 
nature  as  that.  The  prey  is  too  great.  His 
hunger  is  not  suffered  to  appease  itself,  even 
on  the  matter  which  the  spirit  inhabited ;  and 
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we  know  that  the  soul  cannot  slip  into  his 
jaws.  Over  the  mystery  of  that  tomb  neaf 
which  the  ocean  moans,  we  may  hear  the 
chant  of  nature,  according  with  that  of  revela- 
tion, —  '*  0  death  I  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0 
grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  " 

This  is  no  mere  speculative  question,  but 
the  most  practical  of  all  questions-  For,  if 
we  answer  the  question  of  immortality  aright 
for  this  man,  we  answer  it  for  all  men.  If  we 
feel  that  it  is  proved  by  his  genius,  then  we 
lift  the  whole  race,  with  which  he  was  kindred, 
into  the  light  and  the  responsibilities  of  an 
infinite  existence.  Then  human  life  is  not  a 
mean  thing,  not  a  trivial  thing,  but  a  solemn 
grant,  a  moral  trust.  Then  we  are  all  living 
with  the  eye  of  God  upon  us,  and  an  eternal 
future  before  us,  the  conditions  of  whose  for- 
tunes our  own  habits  are  deciding  now ;  and  it 
behooves  each  of  us  to  ask  ourselves  before  the 
tomb  that  has  just  opened,  **  In  what  spirit 
am  I  working  ?  Is  it  one  I  am  willing  to  carry 
into  the  light  of  eternity,  and  submit  to  the 
scrutiny  of  God?" 
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A  friend  said,  when  the  news  of  the  great 
death  reached  us,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  such  a  brain  should  have  had  two 
bodies  to  wear  out.  I  believe  that  the  limits 
of  its  earthly  frame  were  not  the  limits  of  its 
existence.  I  should  believe,  on  evidence  in- 
dependent of  revelation,  that  there  are  myste- 
ries in  the  universe  for  such  a  mind  to  revere 
eternally;  gi-eat  studies  to  engage  its  interest; 
profounder  laws  than  were  opened  here  for  it 
to  grasp;  divine  splendors  to  kindle  deeper 
faculties  than  were  here  developed.  If  there 
were  heroic  virtues  which  were  not  appreciated 
or  rewarded  fully  in  his  mortal  career,  I  believe 
that  he  is  gone  into  a  state  where  the  recom- 
pense is  not  affected  by  human  injustice.  If 
there  were  great  errors  and  violation  of  trusts 
committed  here,  I  believe  that  he  has  gone 
into  the  dominion  of  a  justice  that  executes 
searching  and  righteous  judgment  on  every 
soul,  in  view  of  the  spirit's  final  welfare.  And 
so,  let  us  lift  our  thoughts  from  that  grave  to 
God  and  eternity.  Let  us  be  grateful  to  the 
Providence  that  sends  great  genius  to  us,  and 
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bids  it  work  in  our  seiTice ;  that  reveals  truths 
to  us  which  the  mightiest  minds  adore  with 
the  humility  of  children ;  and  that  intimates, 
through  the  death  of  such,  the  great  destiny 
and  privilege  of  every  souL  In  the  light  of 
that  Providence  and  that  eternity,  let  us  pray 
that  we  may  be  faithful;  let  us  resolve  to 
redeem  our  time. 
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This  text  is  chosen  not  to  supply  the  special  subject 
of  this  discourse,  but  to  anticipate  its  direction,  and 
to  suggest  the  Christian  standard  with  which  the 
deeds  of  all  men  must  be  compared.  Let  us  admit 
the  Christian  spirit  to  give  its  support  and  color  to 
our  meditations. 

Much  time  must  elapse  before  any  day  will  be 
found  too  late  to  bring  before  the  people  the  death 
of  our  great  statesman,  and  to  describe  its  varied 
influence.  It  will  be  long,  too,  before  any  criticism 
of  his  mind  and  moral  nature  can  assume  to  be 
sufficiently  just  and  also  sufficiently  complete.  A 
few  results  of  his  career  are  too  near  to  us  :  they 
usurp  the  examination  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
impartially  to  the  long  parallel  development  of  his 
bidden  life  and  of  his  public  service.  We  would 
not  undertake  to  measure  a  pyramid  standing  at  its 


base :  much  less  to  judge  of  the  form,  complexion, 
proportions  and  defects  of  that  mysterious  presence, 
a  human  soul,  no  matter  how  humble  its  stature, 
while  its  departure  surrounds  us  in  an  instant  with 
the  fragments  of  a  lifetime.  For  only  God  enjoys 
that  great  advantage  from  which  a  righteous  judg- 
ment can  proceed,  that,  namely,  of  b^ing  present  at 
the  secret  epochs  of  thought  and  motive,  to  witness 
the  true  germination  of  the  man.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  surrender  a  great  mind  to  God's  behests,  with- 
out being  flooded  with  suggestions  which,  perhaps, 
do  us  a  better  service  than  a  just  and  exhaustive 
criticism  would,  because  they  penetrate  the  imagina- 
tion and  carry  away  our  best  emotions  beyond  visible 
things :  they  bring  with  them  great  words  into  the 
heart,  —  God,  Life,  Duty,  the  Future. 

And  how  generous  has  God  been  to  our  natures, 
in  this  respect,  that  the  death  of  even  the  least  of 
his  children  is  able  to  remind  us  of  those  pregnant 
words.  Such,  if  we  seek  no  farther,  will  be  the* 
valuable  influence  of  Mr.  Webster's  death  upon  us. 
I  am  conscious  that  in  speaking  his  name  I  awaken 
personal  recollections  :  he  was  known  to  many  pres- 
ent. The  feelings  acknowledge  it  to  .  be  just  that 
his  name  should  be  pronounced  here.  You  have 
met  him  at  the  bar,  at  the  seat  of  government,  in 
private  life.  You  have  letters  which  become  more 
valuable  as  the  composing  hand  decays :   you  possess 


reminiscences  of  his  presence  that  are  now  pleasant 
in  the  sound  of  his  name.  The  shores  of  this  bay 
and  its  islands  were  familiar  to  him.  His  name 
rests  on  the  pages  of  Naushon's  island-book,  where 
it  will  be  often  sought  as  a  memorial  of  some  of 
his  most  genial  hours,  when  he  escaped  from  the 
vexed  air  of  public  service,  to  pursue  his  manly 
pleasures  in  the  waters  and  the  grand  old  woods  of 
that  estate.  Whatever  else  betide,  these  are  pleasant 
and  peaceful  memories,  and  you  are  all  incapable  of 
recollecting  that  he  is  dead,  and  never  more  to  im- 
press your  mortal  vision,  without  feeling  that  praise 
or  blame  are  far  less .  solemn  to  you  than  the  moment 
which  bore  him  safe  beyond  the  touch  of  either,  and 
left  you  beholding  his  remains.  Therefore  we  still 
stand  at  his  funeral :  to  the  imagination,  that  crowd 
of  unexampled  magnitude  seems  to  include  us,  and 
to  be  still  remaining  controlled  by  the  pathetic 
suggestions  which  were  the  imseen  attendants  at  his 
burial. 

The  few  days  which  preceded  his  death  were  grave 
and  silent  days  to  all  of  us.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  affecting  to  the  imagination,  than  to  be  held 
in  suspense  while  a  great  intellect  lifts  slowly  its 
anchors  and  drifts  away  beyond  our  horizon..  For 
hours  and  days  it  loosens  from  the  ground,  till  at 
last  the  heavy  burden  "hath  one  poor  string  to  stay 
it  by."  that  holds  briefly,  only  for  a  tear,  a  kiss,  or. 


an  embrace,  and  then  —  into  what  places  have  this 
power  and  brightness  passed  ?  Blankness  and  inex- 
orable silence  steps  between,  lest  a  single  whisper  of 
the  new  experience  gratify  our  passionate  speculation. 
This  intelligence,  that  but  a  moment  before  shed  its 
tranquil  sunset  of  smiles  through  the  gloom  of  the 
chamber,  and  seemed  to  be  so  native  to  the  earth 
and  to  the  regards  of  friends,  in  an  instant  passes 
across  a  mighty  gulf,  and  the  graVe  is  not  more 
mute,  the  suns  of  other  worlds  not  more  removed. 
The  imagination  waits  at  the  spot  where  the  earth 
broke  before  it,  and  collects  itself  to  follow :  it  trains 
its  powers  and  spurns  the  ground,  and  almost  fiercely 
buffets  the  fatal  darkness,  but  it  wins  no  tidings 
of  this  great  mind,  nor  of  the  state  to  which  its 
faculties  begin  to  be  adjusted.  The  popular  meta- 
phor which  says  that  a  light  has  been  extinguished, 
describes  the  knowledge  which  repays  our  explorations. 
And  yet,  if  we  were  summoned  on  a  clear  night  to 
look  while  God  should  blot  some  particular  light  in 
the  firmament,  our  souls  would  not  partake  a  tithe 
of  the  awe  and  pathos  which  they  feel  to  see  the 
great  familiar  orb  of  our  daily  heavens,  whose  light 
enriched  us,  whose  magnetic  influence  embraced  us, 
roll  off  its  orbit,  and  leave  us  gazing  at  the  void. 
What  questions  assail  the  mind  at  such  a  time,  with 
all  their  eager  tenderness  getting  blank  silence  for 
an  answer !     What  are  the  new  proportions   of  this 


great  intellect,  what  is  the  subtle  symmetry  which 
now  invests  it,  and  to  what  task  is  it  assigned  ? 
Who  are  the  spirits  that  first  gather  around  it,  and 
do  they  aid  it  in  receiving  its  new  conditions,  or  do 
they  encircle  it  with  celestial  rebuke,  remembering 
its  mortal  errors?  What  texts  of  Scripture  partake 
its  resiirrection,  the  promises  or  the  condemnations, 
and  is  the  infinite  compassion  freely  rendered  to  the 
dread  isolation  of  its  memories  ?  Do  not  the  family 
spirits  wait  to  secure  a  first  sweet  impression  for 
the  new  life  ?  Do  long  buried  statesmen  and  orators 
whose  words  kindled  high  moments  in  this  great 
spirit,  and  whose  thought  invigorated  its  intelligence, 
come  to  reason  with  it  upon  the  imperfections  of 
human  legislation  ?  Do  apostles  visit  it,  to  lead  it 
back  to  its  best  moments  and  its  freest  words,  then 
to  send  it  from  planet  to  planet  to  suggest  the  un- 
defiled  gospel  to  the  hearts  of  mighty  men  ?  All 
these,  and  more,  wait  to  be  answered.  The  departure 
of  such  an  intellect  sets  loose  again  every  mortal 
surmise :  the  imagination  is  besieged  by  every  ques- 
tion that  was  ever  asked  concerning  the  prospects 
of  the  human  soul. 

Mixed  with  all  this  renewed  conjecture,  is  a  feeling 
of  pathos,  such  as  few  human  situations  supply,  at 
the  loss  of  so  much  accumulated  wisdom,  of  such 
a  well-trained  mind,  of  such  a  magnetic  organization 
that  made  every  speech  an   atmosphere  from  which 
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none  could  escape,  of  such  a  clear  vision  upon  the 
level  of  politics  and  through  the  crowd  of  objects 
to  which  statesmanship  applies.  We  are  almost  ready 
to  exclaim  —  "To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?"  We 
wonder  why  so  much  weighty  expression,  such  power 
to  make  a  perspicuous  statement  that  shall  bring  to 
view  the  thing  worth  seeing,  such  knowledge  of 
treaties  and  of  the  laws  which  hold  the  nations  in 
amity,  such  forensic  ability  which  picks  its  facts, 
and  gives  to  the  decisive  one  its  fit  proportions,  so 
that  no  case  in  the  country  shall  be  so  solemn  or 
intricate  as  to  fail  of  a  safe  decision,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  culminate  in  a  single  mind,  guaranteed 
continually  by  appropriate  triumphs,  till  men  came 
to  regard  it  almost  as  an  elemental  force,  only  at 
last,  in  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  to  be  struck  out  of 
our  daily  experience.  I  say  there  is  great  pathos 
in  the  sight  of  such  a  catastrophe :  the  training  and 
the  grave  assiduity  which  build  up  a  great  mind 
or  character  seem  to  be  so  lightly  treated,  as  if  the 
toils  and  the  well-balanced  powers  of  a  varied  life- 
time were  the  costly  playthings  of  destiny,  permitted, 
only  to  be  feted,  and  at  last  squandered  at  the 
moment  of  their  highest  estimation  in  the  minds  of 
men. 

It  seems  so  great  a  pity  that  nature  provides  no 
method  to  make  the  personal  presence  of  human  ex- 
perience heritable,  that  the  gifts  may  continue  to  be 


enforced  by  that  peculiar  power  which  he  has,  whose 
growth  and  substance  they  are.  Thought  may  be- 
come fixed  upon  the  printed  page,  but  we  wish  to 
see  it  in  motion,  expanding  with  the  lungs,  beating 
with  the  heart,  lightening  out  of  the  eyes'  recesses. 
Soon  the  fathers  only  will  be  left  to  transmit  the 
tradition  of  the  great  man's  presence,  and  to  say, 
while  repeating  some  of  the  swelling  periods,  "Here 
the  form  rose,  and  sent  forth  its  strong  vibrations,^' 
or,  "Here  thunder  broke  in  the  clear  air,"  or,  "Here 
the  level  beams  of  his  daylight  softly  penetrated  with 
conviction."  But  posterity  at  first  will  turn  a  greedy 
ear  to  those  fond  recitals,  and  end  with  the  surmise 
that  they  were  the  exaggerations  of  personal  enthu- 
siasm, so  much  do  the  statesman's  words  need  a 
crisis,  and  a  man  penetrated  with  the  faith  that  he 
declares.  More  pathetic  still  does  our  emotion  be- 
come when  we  anticipate  the  future,  but  no  longer 
under  the  guidance  of  the  clear  sense  and  the  strong 
will,  no  longer  marshalled  thitherward  by  many  gifts, 
which  tread  stately  and  assured,  being  themselves 
directed  by  a  few  simple  principles  of  knowledge  and 
legislation.  The  unknown  emergencies  are  measured 
by  the  known  resources,  which  have  just  died  to  the 
stimulus  of  patriotism  or  ambition :  and  however 
much  we  may  have  criticised  the  great  man's  course 
when  living,  now  that  he  is  dead,  we  imagine  many 
a  nettle  .  of  danger  out  of  which  his  grasp  might 
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pluck  the  flower  of  safety,  and  we  ask,  "In  whom 
will  Providence  unite  equal  prudence  with  equal 
sway  V  Nature  has  produced  her  men  for  centuries, 
who  have  solved  moments  of  doubt  and  panic,  or 
originated  laws  and  systems,  by  speaking  the  provi- 
dential word  :  she  may  be  trusted,  then,  to  meet  all 
future  contingencies.  Her  great  children,  in  turning 
to  dust  again,  seem  to  reinforce  and  perpetuate  her 
fertility ;  and  where  they  fall,  another  growth  is 
sure  to  spring  that  shall  renew  the  old  shelter  and 
furnish  spars  to  rock  in  every  storm.  But  when  we 
look  up  and  find  our  heads  bared  to  the  weather, 
the  beauty  and  majesty  that  interposed  now  prone 
along  the  ground,  it  seems  to  our  grief  that  no 
shade  again  can  stretch  so  broadly,  or  no  shaft  be 
buttressed  so  mightily  against  the  sky. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  bring  the  points  of  ser- 
vice in  the  course  of  Mr.  Webster  before  you,  who 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  them.  Public  addresses 
have  also  partly  anticipated  such  an  effort.  It  strikes 
us,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Webster's  personal  impressive- 
ness,  that  all  the  eulogies  have  been  so  level  with 
the  greatness  of  the  loss.  Some  things  may  have 
been  over-stated,  through  generous  emotion  ;  but  the 
words  spoken  seemed  like  echoes,  subservient  to  a 
mighty  sound,  repeating  and  prolonging  its  quality. 
But  at  least  one  prominent  characteristic  of  his 
public  course  has  been  very  meagrely  noticed.     Its 
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importance  has  been  undeiTalued,  and  some  who 
have  not  been  willing  to  follow  him  in  that  direction 
with  equal  step,  have  sought  to  explain  it  away.  I 
refer  to  his  uncompromising  statements  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  American  principle  to  foreign  affairs. 
Here  he  broke  new  ground,  and  his  speeches  sug- 
gest the  policy  of  this  country  in  the  ample  and 
untried  scenes  which  are  rapidly  opening  before  her. 
Our  practice  of  self-government  rejects  instinctively 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  neutrality.  Japan  may,  for  a 
little  while  longer,  successfully  maintain  her  isolation, 
for  she  possesses  no  principles  that  imperiously 
demand  expansion.  But  to  expect  that  a  country 
whose  growth  and  greatness  are  close  to  the  root 
of  the  republican  principle,  and  whom  therefore  all 
the  forces  of  nature  are  compelling  to  diffuse  herself, 
to  repeat  her  young  success,  to  establish  her  happi- 
ness wherever  there  are  hearts  enough  that  strongly 
desire  it,  can,  if  it  would,  annihilate  its  own  vitality, 
is  to  expect  that  God  has  suddenly  reversed  the 
laws  of  growth,  and  intends  to  falsify  the  history 
of  all  the  earth's  old  republics.  That  a  nation 
which  governs  itself  should  generalize  its  principle, 
is  just  as  inevitable  as  that  a  monarchy  should  cen- 
tralize, and  a  despotism  exhaust  the  artificial  energies 
of  its  armies  in  unmeaning  wars.  It  is  an  axiom 
of  history,  that  a  republic  never  ceases  to  propagate 
its  ideas  till  its   original    impulse    has  expired.      It 
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is  the  mightiest  propagandist  polity  on  earth.  It 
finds  the  secrets  of  all  human  hearts  in  unison  with 
its  own  instmct:  for  God  predestined  self-government 
for  men.  Under  the  guidance  of  minds  that  have 
prudence,  but  share  none  the  less  the  expansive 
power  which  is  our  country's  instinct,  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Webster  is  both  safe  and  generous.  In  his 
speech  upon  the  Greek  Question,  where  he  exposes 
the  secret  motives  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  shows 
that  the  principle-  of  compression  and  intervention, 
which  the  cabal  of  monarchs  represented,  would  not 
be  applied  to  us  only  for  lack  of  means  and  opj)or- 
tunity,  he  holds  the  following  language  :  —  "  It  may 
•now  be  required  of  me  to  show  what  interest  we 
have  in  resisting  tins  new  system.  I  think  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  we  are  one  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  we  have  an  interest, 
therefore,  in  the  preservation  of  that  system  of 
national  law  and  national  intercourse  which  has 
heretofore  subsisted,  so  beneficially  for  all."  "We 
have  a  duty  connected  with  this  subject,  which  I 
trust  we  are  willing  to  perform.  What  do  we  not 
owe  to  the  principle,  that  society  has  a  right  to 
partake  in  its  own  government  ?  As  the  leading 
repubUc  of  the  world,  living  and  breathing  in  these 
principles,  and  advanced,  by  their  operation,  with 
unequalled  rapidity  in  our  career,  shall  we  give  our 
consent  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  and  disgrace  V 
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"  Does  it  not  become  us,  then,  is  it  not  a  duty 
imposed  on  us,  to  give  our  weight  to  the  side  of 
liberty  and  justice,  to  let  mankind  know  that  we  are 
not  tired  of  our  institutions,  and  to  protest  against 
the  asserted  power  of  altering  at  pleasure  the  law 
of  the  civilized  world?"  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster does  not  countenance  the  spirit  of  war ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  one  who,  like  him,  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  treaties  and  knew  how  to  respect 
them,  the  American  principle  would  become  effici- 
ently organized  without  forays  and  fighting.  Had 
he  lived  to  see  the  times  that  are  before  us,  he 
would  protect  and  foster  public  sympathy,  he  would 
crush  the  doctrine  that  monarchy  can  league  to  in- 
terfere beyond  their  limits,  by  clear  words  that  should 
compel  respect  for  international  law;  he  would  send 
his  commissioner  to  countenance  the  people  in  their 
rising,  and  maintain  him  as  a  significant  representa^ 
tive  of  American  opinion.  Behind  the  battles  of  his 
speech  the  silent  weight  of  the  country  would  gather 
to  make  a  spirit  for  each  word,  and  to  lend  a 
gigantic  personality  to  his  invisible  protest.  In  the 
future,  what  man  is  there  who  will  at  once  save 
us  from  the  quarrels  which  the  restless  and  unprin- 
dpled  foment,  and  devote  a  true  ardor  to  the  propa- 
gation of  our  genuine  ideas ;  who  will  discriminate 
between  the  criminal  ambition  to  absorb  the  heritages 
of  the  weak,  and  the  generous  desire  to  grasp  our 
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mighty  influence  with  kindred  hand,  and  plant  it 
where  usurping  strength  shall  find  it  forever  a  bar- 
rier to  its  designs  ?  That  life  which  could  have 
served  the  country  best  in  these  grave  contingencies, 
has  borne  to  other  spheres  its  varied  experience,  its 
clear  distinctions,  and  its  great  reserve  of  power. 

Yes  —  now  that  it  is  too  late,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Mr.  Webster,  however  much  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion in  this  country  may  have  restrained  him  from  a 
perfectly  logical  application  of  the  American  principle 
at  home,  was  the  man  who  represented  that  principle, 
as  if  the  latent  faith  and  energy  of  the  coimtry 
hastened  to  rally  in  his  person,  and  made  his  knowl- 
edge subservient  to  their  want.  He  was  accepted  in 
Europe  as  the  type  of  republican  expansion ;  his 
words  had  weight  there  because  cabinets  felt  that 
the  destiny  of  the  people  ran  through  them ;  they 
struck  upon  a  sense  unvexed  by  the  local  questions 
which  have  brought  to  us  regret,  and  have  made  many 
suspect  his  earnest  purpose.  To  Europe,  looking 
through  the  fresh  airs  of  the  Atlantic,  it  seemed 
as  though  "The  West"  were  lettered  upon  his  fore- 
head: high  above  all  disturbing  influences  he  bore 
that  word  —  it  was  read,  and  it  was  accepted  —  it 
became  a  power  on  earth,  not  carried  upreared  on 
bayonets  to  storm  the  doors  of  palaces,  but  silently 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  their  inmates, — for  when 
he  spoke,  the  country  was  knocking  at  their  gates. 
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Let  me  leave  these  topics,  which  would  so  easily 
carry  us  away  from  the  sentiments  with  which  we 
started.  His  obsequies  are  not  yet  complete:  what- 
ever remains  to  be  said  upon  his  public  course  is 
secondary  to  the  influence  which  we  must  draw  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  departure.  Eulogy,  even 
of  that  which  can  be  praised  with  the  whole  heart, 
subsides  before  the  thoughts  of  religion  awakened  by 
the  passage  of  a  great  mind  to  other  spheres.  The 
words  of  Jesus  incessantly  interrupt  our  praise;  and 
the  moment  is  capable  of  enriching  us  with  principles 
that  are  more  durable  than  the  triumphs  of  intellect, 
far  more  essential  than  the  example  of  great  powers 
greatly  trained  to  discharge  the  public  service.  But 
on  our  way  to  worship  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  to  which 
contrast  the  death  of  earth's  most  majestic  children 
must  lead  us  at  last,  let  us  once  more  remember  the 
soft  autumn  noon,  when  the  consenting  bells  spread 
through  our  city  the  feeling  of  solemnity  which  the 
great  burial  excited. 

The  hour  was  supreme  over  the  judgment  and  the 
emotions ;  all  shades  of  opinion,  disarming  them- 
selves, seemed  to  bring  regrets  and  human  sympathies 
to  make  the  ground  soft  between  his  mansion  and 
his  tomb.  And  they  still  linger  at  its  gate:  all  that 
is  tender  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  noble  part 
of  us  which  admires  beauty  or  greatness,  cannot 
yet  bear  to  let  the  gate  be  shut  that  the  epitaph 
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may  be  engraved  upon  it  We  have  lost  so  mHch, 
the  presence  that  has  been  removed  was  so  positive 
and  undeniable,  the  outlines  of  his  composing  finger 
were  so  bold  and  free,  the  words  were  so  weighty 
and  contagious,  the  ripples  which  rolled  from  the 
stroke  of  his  power  fled  so  far  and  surrounded  so 
many,  the  true  passages  of  his  genius  are  so  very 
true,  and  ring  so  clear,  and  bear  us  away  so  easily 
in  their  amplitude  as  if  a  Titan  spread  his  mantle 
for  our  silent  voyage,  —  that  we  cannot  give  up  yet 
our  hearty  human  sorrow,  even  though  the  soul 
knows  of  places  into  which  this  Titan  did  not  bear 
us,  and  whispers  to  us  texts  of  Scripture  that  lost 
him  as  an  interpreter.  For  my  own  part,  I  share 
the  great  emotion  at  the  departure  of  this  intelligence. 
I  can  sit  down  and  grieve  with  the  one  among  you 
who  is  disposed  most  stoutly  to  vindicate  his  latest 
policy;  here  at  his  grave  is  a  safe  place  to  speak 
concerning  that,  and  I  long  for  some  authentic  mes- 
senger to  bring  me  proofs  of  what  I  believe,  but 
desire  to  see  universally  established,  that  his  motives, 
in  his  final  action  upon  the  question  of  Slavery, 
shared  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  under- 
standing. In  the  midst  of  my  keen  disappointment 
that  a  great  opportunity  was  lost,  while  neither  men 
nor  measures  seem  to  promise  a  renewal  of  it,  let 
me  repeat  my  belief,  once  before  uttered  here,  that 
this    law-abiding    intellect,    accustomed    to    vindicate 
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that  which  is  established,  and  in  its  very  fibre 
specially  gifted  to  maintain,  instead  of  criticising, 
the  bond  which  keeps  these  States  together,  was 
actuated  by  a  motive  in  harmony  with  its  habits, 
and  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  the  word  Duty.  The 
result  was  hateful  to  whatsoever  sense  of  heavenly 
justice  we  contain,  and  time  cannot  remove  from 
the  heart  the  sting  it  placed  there,  nor  could 
those  tolling  bells  reconcile  me  to  the  loss  of.  that 
critical  moment,  commensurate  with  his  powers,  and 
with  the  spirit,  if  not  with  the  letter,  of  his  earlier 
words.  Only  he  could  have  used  that  moment 
greatly,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  safely.  Always 
abiding  within  the  letter  of  his  principles,  could  not 
the  great  lips  have  grown  weightier  for  freedom? 
might  not  the  heaviest  cloud  of  that  moment  have 
broken  harmlessly  against  his  ample  front  1  It  seems 
to  me,  that  even  when  we  are  all  gathered  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  will  demand  to  know  what 
aid  we  rendered  to  His  golden  rule,  and  will  confront 
us  with  the  fugitives  whom  we  deserted  or  whom  we 
protected,  the  sense  of  this  earthly  disappointment 
will  oppress  our  hearts.  Yes,  even  more  so  then, 
when  the  divine  face  of  Jesus  blesses  or  rebukes 
us  according  as  we  appealed  from  the  statesmw's 
necessity  to  the  absolute  equity  of  God. 

But  if  it  be  false  that  a  clear  conviction  and  a 
weighty  sense  of  duty  impelled  him,  I  have  not  the 
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power  to  prove  it  so,  nor  the  wish  to  see  it 
done.  It  is  not-  that  death  consecrates  all  a  man's 
actions,  as  if  it  were  only  necessary  that  the  body 
should  decay  that  the  spirit  may  be  canonized ;  nor 
need  we  foolishly  fall  a  prey  to  undiscriminating 
emotions  that  intoxicate  the  judgment,  and  make 
the  conscience  slur  its  own  sense  of  just  and  honest 
things.  Give  us  truth,  though  it  disturb  the  flatter- 
ing luxury  of  grief;  let  us  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  even  while  imagination  is  filled  with 
the  sound  of  great  obsequies  paid  to  matchless  gifts. 
But  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  di>ider  over  the 
secret  motives  of  a  buried  heart,  and  where  is  my 
omnipotent  solvent  whose  touch  shall  yield  to  me 
the  separated  dross?  and  what  measure  shall  be 
meted  to  my  motives  if  passing  men  make  a  judg- 
ment-seat of  the  hillock  which  shall  cover  my  mixed 
desires?  In  this  countiy  there  is  already  too  much 
imputation  of  base  motives:  it  poisons  all  the  air,  it 
is  so  mingled  with  the  intelligence  that  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper  contain,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
becomes  to  us  a  subject  of  regret,  and  we  long  to 
see  established  the  impartial  censorship  of  mercy  and 
charity.  It  is  better  to  err  upon  the  side  of  mercy, 
than  by  hazarding  a  judgment  with  insufficient  mate- 
rial, to  nourish  the  truculence  of  imputation  which 
is  as  much  a  characteristic  of  this  people  as  its 
veneration  for  great  men.     In  this  respect,  the  pulpit 
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at  least  must  remember  the  heavenly  reserve  that  left 
us  a  motto  for  every  criticism  of  the  human  heart  — 
"Judge  not,  that  ye.be  not  judged."  And  I  stand 
at  the  tomb  of  the  departed  statesman,  with  those 
words  to  temper  the  keenness  of  my  disappointment ; 
they  assuage  the  personality  of  feeling,  and  the  heart 
can  freely  indulge  the  calm  belief  that  here  greatness 
conformed  to  its  own  conception  of  the  moment's 
duty,  and  spoke  a  grievous,  honest  word.  Do  not 
imagine  that  these  imperfect  words  assume  the  pos- 
ture of  an  apology  for  the  buried  statesman,  who 
on  this  point  does  not  need  such  an  unfriendliness 
from  the  loftiest  pen.  They  are  a  satisfaction  to  my 
strong  conviction,  and  an  attempt  to  indicate  that 
tone  of  criticism  which  is  due  to  the  moment  and 
the  facts. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  other  matters.  We 
love  to  imagine  a  harmony  in  the  features  of  great- 
ness. When  they  are  removed  from  us  we  do  not 
forget  righteousness  or  the  golden  rule,  we  are  not 
betrayed  by  the  sentimentality  which  concedes  every- 
thing to  the  tolling  bell  and  the  general  solemnity, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  accept  a  few  passages  of 
Scripture  and  of  serious  exhortation  as  the  evidence 
of  a  living,  all-controlling  faith  in  the  presence  of  a 
perfect  God:  the  mournful  and  hushing  hour,  met 
with  repose  and  dignity,  cannot  seduce  us  to  forget 
that  the  true  religion  lives  while  the  body  glows  with 
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passions  and  is  encompassed  with  incitements,  that  it 
is  manifested  as  a  law  triumphant  in  the  simplest 
moralities,  while  the  world  speaks  pleasantly,  and 
the  vaulting  blood  mounts  high,  —  then,  while  a 
power  is  needed  to  control  a  power,  and  not  when 
the  pulse  is  prostrate,  and  the  memory  feebly  gathers 
up  the  fragments  of  good  doctrine,  as  one  "gathers 
the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  "  to  die  in  seem- 
liness.  O  that  the  sincerity  of  our  last  moments, 
which  summons  the  best  thoughts  of  the  human 
mind  to  support  us  in  our  leave-taking,  had  a  re- 
troactive power,  to  secure  an  according  quality  for 
all  the  years  that  are  then  beyond  retrieve !  Would 
that  the  tender  earnestness  of  our  periods  of  grief 
might  at  once  and  forever  ransom  us  from  the  unwor- 
thy habits  that  respect  not  our  emotions,  but  rush 
in  when  they  subside.  We  cannot  trust  the  solemn 
fortunes  of  life  to  our  deceitful  understandings,  thqugh 
they  can  range  the  invisible  world  and  ponder  the 
ideas  of  God  and  eternity.  These  ideas  may  swell 
the  munificent  outfit  of  our  powers,  and  at  our  mind's 
full  tide  they  may  loosen  and  float,  mingling  their 
gravity  with  the  murmur  of  our  speech.  But  when 
the  teeming  moment  ebbs  again,  our  tenacious  customs 
uncover,  and  we  are  taught  to  know  that  the  true 
religion  is  something  which  lies  continually  around  the 
roots  of  our  nature,  imparting  its   equable   and  per- 
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manent  quality.     It  is  the  steady  contrast  of  heavenly 
ideas  with  the  inconstant  complexion  of  our  hours. 

But  every  mind  acknowledges  the  elements  of  true 
greatness,  and  hastens  with  generous  instinct  to  invest 
with  them  the  eminent  forms  which  pass  out  of  sight, 
leaving  behind  the  impressive  marks  of  service.  And 
if  there  be  even  the  semblance  of  a  power  or  quality, 
the  willing  imagination,  not  yet  caring  to  clear  away 
the  tears,  joyfully  lends  it  the  impress  of  truth,  at^ 
tributes  to  it  substance,  mingles  it  with  the  coloring 
of  other  parts,  prodigally  believes  the  best  of  its  hero, 
and  indulges  an  emotion  greater  by  as  much  as  it 
bestowed  upon  its  object.  This  is  the  love  and  the 
latent  knowledge  of  true  greatness  which  God  has 
given  to  the  human  soul.  And  this  worship  of  genius, 
or  worth,  or  of  the  harmonious  greatness  which  ought 
to  combine  the  two,  serves  us  instead,  if  we  have  no 
guardian  angels,  and  if  we  have  them,  it  enlarges 
their  number,  that  the  level  of  our  life  may  sometimes 
receive  majestic  footprints  which  appear  to  us  to  seek 
the  morning,  and  to  desire  our  company.  We  commit 
great  errors  in  constructing  the  ideals  of  our  heroes, 
yet  the  effort,  as  distinct  from  the  effect,  refines  our 
clay,  and  makes  us  more  companionable  with  great- 
ness. In  this  country  it  is  noticeable  that  death  seems 
to  let  in  upon  the  general  imagination,  light  and  color 
from  the  places  into  which'  it  has  broken  a  way : 
the  malevolence  of  imputation  with  which  we  watch 
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and  hunt  our  public  men  is  mostly  lost  in  the  ardent 
love  which  a  new  country  bears  at  heart  for  the  ele- 
ments which  future  epics  shall  record.  We  live  in 
the  heroic  age  of  the  country,  and  the  people  are 
creating  a  mythology.  In  its  very  imperfections,  and 
in  the  way  that  the  generous  heart  takes  to  magnify 
the  object  of  its  praise,  we  see  the  histories  of  ancient 
republics  repeated ;  the  same  fibre  awaits  development 
into  a  maturity  as  sinewy  and  bold  as  they  enjoyed. 

Nevertheless  this  popular  tendency  needs  to  be 
corrected  and  refined.  As  our  great  men  pass  away, 
the  public  intellect  lavishes  its  incense  before  their 
shrines:  the  peculiar  success  of  each,  distinct  fix)m 
the  general  quality  of  each,  becomes  the  theme  of 
eulogies:  the  ardent  people  respond,  with  keen  en- 
thusiasm, to  the  conquering  periods  of  a  great  intel- 
ligence :  they  remember  his  victories,  they  remind 
each  other  of  his  great  moments  out  of  which  he 
slowly  built  his  fame.  The  proud  regret  passes  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  — When  shall  we  look  upon  his 
like  again,  and  who  can  ever  come  with  the  same 
power  to  illustrate  the  glories  of  the  country,  or  to 
sway,  with  the  effluence  of  a  great  nature,  the  minds 
and  the  questions  of  the  day  ?  The  young  man  reads 
again  the  half-forgotten  speech,  and  renews  the  mood 
with  which  its  weighty  periods  once  surrounded  him. 
He  hears  again  the  "morning  drum-beat"  of  that 
eloquence  which  forever  fixed  the  great  man's  name 
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in  his  heart  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  majesty :  the 
traditions  of  the  country,  the  monuments  of  early 
struggles,  the  devout  perseverance  of  the  buried 
fathers,  come  again  to  sunshine  in  the  simplicity  of 
this  master's  prose,  with  the  accidents  and  grosser 
parts  of  life  all  sublimed  away  from  their  propor- 
tions ;  and  in  the  pomp  of  his  words  future  genera- 
tions are  seen  to  advance  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
religion  and  knowledge  established  in  the  life  of  a 
country.  It  seems  as  if  the  blood  of  this  great  man 
passed  through  the  veins  of  the  country  in  its  circuit. 
His  sentences  seem  commensurate  with  her  grandeur, 
his  fame  to  be  only  a  part  of  her  success. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  depreciate  a  single  service 
which  eminent  men  render  to  their  generation,  in 
order  to  show  the  dangers  of  the  worship  which 
their  success  receives.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  say 
that  a  large  brain  and  a  fortunate  organization  claim 
the  merit  of  results  which  we  admire.  For  nature 
never  yet  fashioned  a  man,  however  fine  his  mould 
or  delicate  the  elements  which  went  to  make  him, 
who  could  afford  to  trust  her  spontaneous  impulse  to 
fill  the  measure  of  his  ideal.  A  conscious  dominion 
of  the  will  must  wake  with  every  morning,  that  the 
powers  may  preserve  their  integrity  throughout  the 
day :  habit,  with  single  aim  and  successive  stroke, 
must  toil  for  years  in  this  quarry  before  the  many- 
sided,  flashing  gem  is  wrought :   solitary  hours  given 
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to  labor,  filled  with  patient  investigations  of  vast  sub- 
jects,  and    heaping  the   thinker's   study  with   wealth 
from    every   zone,   give    a    mind    the    simplicity  and 
silent  power  which  we  admire.     How  many  hundred 
arms,  working  now  with  tact,  and  now  smiting  man- 
fully,  what    anxious    oversight  and    strict    obedience 
to  laws,   have  reared  that  mighty  beam  in  the  air 
which   swings   noiselessly  while  it  spins   the  product 
of  a  hundred  looms.     A  great  mind  claims  the  merit 
of  constancy  in  labor.      But  does  not  ambition  wait 
to  lend  its  stimulus  to   his  flagging  purpose  ?     Yes, 
and  each  success  piques  his  powers  to  a  fresh  achieve- 
ment; the  music  or  our  applause  swells  on  his  mid- 
night air,  and  fills  the  room  where  he  sits  to  conquer 
fame.     His  labor  is  congenial:  it  creates  the  harmony 
of  faculties  that  yearn  to  harmonize :  it  never  shocks 
his  taste,  it  is  a  continual  flattery  of  his  native  pre- 
dilections.     To  a  man  so  well  equipped,  the  call  of 
duty  is  a  summons  to  enjoyment,  and  he  has  a  keen 
luxury  even  when  he  hazards  friendship  and  position 
for  the   sake   of   his    opinion,  —  the   effort   appeases 
the  bright  instincts  of  his  mind.     The  heart  knows 
a  greater  merit  than  the  statesman  claims:  "Verily, 
wheresoever  this  gospel  is  preached,  throughout  the 
world,  it  shall  be  told  of  her."     There  is  fame,  for 
there  was  a  personal  sacriflce.     When  the  heart  gives 
its  substance  to  the  truth,  and  suffers  penury;  when 
no  trumpet  signalizes  the  moment  that  makes  taste 
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and  inclination  subordinate  to  some  poor  service ;  when 
the  two  mites  fall  without  clangor  into  the  treasury, 
and  the  temple  does  not  bless  the  hard-wrung  bounty, 
— there  is  merit  Where  fortunately  gifted  men  turn 
aside  from  a  career,  and  compel  their  bright  energies 
to  wear  a  servant's  livery,  that  their  life  may  be  a  ran- 
som for  many ;  or  when  women  crush  the  fastidious 
reserve,  and  pitilessly  trample  leisure  and  the  orna- 
ments of  taste  beneath  their  feet,  and  find  some  poor 
alley  leading  from  the  beaten  track  into  places  where 
only  faith  can  live,  there  to  do  wfuit  they  do  not 
like  to  do^  and  which  no  chivalry  will  flatter,  —  there 
is  merit  This  is  a  world  so  full  of  misery  that  it 
cannot  afford  to  dress  itself  up,  and  be  the  scenery  for 
thrilling  dramas  of  greatness,  to  forget  its  rags  while 
powers  put  on  their  state,  to  repress  its  hunger  while  * 
fine  tastes  labor  to  be  satisfied.  Its  own  tastes  are 
rebuked:  it  is  suffering  from  humiliated  inclinations. 
It  waits  for  Immanuel  to  put  off  his  glory,  to  come 
and  take  the  hand  of  meekness,  and  to  let  a  fold  of  the 
mantle  of  wretchedness  cover  him  while  the  spirit 
suggests  the  more  congenial  task  of  turning  the  stones 
to  bread  by  his  fine  alchemy,  or  of  sitting  on  the 
thrones  of  fame.  The  world,  suffering  from  violated 
tastes,  and  tied  to  the  chariot  which  carries  greatness 
to  its  ovations,  longs  to  hear  words  that  ruin  the 
speaker's  fame,  for  their  sound  gives  at  least  the  lux- 
ury of  a  dream  to  misery.  And  when  a  man  subdues 
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himself  to  an  action  whose  heavenly  humility  he 
heartily  dislikes,  there  is  your  example:  there  is  the 
merit  which  ought  to  make  your  hosom  quicken  in  its 
play,  and  fill  your  soul  with  an  eloquence  harder  to 
gain  than  that  which  huilds  the  monument  or  conse- 
crates the  Pilgrim  Rock.  Worship  that  merit;  calm 
this  intoxication  horn  of  the  fervid  periods  of  great 
men's  speech ;  preserve  the  coolness  of  your  judgment 
to  recognise  the  worth  of  goodness ;  do  not  undervalue 
it  for  its  simplicity,  but  bring  up  your  heart  to  meet  it, 
bring  up  to-morrow  closely  to  it,  and  confess  that  it 
exhausts  the  power  of  man.  While  we  are  a  young 
people  let  us  set  up  heavenly  images,  and  expend 
before  them  our  best  emotions.  To  the  generosity 
which  salutes  the  presence  of  every  merit,  add  a  cool 
preference  for  the  spirit  which  writes  the  word  Chris- 
tian  on  a  person's  brow.  Turn  away  from  the  clarion 
voices,  and  jealously  keep  your  heart  of  hearts,  un- 
bribed,  unbewildered,  subject  to  the  words  of  Jesus. 
When  Scripture  says  to  you,  *'  He  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  say,  "  Welcome 
are  those  words.  I  accept  them  as  the  measure  of 
human  greatness  —  them  will  my  heart  extol."  When 
the  despised  and  rejected  Jesus  comes  to  the  great 
man's  funeral,  and  you  hear,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life,"  —  then  turn  to  acknowledge  the 
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great  Man  of  our  affections,  and  say,  *'  Worthy,  worthy 
is  the  Lamb." 

God  keep  the  image  of  Jesus  fresh  in  the  hearts  of 
this  country ;  let  no  renown  disturb  it  —  let  no  pres- 
ence stand  before  its  light  There  let  it  live,  till  it 
shall  compel  all  greatness  to  bend  the  knee,  and  the 
tears  of  an  ardent  people  shall  fall  most  freely  at  the 
grave  of  him  who  loved  the  Lord. 
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SERMON 


IK   COMMXMORATIOir  OF 


DANIEL    WEBSTER, 


PELIYEBED   IN  CAMBBIDGE^ 


ON   SUNDAY  MOBNINQ,  NOYEMBEB   21,   1852, 


BY   REV.   WILLIAM  a1   STEARNS. 


Noftar  hio  dolor,  noitnim  Tuliraf. 


BOSTON  AND    OAHBRIBOE : 

JAMES  MUNBOE  AND  COMPANY. 

1852. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1863,  bj  James  Munroe  &  Co., 
In  the  Cleric's  Office  of  the  District  Coort  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 


jooi  foai>  AMD  00.,  PBimias, 


Cambridgeportt  Nov.  22,  1852. 
.  William  A.  Stbasits, 

Dear  Sir^ — The  undenigned,  haviDg  been  appointed  a  Committee  for  that 

pnrpose,  respectfully  solicit  your  compliance  with  the  desire,  veiy  generally 

expressed  by  the  Congregation,  that  yon  will  furnish  for  publication  a  copy  of 

the   Discourse,  delivered  yesterday  morning,  on  the  Life   and    Character   of 

Daniel  Webster. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  FISK, 
T.  B.  BIGELOW, 
AMBROSE  CHAMBERLAIN, 
AARON  RICE, 
JAMES  ATWOOD. 


"  Magno  in  popnlo  cam  snpe  coorta  ett 

Seditio,  steyitque  animis  ignobile  Tulgus; 

Tarn,  pietate  grayem  ac  mentis  si  forte  yiram  qaem  * 

Conspexere,  silent,  arrtctisqae  auribos  adstant 

lUe  regit  dactis  animos,  ^  pedora  mnlcet.*' 

" Lncem  redde  ton,  Dux  Boirs,  patri«; 

Instar  reris  enim,  Tnltns  obi  tans 
Affblsit  popnlo,  gratior  it  dies, 
Et  soles  raelins  nitent." 

"  Exoept  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 

alone ;  bat  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  mach  frait'' 


SERMON. 


GENESIS   50:   10. 

—  AKD     TBERB     THBT     MOURITED    WITH     A     ORBAT     AXD     VBRT     SOBB 

LAMENTATION. 

The  patriarch  was  dead.  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
and  his  father^s  house,  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the 
elders  of  the  court  and  of  the  country,  chariots  and 
horsemen,  in  all  a  very  great  company,  went  up  from 
!^ypt  to  Canaan  to  bury  Jacob.  And  when  they  came 
to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan, 
the  funeral  procession  paused,  and  gave  itself  up  to 
mourning,  insomuch  that  the  inhabitnnts  of  the  land 
said  ^  This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians." 

A  more  than  patriarchal  mourning  has  just  been  wit- 
nessed among  us.  For  depth  of  sorrow,  for  the  numbers 
afflicted,  for  idmplicity  in  the  mode  of  expressing  grief^ 
the  scenes  at  the  floor  of  Atad  give  precedence  to  the 
recent  scenes  at  Marshfield.  There  lay  the  great  states- 
man of  America,  beneath  the  trees  before  his  mansion 
door,  in  the  silent  majesty  of  death.  That  eye,  which 
sometimes  seemed  as  lightning  from  a  thunder-cloud, 
was  shut ;  those  lips,  for  whose  accents  millions  have 
listened  entranced,  were  stiff  and  motionless.    The  glow 
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had  passed  from  his  cheek ;  the  hearty  whose  throbbings 
was  felt  by  nations,  had  become  as  a  rock;  and 
death  reigned  over  the  mortal  man.  No  pageantry  at- 
tended the  obsequies.  No  cannon,  nor  mufBied  drum^ 
nor  tolling  bells,  nor  ranks  of  soldiery,  nor  bands  of 
music,  nor  ostentatious  tears  announced  that  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  earth  had  fallen.  But  there  gathered 
around  that  reverend  form  thousands  and  thousands  of 
aflUcted  hearts.  All  the  morning  they  were  coming  in. 
Massachusetts  was  there,  New  England  was  there,  the 
coimtry  was  there.  The  hills  around  were  blackened 
with  multitudes  coming  in  on  foot  —  the  roads  were 
filled  and  the  valleys  crowded  with  vehicles  bringing 
mourners  from  near  and  from  afar.  Around  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  man,  in  and  about  his  dwelling,  down 
the  avenues,  and  over  his  grounds,  thronged  the  crowd. 
Silence  reigned;  sorrow  was  on  every  countenance;  the 
nation's  heart  stood  still.  Nature  sjrmpathized.  The 
great  tree,  through  whose  thick  summer  foliage  the 
departed  was  accustomed  to  gaze  into  the  heavens  and 
worship,  drooped  with  its  mighty  naked  branches  to  the 
ground.  Two  weeping  elms,  which  the  statesman  had 
planted  and  named  for  his  dead  children,  Edward  and 
Julia,  stood  up  like  statues  in  tears.  The  forests  and 
shrubbery,  smitten  with  autumnal  frosts,  had  put  on 
their  mourning  garments,  and  the  sere  leaves  weoe 
dropping  on  every  side.  Flocks  of  birds  seemed  to  beat 
the  air  with  heavy  wing,  as  in  eympathy  with  the  occa- 
Bion  they  passed  over  the  place.  The  funeral  services 
were  distinguished  for  simplicity  and  solemnify.    Two 


coal-black  chargers  drew  the  hearse^  while  the  farmers 
in  the*  neighborhood,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  carried  the 
palL  They  left  great  Webster  in  the  new  tomb  which 
he  had  recently  prepared  for  his  last  resting-place,  and 
went  silently  away.  Was  there  no  mourning  but  in 
Marshfield  ?  Was  there  a  city,  a  town,  a  log  cottage,  a 
boat  on  our  waters — was  there  a  true  American  heart 
any  where  which  did  not  bleed  with  its  own  and  its 
coimtr/s  grief? 

When  a  great  man  dies  the  people  are  called  upon  to 
pause  and  reflect  When  his  life  has  been  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  his  coimtry ;  when,  manifesting  an- 
gular abilities,  he  has  performed  singular  services ;  when 
the  existing  height  of  national  elevation  could  never, 
to  human  appearance,  have  been  attained  without  him ; 
when  at  length  he  is  summoned  away  from  his  earthly 
scene  of  action,  it  becomes  his  bereaved  fellow-country- 
men to  review  his  life,  contemplate  his  character,  and 
render  thanks  to  God  for  his  powers  and  good  deeds. 

Daniel  Webster  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1782,  and  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  died.  His 
lineage  was  of  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  New  Hampshire. 
Nurtured  in  the  healthful  toils  of  an  almost  frontier 
farmer — in  addit^n  to  the  opportunities  of  a  country 
school  kept  but  afew  weeks  in  the  year — he  was  edu- 
cated with  Bible  and  Catechism,  by  the  counsels  and 
epint  of  a  religious  home.  When  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  began  to  prepare  for  college.  After  a  few 
months  study  in  Exeter  Academy  and  a  few  months 
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more  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Boscawen,  he 
entered  Dartmouth.  Having  completed  his  course  with 
respectability,  though  his  term  of  study  was  somewhat 
interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  school-keeping  to  defiray 
expenses,  and  having  given  many  indications  of  splendid 
powers,  he  took  the  regular  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  his  twentieth  year.  He  united  with  the  church  of 
Christ  at  an  early  age,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry,  but  on  the  whole  decided  for  the  law. 
Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  profession,  by 
hard,  though  somewhat  broken  study,  in  1804  he  enter- 
ed the  ofEice  of  Christopher  Gore,  in  Boston.  He  began 
to  practise  law  in  Boscawen  in  1805.  He  removed  to 
Portsmouth  in  1807,  where  he  remained  an  ornament 
of  the  bar  nine  years.  While  at  Portsmouth,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1812,  and  re-elected  in  1814 
Here  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  &me.  In  1816,  he 
removed  to  Boston.  In  1818,  he  argued  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
profession.  In  1820,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Convention  in  Massachusetts  for  revising  our  State  Con- 
stitution. The  publi^ed  minutes  of  that  assembly  do 
him  honor.  The  same  year,  Dec.  22d,  he  delivered  his 
uddress  at  Plymouth,  on  occasion  of  the  second  centen- 
nial from  the  first  landing  of  our  fatj^u  That  master- 
piece of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  what  school-boy  cannot 
repeat  many  of  its  brilliant  passages  ?  Need  I  rehearse 
the  story  of  his  life  and  achievements  farther?  The 
oration  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument;  the  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jeffisrsoa;  Hie 
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great  speech  of  1830  on  what  was  called  Foot's  resolu- 
tion; the  speeches  which  followed^  and,  in  1832,  over- 
whelmed the  doctrine  of  nullification ;  his  services  when 
Secretary  of  State  during  President  Tyler's  administra- 
tion;— in  reference  to  the  northeastern  boundary  ques- 
tion; in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica; surmounting  national  difficulties  of  long  stand- 
ing; opening  important  commercial  relations  with  Chi- 
na ;  securing  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  his  agency  during  Mr.  Polk's  admin- 
istration in  settling  the  Oregon  question ;  his  almost 
superhuman  eflforts  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  after  the  death  of  President  Taylor  and  during 
the  agitations  of  the  last  few  years;  together  with 
recent  achievements  as  a  second  time  Secretary  of  State 
— all  these  are  familiar  to  every  intelligent  citizen.  His 
closing  days,  the  strong  man  bowing  himself  beneath 
the  blow  of  supposed  ingratitude  and  the  power  of 
disease,  his  parting  counsels,  his  sublime  death,  who 
needs  information  on  these  topics  when  the  newspapers 
are  echoing  and  re-echoirig  them  through  the  land,  and 
the  providence  of  God  is  impressing  them  on  the  mem- 
ory in  lines  too  deep  ever  to  be  erased. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  elements  of  that  greatness 
which  we  are  now  contemplating. 

Mr.  Webster  was  remarkable  for  penetration   and 

comprehension,  for    analysis,  clear    arrangement    and 

statement.     He  would  fix  his  large  powers  on  a  subject 

as  he  fixed  his  large  burning  eyes  upon  an  object    He 
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would  look  into  a  subj^t^  lo<^  through  it,  look  around 
it,  master  it  He  would  see  it  in  its  consequences ;  and 
Ibretell  the  results  of  measures,  and  the  future  move- 
ffients  of  society  with  an  almost  more  than  mortal  pre- 
idence.  His  comprehensiveness  was  as  singular  as  his 
penetration.  There  are  many  who  have  ability  to 
grasp  the  wh<de  of  a  small  subject,  or  some  entire  firag- 
ment  of  a  ^eat  subject,  but  they  cannot  see  the  small 
subject  in  its  great  relations,  nor  the  great  subject  in  its 
remote  conclusion&  Like  men  in  a  thick  fog,  they  see 
distinctly  that  which  is  just  around  them,  but  all  is 
darkness  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  vision. 
Hence,  while  they  speak  honestly,  and  their  reasonings 
seem  specious  in  certain  limited  directions,  they  con- 
stantly stumble  where  the  consequences  of  acticms  are 
felt  over  a  wide  circle  and  extend  into  coming  years. 
Thus  some  politicians  can  counsel  well  for  a  town  or 
even  for  a  state,  supposing  it  to  stand  alone,  who  utter> 
ly  fail  when  they  seek  the  best  interests  of  a  nation, 
life.  Webster  had  the  power  of  seeing  over  a  vast  ex- 
panse, and  in  all  directions,  and  far  down  the  future, 
and  forming  conclusions  in  view  of  numerous  circum- 
stances, clashing  interests,  and  complicated  relations. 

What  he  saw  himself  he  could  communicate  to  others. 
He  would  take  the  entangled  skein  in  pieces  and  lay  the 
threads  in  order.  He  would  analyze  a  subject,  separat- 
ing part  &om  part,  till  every  member  and  fragment 
stood  by  itself;  and  then  he  would  put  the  separate 
parts  together  in  such  simple  arrangement  that  the  most 
SMddemte  understanding  could  see  them  in  their  con- 
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neotions.  What  he  saw  clearly^  he  ooiild  expras 
plainly. 

Many  great  thinkers  are  too  deep  for  oommon  apprg»* 
hension.  They  think  themselves  into  the  thid^ets^  but 
do  not  think  themselves  ont  of  the  woods  again.  They 
get  only  far  enough  to  understand  the  matter  obscurely 
themselves,  and  so  express  themselves  obscurely  to  oth- 
er&  And  some  minds  suppose  thoughts  obscurely  ex- 
pressed to  be  great  thoughts  and  their  authors  great 
men;  simply  because  they  themselves  cannot  under- 
stand them.  Mr.  Webster  alwa3rs  thought  himself 
through.  His  views  became  transparent  to  himself  and 
then  in  that  plain  English  of  which  he  was  such  a  mad* 
ter,  he  would  make  them  transparent  to  others.  To 
make  a  difficult  subject  so  plain  that  even  a  humble  oa» 
pacity  shall  see  no  difficulty  in  it^this  is  one  of  the  high- 
est triumphs  of  intellect 

I  think  I  have  indicated  the  prominent  element  of 
Mr.  Webster's  mind.  Its  greatness  did  not  consist  in 
what  superficial  men  call  genius — brilliant  ffights,  bursts 
of  splendor  shot  forth  at  will,  great  accomplishments  with« 
out  great  efforts — though  his  imagination  was  powerful, 
and  on  an  emergency  he  was  never  Unprepared, — but 
it  consisted  in  a  power  of  fixed  attention  and  concentra* 
'tion  combined  with  soimd  judgment  applied  to  a  subject^ 
till  he  saw  through,  and  all  over  it,  and  could  bring  it 
forth  into  luminoui^  perception. 

Of  coiu*se,  he  was  a  severe  student  From  boyhood 
to  old  age,  he  applied  himself  to  books,  to  observation, 
to  reflection.     His  mind  was  disciplined  by  diasslcal 
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studies.  The  influence  of  the  Grecian  and  Homan 
models  is  manifest  in  ahnost  all  his  productions.  The 
Appropriateness  of  his  classical  allusions  and  citations 
has  often  been  remarked.  His  recent  address  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  riiows  how  greatly  he 
was  indebted  to  the  severe  training  of  a  thorough  col- 
legiate course.  A  single  quotation  in  that  address^  tak- 
en from  Sallust  and  applied  to  the  exiled  Hungarian, 
then  filling  the  land  with  his  touching  plaints^  has 
brought  tears,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  eyes  of  a  thousand 
scholars.  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  point  Mr.  Webster 
must  have  been  a  great  man  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  never  could  have  gone  down  to  posterity 
as  the  compeer  of  Demosthenes,  had  he  been  ignorant 
of  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  masters.  His  intellect 
was  also  disciplined  by  the  tough  theorems  of  jurispru- 
dence, by  the  severe  conflicts  of  the  bar,  and  the  habit 
of  accurate  investigation  which  the  practice  of  law  re- 
quires ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  mind  was  enriched 
by  a  vast  amount  of  general  reading.  God  made  him 
capable  of  becoming  great ;  Mr.  Webster  made  himself 
what  God  designed  him  to  be. 

You  must  add  to  his  intellectual  qualities  a  quality 
of  heart.  Mere  intellect  is  hardly  fitted  for  popular 
impression.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  colossal 
in  emotion  as  well  as  understanding.  Feeling  impelled 
him  to  action.  What  he  loved,  he  loved  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  great  heart.  He  loved  with  a  childish 
tendemesa  You  see  his  nature  when  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
His  father  then  informed  him  of  his  intention  to  give 
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him  an  education.  ^^  I  remember,"  says  Mr.  Webster, 
"the  very  hill  which  we  were  ascending,  through  deep 
snows  in  a  New-England  sleigh,  when  my  father  made 
known  this  purpose  to  me.  I  could  not  speak.  How 
could  he,  I  thought,  with  so  large  a  family,  and  in  such 
narrow  circumstances,  think  of  incurring  so  great  an  ex- 
pense for  me.  A  warm  glow  ran  all  over  me.  I  laid  my 
head  on  my  father's  shoulder  and  wept"*  His  nature 
is  seen  in  the  gigantic  emotions  with  which  he  struggled 
when  called  to  part  with  his  children ;  in  the  love  which 
he  often  expressed  for  surviving  kindred ;  in  the  affec> 
tions  of  his  dying  hours ;  in  his  keen  sensibility  to  the  in* 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-men.  With  these  intense  feelings 
did  he  love  his  country ;  next  to  his  Creator,  I  know 
not  that  he  loved  anything  so  well  This  free  country, 
the  Union,  the  Constitution,  were  regarded  by  him  with 
a  veneration  and  aflfection  approaching  worship.  Love 
of  country  was  an  element  of  his  greatnesa  I  speak  of 
it  here  only  in  this  respect  It  is  greatness  itseK  It 
brings  out  greatness.  Setting  great  motives  before  the 
mind,  it  stimulates  to  great  actions.  To  Mr.  Webster,  it 
was  an  inspiration.  It  glowed  in  his  soul,  gave  eloquence 
to  his  speech,  and  made  toil  in  the  service  of  patriotism 
a  pleasure. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  products  of  that  won- 
derful mind.  Of  the  published  works  of  Mr.  Webster, 
we  have  several  large  volumea  He  has  not,  like  Cicero, 
written  numerous  treatises  in  retirement.  But  like  De- 
mosthenes nearly  all  his  productions  are  the  result  of 

*  Bio^phical  memoir  bj  Edward  Ererett. 
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his  interest  in  great  legal  qtiestions  and  public  affidr& 
Lcx>king  at  these  woi^  merely  as  the  fruits  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  we  would  look  at  the  y^orka  of  Homer 
OAT  Shakspeare  or  Lord  Bacon, — and  so  as  of  value  to 
other  countries  and  to  all  ages, — there  is  nothing  in 
the  fbglish  language  which  surpasses  them.  They  are 
models  of  their  kind  for  all  time.  Strength  of  intellect, 
concentration  of  thou^t,  propriety  of  arrangement, 
perspicuity  and  power  of  expression,  and  a  certain  noble- 
ness of  sentiment  characterize  them.  His  appeals  are 
addressed,  not  usually  to  the  passions  of  men,  but,  like 
the  Grecian  orator,  to  their  honor,  their  sense  of  justice, 
their  regard  for  right  and  truth  and  the  interests  of  the 
country.  He  seems  to  breathe,  when  he  speaks,  in  the 
pure,  bracing  mountain  air  of  duty.  There  is  sublimity 
and  majesty  in  his  mental  movements,  and  an  elevated, 
healthful  spirit  in  almost  every  paragraph. 

The  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  different  writers 
is  various.  Some  interest,  but  excite  no  reflection ;  some 
infuse  discontent ;  some  deaden,  rather  than  quicken  the 
moral  sensibilities,  and  some  drag  the  mind  downward, 
instead  of  inspiring  right  emotion.  An  author^s  epint 
seems  to  linger  about  his  wwds  and  impart  itself  to 
them  who  read.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Wehfuber  are 
always  elevating,  always  invigorating,  "^e  seem  con* 
scions  of  intellectual  expansicin  in  studying  them.  They 
exalt  the  mind,  and  stimulate  to  great  efforts  and  patri- 
otic  deeda  Towering  and  sublime,  they  stand  before 
us  like  the  monument  at  whose  base  their  author  more 
than  once  addressed  the  world. 
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Viewed  in  this  lights  let  us  thimk  God  for  gach  a  mind 
and  such  froita  Worthy  to  be  studied  by  all  nations 
and  in  all  ages,  they  are  especially  adapted  to  the  edn^ 
cation  of  American  youth.  Thousands  of  school-boys 
know  many  passages  of  them  by  heart,  and  tens  of 
thousands  in  fiiture  days  will  repeat  these  words  of 
power.  They  will  be  studied  as  models  of  parliamentary 
address,  juridical  demonstration,  and  fervid  oratory^ 
They  will  have  an  almost  unbounded  influence  on  conn- 
ing timea 

And  I  thank  God  that  the  youth  of  this  and  of  future 
generations  will  imbibe  from  these  writings  no  scurrility, 
no  infidelity,  no  moral  impurity,  no  irreverence  towards 
the  Creator  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Most  of  them 
are  not,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  religious  writings; 
they  are  not  on  strictly  reli^ous  subjects,  but  they 
abound  in  just  sentiments  concerning  duty,  and  exhibit  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  Ruler  of  all. 

One  passage  on  the  power  of  conscience  is  terrific  It 
may  be  found  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  tiie  Knapp 
case.  It  begins  with  the  words,  ^  He  has  done  the  murder. 
No  eye  has  seen  him  nor  ear  has  heard  him.  The  %ecrd 
is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe.  Ah,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dread* 
ful  mistake.  Such  a  secret  can  be  safe  nowhere.  The 
whole  creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor  comer  where 
the  guilty  can  bestow  it  and  say  that  it  is  safe."  The  pas* 
sage  is  too  long  for  quotation  at  this  moment  But  as 
fidiowing  the  horrors  of  conscience  there  is  nothing  in 
Macbeth  superior  to  it  I  know  nothing  in  the  Ian* 
guages  of  men  surpassing  it    The  closing  paragraph 
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of  that  tremendous  plea  is  less  terrible,  but  hardly  less 
sublime.  Urging  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  accord- 
ing  to  their  sense  of  duty,  he  says,  ^  With  consciences 
satisfied  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  no  consequences 
can  harm  you.  There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either 
fece  or  fly  from,  but'  the  consciousness  of  duty  disre- 
garded. 

^^  A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omnipresent 
like  the  Deity.  If  we  take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  dwell  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  seas,  duty 
performed  or  duty  violated  is  still  with  us,  for  our  hap- 
piness or  our  misery.  If  we  say  the  darkness  shall  cover 
us,  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light  our  obligations  are  yet 
with  us.  We  cannot  escape  their  power  nor  fly  from 
their  presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will  be 
with  us  at  its  close ;  and  in  that  scene  of  inconceivable 
solemnity  which  is  yet  farther  onward,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  surroimded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty,  to 
pain  us  wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and  to  console 
us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given  us  grace  to  perform  it" 

Similar  thoughts  may  be  foimd,  though  for  the  most 
part  briefly  expressed,  in  almost  all  the  works  of  Webster. 
His  profound  regard  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  was  often 
manifested.  On  one  occasion  he  had  an  opportunity  in 
the  way  of  professional  duty,  to  express  his  sentiments 
on  the  Christian  religion  and  its  institutions  at  consider- 
able length.  Most  sacredly  was  that  opportunity  im- 
proved. Stephen  Girard,  a  man  of  vast  wealth,  had  be- 
queathed a  great  sum  of  money  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  trust,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Orphan  College,  from 
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which  special  instruction  in  Christianity,  and  the  minij»- 
ters  of  religion  of  all  denominations  should  be  e3;cluded. 
Mr.  Webster  appeared  as  counsel,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  the  will,  on 
the  ground  that  stu:^  a  bequest  is  no  charUtf^  and  therefore 
cannot  legally  be  held  as  such.  The  plea  is  really  a  plea 
for  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  religious  education  of 
the  young.  In  it  he  brings  powerfully  to  view  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  responsibility  in 
another  world  for  our  conduct  in  this,  the  divine  authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  which,  says  he,  referring  to  the 
words  of  Dr.  Paley,  "  a  single  word  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, shuts  up  the  mouth  of  human  questioning,  and  ex- 
cludes all  human  reasoning."  "  In  no  case,"  he  says,  ^ao- 
oording  to  the  law  of  England,  a  man  that  has  no  belief 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  for  virtues  or  vices, 
ig  allowed  to  be  a  witness,  nor  ought  he  to  heV  He  quotes 
with  approbation  the  words  of  John  Foster,  in  which  he 
insists  that  the  minds  of  children  ought  early  to  "be  taken 
possession  of  by  just  and  solemn  ideas  of  their  relation 
to  the  eternal  Almighty  Being ;  that  they  may  be  taught 
to  apprehend  it  as  an  awftil  reality ;  that  they  are  pei^ 
petually  under  His  inspection ;  and  as  a  certainty  that 
they  must  at  length  appear  before  Him  in  judgment  and 
find  in  another  life  the  consequences  of  what  they  are 
in  spirit  and  conduct  here." 

I  shall  present  one  or  two  passages  more,  though  of 
considerable  length,  not  only  as  showing  the  man,  but 
for  the  sentiments  which  they  contain. 

"  My  learned  friend  has  referred  with  propriety  to  one 
% 
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of  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue ;  but  there  is 
another,  a  first  commandment,  and  that  is  a  precept  of 
religion,  and  it  is  in  subordination  to  this,  that  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Decalogue  are  proclaimed.  This  first 
great  commandment  teaches  men  tl^t  there  is  one  and 
only  one  great  first  Cause  —  one  and  only  one  proper 
object  of  human  worship.  This  is  the  great,  the  ever 
firesh,  the  overflowing  fountain  of  all  revealed  truth. 
Without  it  human  life  is  a  desert,  of  no  known  terminer 
tion  on  any  side,  but  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  a  dark  and 
impenetrable  horizon.  Without  the  light  of  this  truth 
man  knows  nothing  of  his  origin  and  nothing  of  his  end. 
And  when  the  Decalogue  was  delivered  to  the  Jews,  with 
this  great  annoimcement  and  command  at  its  head,  what 
said  the  inspired  lawgiver  ? — that  it  should  be  kept  from 
children  ?  "  Mr.  Girard  would  have  no  religious  instruc- 
tion given  to  a  child  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  — 
till,  indeed,  he  had  left  the  walls  of  the  Girard  College. 
•  That  it  should  be  reserved  as  a  communication  fit  only 
for  matinre  age  ?  Far,  far  otherwise.  ^  And  these  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heart 
And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shall  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liert 
down  and  when  thou  risest  up.' 

^  There  is  an  authority  still  more  imposing  and  aw- 
ful. When  little  children  were  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  disciples  proposed  to  send 
them  away !  but  he  said  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
tmto  me '  —  unto  me  ;  he  did  not  send  them  first  for  lea- 
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sons  in  morals  to  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees  or  to  the 
unbelieving  Sadducees,  nor  to  read  the  precepts  and  les- 
sons ph^kideried  on  the  garments  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood ;  he  said  nothing,  of  different  creeds  or  clashing 
doctrines ;  but  he  opened  at  once  to  the  youthful  mind 
the  everlasting  fountains  of  living  waters,  the  only  source 
of  immortal  truths ;  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  wUo 
me'  And  that  injunction  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  It 
addresses  itself  to-day  with  the  same  earnestness  and  the 
same  authority  which  attended  its  first  utterance  to  the 
Christian  world.  It  is  of  force  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  It  extends  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  will  reach 
to  the  end  of  time,  always  and  everywhere  sounding  in 
the  ears  of  men,  with  an  emphasis  which  no  repetition 
can  weaken,  and  with  an  authority  which  nothing  can 
supercede — *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.' 

**  And  not  only  my  heart,  and  my  judgment^  my  belief 
and  my  conscience  instruct  me,  that  this  great  precept 
should  be  obeyed,  but  the  idea  is  so  sacred,  the  solemn 
thoughts  connected  with  it  so  crowd  upon  me,  it  is  so  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  this  system  of  philosophical  maraJ^ 
Uy  which  we  have  heard  advocated,  that  I  stand  and 
speak  here  in  fear  of  being  influenced  by  my  feelings  to 
exceed  the  proper  line  of  my  professional  duty." 

I  ought  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  admirable  argu- 
ment to  do  it  justice.  It  was  a  case  whose  decision  Mr. 
Webster  felt,  to  use  his  own  language  again,  ^  is  to  in- 
fluence the  happiness,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal  wel- 
fare, of  one  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  alive  and 
to  be  bom  in  this  land."    But  I  will  select  only  one  pa»> 
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sage  more.  In  it  he  expresses  his  extreme  dii^ust  for  thki 
idea  of  withholding  religious  instruction  from  children 
till  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  "  Why  sir,  it  is  vain 
to  talk  about  the  destructive  tendency  of  such  a  system, 
to  argue  upon  it  is  to  insult  the  understanding  of  every 
man ;  it  is  mere^  sheers  hw^  ribMy  vulgar  deism  tmd  infi- 
delity. It  opposes  all  that  is  in  Heaven,  and  all  on  earth 
that  is  worth  being  on  earth.  It  destroys  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator ;  it  op- 
poses that  great  system  of  imiversal  benevolence  and 
goodness  that  binds  man  to  his  Maker.  No  rdiffUm  iiU 
he  is  eighteen  /  What  would  be  the  condition  of  all  your 
families — of  all  your  children — if  religious  fathers  and 
religious  mothers  were  to  teach  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters no  religious  tenets  till  they  were  eighteen  ?  What 
would  become  of  their  morals,  their  excellence,  their 
purity  of  heart  and  life,  their  hope  for  time  and  eter- 
nity ?  What  would  become  of  all  those  thousand  ties  of 
sweetness,  benevolence,  love  and  Christian  feeling  that 
now  render  our  young  men  and  yoimg  maidens,  like 
comely  plants  growing  up  by  a  streamlet's  side — the 
graces  and  the  grace  of  opening  manhood — of  blossom- 
ing womanhood  ?  What  would  become  of  all  that  now 
renders  the  soeial  circle  lovely  and  beloved?  What 
would  become  of  society  itself?  How  could  it  exist?  " 
Pardon  this  length  of  quotation.  I  wished  to  show 
you  the  man  whose  ym^itings  are  to  be  the  study  and  ad- 
miration of  our  youth  in  coming  times,  and  the  spirit 
which  was  at  the  foundation  of  those  writings,  and  which 
oft^n  breathes  its  fragrance  through  the  dryert  argu- 
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ments  and  most  abstract  subjecta  How  different  the  in- 
fluence of  such  works,  from  that  of  some  who  stand  high 
on  the  scroll  of  our  nation's  history  1  I  will  not  name 
them.  Let  their  words  and  works  and  memoriecf,  so  £ur 
as  they  are  unhallowed^  peridi  together. 

I  pass  to  consider  Mr.  Webster's  more  direct  services 
to  the  country.  I  wish  to  contemplate  them  reUgiovslffy 
and  their  author^  as  raised  up  by  the  God  of  our  others 
to  perform  them. 

God;  my  hearers,  is  the  author  and  arbiter  of  na- 
tions. By  Him  each  people,  as  an  organized  many-mem- 
bered  whole,  has  its  design.  I  approach  this  fact  with 
sensibility  and  awe.  I  seem  to  see  the  Omnipotent  on  His 
throne  and  \h%  ages  rolling  by  at  His  feet.  He  founds 
and  brings  forward  each  dynasty,  kingdom  and  power^ 
in  its  turn.  Communities  dash  against  each  other,  and 
all  is  confusion  and  bloodshed  below,  but  order  and 
beneficence  reigns  above.  In  all  the  workings  and  coim- 
terworkings  and  oppositions  of  states  and  nations^  in  the 
onrushing  of  millions,  in  ilieir  defeat  and  retrograde,  the 
Almighty  is  working  out  His  own  results.  If  this  is 
taught  by  reason,  thus  do  the  Scriptures  certainly  repre- 
sent the  matter.  Not  only  was  the  chosen  people  or- 
ganized and  miraculously  sustained  for  a  divine  purpose, 
but  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  ancient 
world.  God  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  makes 
iliem  the  subjects  of  prophetic  announcement,  brings 
them  on  and  conducts  them  off  the  stage  at  pleasure. 
The  Syrian,  the  Babylonian^  the  Median,  the  Persian, 
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the  Gteoian  and  the  Roman  ^powers  are  especially  desig* 
nated  as  rising  and  going  down  according  to  hifi  pre- 
arrangements.  They  act  their  several  parts  in  history, 
and  then  give  place  to  their  successors,  preparing  the 
way  for  that  Heaven-descended  Kingdom  which  is  to 
cover  the  whole  eartL 

In  working  out  these  results  God  also  raises  up  men 
for  the  times*  He  raised  up  that  Pharaoh  in  Egypt 
whose  name  is  mentioned  only  with  didK>nor.  Among 
ihe  Persians, He  raised  up  Cyrus;  among  the  Greeks, Peri- 
cles and  Demosthenes;  among  the  Romans,  Cicero.  For 
our  Saxon  fathers,  He  raised  up  Alfred.  To  England,  in 
modem  times,  He  gave  Milton  and  CromwelL  To  the 
old  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  Mosea  To  the  Middle  Ages, 
Charlemagne.  For  us,  in  the  times  of  extremity,  He 
brought  forward  Washington.  From  His  hands,  we  have 
received,  in  our  own  day,  great  Webster.  Three  special 
times  he  saved  the  country,  and  three  special  times 
he  was  himself  almost  miraculously  preserved  for  its 
salvation. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  we  see  everywhere  God 
in  history.  In  every  political  oi^anization  and  revo- 
lution. He  had  his  purposes.  By  us  He  would  seem  to 
present  an  example  before  the  world  of  a  great,  in- 
telligent, self-governing  people.  Among  us  he  would 
bring  man  to  his  true  manhood,  and  by  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  universally  diffused,  and  by 
the  benign  eflFects  of  a  free  constitutional  government^ 
prepare  the  way  for  a  fraternity  of  nations  and  individ- 
uals, to  be  all  one  in  God.    In  aiding  lliis  object,  He 
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raised  up,  I  doubt  not^  that  great  light  whose  sudden 
eclipse  we  now  lament  It  was  his  special  mission  to 
sustain  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  defend  the 
Union  JQrom  rupture,  preserve  the  nation  from  domestic 
and  foreign  war,  promote  the  spread  and  prosperity  of  ' 
the  people,  and  by  his  justice,  magnanimity  and  intel* 
lect,  honor  free  institutions  in  the  view  of  mankind. 

Some  people  look  upon  government  as  a  matter  en- 
tirely apart  from  religion.  But  to  one  who  enters  on  its 
duties  with  right  feelings,  I  know  of  no  work  more 
sacred.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  indispensable, 
nothing  on  the  whole  is  of  so  much  importance ;  but 
the  statennan  who  acts  in  the  fear  of  God  has  some* 
times  power  to  do  that  for  the  advancement  of  society, 
in  a  few  years,  which,  as  a  private  minister  of  religion 
he  could  hardly  have  accomplished  in  centuries.  I  am 
not  accustomed,  therefore,  to  look  on  the  government  of 
nations  as  a  mere  worldly  employment  Nothing,  if  en- 
gaged in  with  right  views,  can  be  more  sacred.  Some- 
what in  this  light,  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  re* 
garded  by  our  deceased  statesman.  Next  to  the  sacred* 
ness  of  inspiration,  I  am  told  by  one  who  knew  his  pri* 
vate,  as  well  as  his  public  life,  ^  he  approached  no  written 
thing  with  such  awe  as  the  Constitution;  and  never 
spoke  on  the  great  themes  which  a£fect  the  government 
and  the  nation  except  with  solemnity."  In  this  light  of 
conscientiousness,  of  patriotism,  of  sacredness,  I  am  ac* 
customed  to  contemplctte  his  leading  acta  Allow  that 
he  made  mistakes,  dissent  as  strongly  as  you  will  from 
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his  opinions^  provided  you  dissent  intelligently  and 
honestly,  you  will  not  deny  that  God  raised  him  up  as  a 
benefactor  to  our  nation. 

I  cannot  enumerate  Mr.  Webster^s  services  to  the 
country.  They  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  yeans. 
But  when  the  doctrine  was  broached  that  any  State  had  a . 
constitutional  right,  for  reasons  which  it  might  deem  suf- 
ficient, to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy,  and  when 
this  political  heresy  had  been  promulgated  with  great 
passion  and  power  of  plausible  argument  and  consider- 
able success,  it  was  Webster's  intellect  which  broke  tike 
hostile  forcea  He  expounded  and  defended  the  Consti- 
tution, enlightened  the  country,  and  secured  its  verdict 
in  favor  of  inseparable  Union,  and  saved  us  fix)m  a  train 
of  disasters  which  might  have  lasted  for  centuries. 
When,  in  1842,  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, when  difficulties  of  long  standing  and  complicated 
character  had  defied  the  diplomacy  of  successive  admin- 
istrations, and  now  seemed  insurmountable — when  irri- 
tation, recrimination  and  mutual  menace  and  the  raising 
of  armies  betokened  what  was  coming,  and  blood  had  ao- 
tullay  begun  to  flow,  it  was  Webster's  statesmandup  which 
brought  order  out  of  confusion,  allayed  the  passions  of 
opposing  nations,  and  gave  the  country  an  honorable 
peace.  When,  again,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk  to 
the  Presidency,  the  Oregon  question  took  a  turn  which 
seemed  to  render  war  with  England,  a  second  time, 
inevitable  it  was  a  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  then  in  private 
life,  addressed  to  Mr.  McGregor,  of  Glasgow,  and  by  him 
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communicated  to  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
which  induced  Her  "Majesty's  Government  to  make 
those  proposals  for  settlement,  which  constitute  the 
Oregon  treaty,  and  which  enabled  the  London  Ex- 
ammer  to  say,  that  Mr.  McGregor  had  **  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  world."  Again,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vast  accession  of  new  territory,  which 
accession  Mr.  Webster,  foreseeing  the  fearful  agita- 
tions that  must  follow,  had  earnestly  opposed,  the 
pillars  of  our  Union  were  shaken,  and  violent  out- 
breaks and  a  fratricidal  war  was  at  hand,  it  was  Mr. 
Webster,  more  than  any  other  man,  who  secured  the 
passage  of  measures  which  saved  the  country. 

I  am  well  aware  that  different  views  are  taken  of  the 
propriety  of  his  course,  in  reference  to  what  are  callei 
the  compromise  measurea  Some  have  looked  upon  him 
from  that  moment  as  "little  less  than  archangel  fallen." 
I  have  been  pained  to  read  in  a  religious  news- 
paper such  sentiments  as  the^e.  "The  Mr.  Webs'er 
whom  the  nation  mourns  is  the  Mr.  Webster  of  his- 
tory. Let  us  say  that  the  last  of  young  America's 
great  triumvirate  died  before  the  ides  or  rather  the 
calends  of  March,  1850.  For  what  award  of  sober  his- 
tory in  coming  time  will  not  say  that  on  the  seventh  of 
that  month,  the  great  statesman,  who  had  stood  in  the 
Senate  and  the  forum  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  truth, 
and  principle,  never  bending  to  expediency,  never 
yielding  to  motives  of  selfishness,  never  distrusting  the 
authority  or  the  triumphant  power  of  right,  was  no 
more?" 
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If  it  be  trae  tfaat  the  Ethiopian  can  no  more  cbange 
his  aldn,  or  the  leopard  his  c^ts^  than  they  who  are  ao- 
ourtomed  to  do  evil  can  learn  to  do  well,  ia  it  probable 
that  ^a  champion  of  liberty,  truth  and  pindples,  never 
bending  to  expediency,  never  yielding  to  motivea  oS 
selfiflhness^  never  diatrusting  the  authority  or  the  trium- 
phant power  of  right^''  till  he  la  almost  three  score  years 
and  ten,  should  be  suddenly  converted  by  a  backward 
process,  into  something  worse  than  we  are  willing  to 
name  ?    We  may  have  our  opinions  of  the  expediency 
and  of  the  justice  of  those  measiuea    But  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster intended  to  do  the  very  best  thing  which,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  could  do,  few  that  know  his  charao- 
teristie  honesty  will  doubt    The  public  men  most  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  the  critical  state  of  our  affiurs 
at  the  time  render  the  most  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism    of  his    conduct  on   that  oc- 
casion.   A  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States  have  adopted  his  view  as  moderate,  conciliatory, 
and  constitutional    The  highest  courts  have  stamped  it 
with  the  seal  of  their  judicial  sanctioa     At  all  events, 
when  his  course  has  been  approved  by  such  men  of  piety 
and  patriotism  as  the  late  Prof  Stuart,  of  Andover,  and  a 
thousand  others  of  the  highest  principle  and  intelli- 
gence,— men  not  in  political  life  and  not  to  be  sua- 
pected  of  selfish  motives, — a  little  charity  in  coanment- 
ing  on  his  acts  might  be  pardonable. 

If  Mr.  Webster  had  any  idol,  that  idol  was  his  coun- 
try. He  loved  it  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  heart 
He  saw  in  the  Union  a  blessing  to  mankind.     He  saw 
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in  its  rupture  disgrace  afld  misery  at  home^  and  the 
eclipse  of  rising  nations  abroad  It  was  his  oft-repeated 
prayer,  ^  that  when  his  eyes  should  be  tamed  for  the 
last  time  to  behold  the  sun  in  heaven,  he  might  not  see 
him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of 
a  once  glorious  Union ;  on  States  disserered,  discordant^ 
belligerent,  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds  or  drenched 
it  may  be  in  fraternal  blood."  He  was  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifices,  personal  or  sectional,  which  he 
thought  the  public  safety  required. 

In  this  last  assertion  yon  see  the  motives  of  hk  con- 
duct And  I  thank  God,  my  brethren,  for  raising  up  sik^ 
a  man.  His  deeds  and  words  live  after  him,  and  their 
influence  will  be  felt  for  centurie&  His  pleadings  for 
the  Union  which  have  been  sounding  in  the  earo  of 
twenty  millions  of  people,  especiaUy  ainee  1849,  mA 
who  are  the  representatives  of  one  hundred  milliona 
soon  to  inhabit  this  soil,  will  strongly  bear  up  the  dome 
of  our  Union,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  in  awM  frag-* 
ments  on  our  heads. 

Some  may  think  less  of  this  service  tiian  I  do.  Some 
may  even  delude  themselves  with  the  opinion  ihat  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  rupture,  and  others  may  imagine  it  a 
tolerable  evil  should  it  come.  But  I  look  upon  the  idea 
of  disunion,  my  brethren,  with  horror.  When  I  think  of 
such  an  event  as  possible,  I  seem  to  see  the  spectral 
hand  holding  forth  its  prophetic  rolL  As  it  opens 
before  me,  it  ^is  written  upon  within  and  without,  and 
there  is  written  therein  lamentations  and  mourning  and 
woe.** 
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The  dissolution  of  this  Unioii, — I  know  not  another 
probable  catastrophe  so  dreadfiiL  We  have  read  of  the 
evils  which  preceded  its  formation  and  made  it  neces- 
sary: disordered  finances,  business  in  confusion,  confi- 
dence destroyed^  estates  ruined ;  the  contempt  of  foreign 
powers;  jealousies  among  ourselves  which  imperiled 
the  country.  We  have  witnessed  the  prosperity  which 
followed.    Never  since  our  earth  emerged  fix)m  chaos 

hafi  the  sun  looked  down  on  such  rapid  advancement 

* 

Within  little  more  than  half  a  century,  the  nation  has 

risen  to  a  height  of  glory  beyond  what  was  reached, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  by  Rome  or  France 
or  England,  after  ages  of  growtL  Nothing  seems  to 
hinder  the  United  States,  if  true  to  themselves,  finom 
soon  standing  at  the  head  of  the  nation&  I  mean  the 
head  not  merely  in  territory  and  wealth,  but  in  moral 
influence,  and  in  everything  which  constitutes  the  eleva- 
tion and  happiness  of  a  community.  But  let  the  blind 
Sampson  of  disunion,  grasping  the  pillars  of  our  Consti- 
tutions bow  itself  in  the  midst  and  bring  our  political 
fabric  to  the  ground,  and  there 

^'  Will  be  a  Toke  of  weefung,  whidi  ihaU  drown 
Tho  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood." 

What  should  we  gain  ?  Nothing,  positively  nothing. 
There  is  no  probability  of  our  gaining  anything  to  any 
true  interest  in  the  land.  The  colored  race,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  gain  no  more  than  the  white.  The  area  of 
slavery  would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  process.  And  where  would  be  our  nar 
tional    influence    among    the    powers    of   ihe   earth? 
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Our  commerce  would  lose  its  protection,  our 
finances  would  be  thrown  into  disorder,  our  en- 
terprise would  be  crippled,  education  and  religion 
arrested;  the  conversion  of  the  world  put  back,  I 
have  no  doubt,  a  hundred,  if  not  five  hundred  yeara 
Abroad,  it  would  no  longer  avail  us  to  say,  as  we  now  do 
proudly,  *^  I  am  an  American  citizen."  At  home,  our 
States  would  daah  against  each  other  in  confusion.  We 
should  attempt  new  Unions — but  in  vain.  We  should 
confederate  and  be  broken,  and  confederate  and  be 
broken.  Border  wars  would  be  interminable.  Blood 
would  never  cease  to  flow.  In  the  fearful  language  of 
Scripture,  "  we  should  be  cast  into  the  wine-press  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  the  blood  would  come  out  of  the 
wine-press  unto  the  horses'  bridlea" 

Tell  me  not  iliat  the  many  kingdoms  of  Emx)pe  live 
side  by  side,  in  independent  sovereignties,  and  maintain 
a  balance  of  power  between  themselves.  Has  not  their 
present  measure  of  security  cost  them  centuries  of 
anarchy  and  millions  of  lives,  and  standing  armies,  and 
a  burthen  of  debt  that  crushes  the  people  into  remediless 
poverty  ?  The  kingdoms  of  Emx)pe  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  among  themselves !  Yes,  and  every  moment 
.  the  balance  wavers! — A  breath  turns  it — and  what 
then? 

The  idea  of  living  peacefully,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  preposterous!  He  talks  like  a  boy,  who 
says  there  would  be  no  need  of  civil  strifes  among  us. 
Could  our  thirty  Btars  move  harmoniously  in  their  ap- 
propriate orbits,  when  the  great  central  principle  of 
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gravitation  had  been  destroyed  ?    No,  there  would  be  a 
storm  in  our  heaven^  and  a  shipwreck  of  the  stars. 

This  is  not  all.  The  hopes  of  the  people  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  are  directed  towards  this  country.  It 
is  the  grand  depository  of  free  thoughts,  free  principles, 
free  institutions.  The  overthrow  of  this  government 
would  be  the  triumph  of  despots,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  hopes  of  milliona 

I  know  that  there  are  evils  connected  with  our  com- 
pact which  every  friend  of  humanity  must  deplore. 
Time  and  forbearance  and  wise  legislation  and  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Providence  of  (xod,  an- 
swering prayer,  I  trust  will  remove  them.  But  the 
knife  of  amputation  rashly  used  will  destroy  the  body 
politic,  from  which  they  are  at  present  inseparable. 

No  one  of  our  statesmen  has  seen  the  dangers  of  the 
country  and  the  consequences,  if  those  dangers  were  not 
averted,  with  such  penetration  as  Mr.  Webster.  He  had 
been  for  half  a  century  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
He  had  been  particularly  consulted,  on  great  national 
questions,  and  his  help  had  been  invoked  by  nearly  if 
not  quite  every  administration,  whether  Whig  or  Dem- 
ocratic, since  Munroe'a  He  had  come  to  feel  not  only 
a  great  love  for  the  country,  but  a  measure  of  responsi- 
bility felt  by  no  man  since  Washington.  He  cotild  not 
think  of  a  possible  break  up  amongst  us  except  with  the 
deepest  emotion.  He  gave  the  whole  of  his  vast 
energies  to  the  work  of  seeing  that  the  Republic 
received  no  detriment  If  ever  a  min  was  sincere  on 
any  subject  connected  with  the  government,  I  beKcve 
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Mr.  Webster  to  be  smoere  in  thk  ^I  own  I  have 
a  part  to  act,''  said  he^  in  his  7th  of  March  speech^ 
*^not  for  my  own  security  or  safety.  I  am  looking 
out  for  no  fragment  on  which  to  float  away  from  the 
wreck,  if  wreck  there  must  be,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  and  the  preservation  of  the  whole ;  and  there  is 
that  which  will  keep  me  to  my  duty  during  the  strug- 
gle, whether  the  sun  and  the  stars  shall  appear  or  not 
appear  for  many  day&  I  speak  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union."  He  spoke ;  and  being  dead  yet  i^eaketh 
— and  his  words  will  bind  our  States  together,  I  hope, 
till  the  heavens  are  no  more. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Webster,  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  greatness.  But  how  can  a  man  be  truly 
great,  and  not  be  conscious  of  it?  Was  he  not  great? 
Not  to  know  the  actual  facts  of  one's  own  character  im- 
plies weakness.  Nor  is  there  much  more  virtue  in 
thinking  one's  self  small  if  he  is  really  great,  than  in 
thinking  one's  self  great  when  he  has  but  insignificant 
abilities.  The  same  Scripture  which  tells  us  not  to 
think  too  highly  of  om^lves,  tells  us  to  think  soberly 
and  as  we  ought  to  think.  K  Mr.  Webster  thought  of 
himself  soberly  and  as  he  ought  to  think,  he  could  not 
imagine  that  he  had  but  a  single  talent  for  which  to 
give  account. 

But  they  say  that  he  was  not  only  conscious  of  great- 
nees,  but  seemed  to  demand  acknowledgment  of  it.  If 
this  charge  ca]fries  an  idea  of  personal  vanity,  I 
know  not  a  distinguished  individual  in  history  more 
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free  from  it  His  bearing  was  noble,  it  was  sublime, 
but  there  was  no  self-complacency,  much  less  vanity  in 
it.  If  the  charge  implies  only  a  desire  to  be  estimated 
according  to  worth,  in  other  words,  to  be  appreciated, 
such  a  trait  of  character  is  to  be  commended,  not  censured. 
I  see  it  in  that  pattern  of  modesty,  our  great  £x£mplab. 
There  is  no  merit  in  running  one's  self  down,  or  in 
declining  to  take  those  positions  in  society  for  which 
God  has  designed  us.  On  the  contrary,  can  a  good 
man,  conscious  of  ability  to  be  extensively  useful,  allow 
his  talents  to  be  buried,  and  feel  satisfied  ?  His  truthful 
nature  not  only  requires  him  to  be  useful  according  to 
his  powers,  but  craves  to  be  estimated  according  to  its 
value. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Webster  was  ambitiou&  That 
he  desired,  for  some  reasons,  the  highest  position  of  influ- 
ence, I  will  not  deny.  Different  men  will  estimate  this 
desire  differently.  Some  will  be  influenced  in  their  judg- 
ment of  it  by  the  predilections  of  party,  some  by  envious 
rivalry,  and  some  by  what  they  see  in  it  through  the  mir- 
ror of  their  own  selfishness.  There  are  persons  who  have 
no  idea  of  a  possible  disinterestedness  in  such  circiun- 
stances.  But  is  the  desire  of  supremacy  necessarily  vul- 
gar ambition  ?  Why  does  a  father  choose  to  be  at  the 
head  of  his  own  fitmily  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  ambitious  ? 
And  why,  let  me  ask,  with  reverence,  does  the  Creator 
take  the  highest  place  in  the  universe  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  Him  which  has  aflSnity  to  ambition?  Why 
should  not  a  good  man,  conscious  of  ability  to  perform 
great  services  for  his  country,  desire  the  opportunity  ? 
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Suppose  an  individual  remarkably  qualified  to  fill  the 
highest  oflSce  in  the  land;  suppose  him  to  be  fully 
aware  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  this  trust ;  suppose 
him  to  love  his  country,  its  reputation,  its  prosperity, 
its  happiness,  with  all  his  heart ;  suppose  that  he  sees 
dangers  threatening  the  nation,  and  trembles  lest 
rash  hands  and  unwise  counsels  destroy  it, —  should 
such  a  man  desire  to  hold  the  helm  of  government, 
must  he  be  set  down  as  ambitious?  I  profess  not  to 
judge  the  heart.  But  while  I  can  imagine,  so  good  a 
motive  for  aapiring  to  the  headship  of  the  nation,  I 
cannot  and  I  will  not  attribute  the  desire  of  such  a 
patriot  and  of  such  a  man  to  mere  vulgar  ambition. 

Mr.  Webster  was  pre-eminently  a  national  statesman. 
He  had  never  been  a  member  of  any  State  legislature, 
except  for  a  small  part  of  a  single  term.  Strongly 
attached  to  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  North, 
a  Whig  in  spirit  and  political  affinities,  his  mind 
towered  above  sectional  circumstances  and  party 
influencea  While  he  sacredly  protected  the  rights  of 
the  States,  he  saw  the  glory  of  the  country  in 
the  Union.  As  a  national  man,  he  won  the  honor  of 
being  the  expounder  and  defender  of  the  Constitution. 
He  uniformly  and  religiously  sustained  all  its  guaranties 
and  compromises  To  the  North  he^was  the  champion  of 
freedom ;  in  his  conduct  towards  the  South  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  justice.  Though  connected  with  a  party, 
no  man  has  shown  himself  more  independent  of  party. 
Without  swerving  the  breadth  of  a  hair  from  his  integrity 
and  his  "  recorded  opinions,"  we  find  him  putting  forth 
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the  strength  of  hiB  greatness^  when  the  conntry's  good 
demanded  it^  in  sastaming  the  leadmg  measures  of  an 
opposing  administration.  On  another  occasion^  he  main- 
tains his  position  as  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  popularity,  and  with  the  loss  of  many  friends^  that 
he  might  accomplish,  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  himseli^  a 
great  work  for  the  nation.  Since  that  time,  even  more 
than  before,  no  man  that  ever  lived  on  our  soil  has  ever 
pleaded  for  the  whole  nation  with  such  fervor  as  he.  Not 
a  national  statesman  ?  Who  but  a  national  statesman, 
proud  of  his  great,  free  country,  could  ever  have  written 
the  Hiilsemann  letter?  Where  is  there  in  our  entire 
history  a  distinguished  man  who  grasped  the  whole 
Union  in  his  affections  with  more  strength  and  tenacity? 
Were  we  called  upon  to  present  to  mankind  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  national  institutions,  a  personal  em- 
bodiment of  the  great  ideas  of  the  United  States,  I 
know  not  whom  we  could  select  for  this  end,  if  not 
Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  Webster,  as  might  be  expected  where  the  press  is 
free  and  party  spirit  runs  high,  has  been  the  object  of 
much  calumny.  I  will  not  excite  your  indignation  by 
repeating  so  much  as  one  of  the  infamous  ribaldries 
which  unprincipled  news-mongers  have  circulated  con- 
cerning him.  Never  has  a  public  man  in  this  country 
been  so  calimmiated,  and  Aever,  in  respect  at  least  to 
his  public  life, —  high-minded  enemies  being  judges, — 
with  so  little  reason.  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  many  years  a 
political  opponent,  bore  testimony  before  his  death  to 
Mr.  Webrter^fi  integrity  and  honor  as  a  politician  and  a 
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patriot.  That  some  gentleman,  however,  allowed  him- 
self, many  years  ago,  in  the  excitement  of  debate,  to 
insinuate  that  something  might  be  said  derogatory  to 
the  patriotism  of  his  antagonist^  ^if  time  hod  aUwed!* 
Mr.  Webster  indignantly  repelled  the  libel,  and  chal- 
lenged the  distinguished  Carolinian  to  search  his  whole 
life  through,  and  find  aught  if  he  could  which  deserved 
this  accusation.  He  th€li  added,  ^  Sir,  I  am  glad  this 
subject  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  manner  which  justifies 
me  in  taking  public  notice  of  it;  because  I  am  well 
aware  that  for  ten  years  paat>  infinite  pains  has  been 
taken  to  find  something,  in  the  range  of  these  topics^ 
which  might  create  prejudice  against  me  in  the  country. 
The  journals  have  all  been  pored  over,  and  the  reports 
ransacked,  and  scraps  of  paragraphs  and  half  sentences 
have  been  collected,  firaudulently  put  together,  and  then 
made  to  flare  out  as  if  there  had  been  some  discovery. 
But  all  this  fitiled.  The  next  resort  was  to  supposed 
correspondence.  My  letters  were  sought  for  to  learn  i^ 
in  the  confidence  of  private  firiendship,  I  had  ever  said 
anything  which  an  enemy  could  make  use  oC  With 
this  view  the  vicinity  of  my  former  residence  has  been 
searched  as  with  a  lighted  candle.  New  Hampshire  has 
been  explored  fi:om  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  to  the 
White  Hilla  In  one  instance  a  gentleman  had  left  the 
State,  gone  five  hundred  miles  of^  and  died.  His  papers 
were  examined ;  a  letter  was  found,  and  I  have  under- 
stood it  was  brought  to  Washington  and  examined;  a 
conclave  was  held  to  consider  it,  and  the  result  was,  that 
if  there  was  nothing  else  against  Mr.  Webster,  the  mat- 
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ter  had  better  be  let  alcne.  Sir,  I  hope  to  make  every- 
body of  that  opinion  who  brings  against  me  a  charge  c^ 
want  of  patriotism.  Errors  of  opinion  can  be  found, 
doubtless,  on  many  subjects;  but  as  conduct  flows  fit)m 
the  feelings  which  animate  the  heart,  I  know  that  no 
act  of  my  life  has  had  its  origin  in  the  want  of  ardent 
love  of  country."  This  was  in  1838;  what  would  the 
old  statesman  have  said,  if  he  ftad  poured  out  his  heart 
on  the  subject  of  detraction,  at  the  close  of  his  days  in 
1852? 

The  sanctuary  of  his  private  life  has  been  invaded, 
and  foul  masses  of  slander  heaped  upon  him.  And  for 
what  cause  ?  It  was  not  done  by  way  of  retaliation, 
railing  for  railing.  Mr.  Webster  treated  his  opponents 
with  justice  and  urbanity.  I  doubt  if  another  instance 
can  be  found  of  a  man  in  public  life  for  fifty  years,  so 
free  from  the  sin  of  recrimination,  unjust  insinuation, 
and  anything  approaching  towards  dishonorable  pei^ 
sonality.  What  then  was  the  cause  of  all  this  abuse  ? 
Allow  that  the  great  statesman  had  his  faults.  Were 
they  more  glaring  than  are  found  in  many  public 
men  whom  the  million  applaud?  Faults  there  may 
have  been,  but  why  were  they  so  monstrously  exagger- 
ated? Why  were  legions  of  calumnies  fabricated? 
The  cause  of  this  abuse  lies  deeper  than  the  frailties  of 
its  victim.  The  cause,  as  I  conceive  it,  was  pre-eminent 
greatness,  which  stood  in  conspicuous  view  to  receive 
the  shafts  of  envy.  The  cause  was  a  stem  integrity, 
which  the  office-seeking  and  the  self-seeking  could  not 
bend,  a  principle  of  patriotism  and  justice,  which  the 
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unscrupulous  could  no  more  break  down  than  they 
could  overthrow  the  everlasting  granite  pillars  among 
which  he  was  bom.  The  cause  was  a  certain  awful 
majesty  of  character,  before  which  petty  politicians^  who 
loved  self  rather  than  country,  cowered.  The  cause 
was  a  power  of  intellect  and  a  power  of  influence  which 
demagogues  and  partisans  knew  they  could  conflict 
with  only  by  revilings.  These  were  so  industriously 
circulated,  that  the  unsuspecting  said  there  must  be  a 
foundation  for  them ;  and  in  some  instances  men  re- 
peated their  own  falsehood  till  they  believed  their  own 
lie.  These  are  causes  of  calumny  to  which  public  men 
everjrwhere,  and  especially  in  this  country,  are  increas- 
ingly exposed. 

The  crime  of  slander  cannot  ea;sily  be  estimated.  It 
originates  in  a  certain  meanness  of  spirit,  or  in  an  un- 
manly love  of  gossiping,  or  in  that  calculating  rascality 
which  destroys  character  for  selfish  ends.  In  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  calumniator  himself,  scarcely  any  sin  is 
more  demoralizing.  It  petrifies  benevolent  sensibility ; 
it  stimulates  those  vicious  feelings  which,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, make  men  haters  of  their  kind.  It  is  the  cause 
of  incalculable  suffering  to  its  victim;  it  takes  away 
that  which  a  high-minded  man  values  more  than  prop- 
erty, and  without  which  life  is  a  burden.  To  the  more 
susceptible,  its  shafts  are  not  unfrequently  the  arrows  of 
death ;  and  the  strong  writhe  under  them  with  pangs  to 
which  bodily  pains  are  in  comparison  a  relief.  Hopes 
are  blasted  by  slander.  The  energies  of  men  acting  for 
the   public  good  are  often  crippled  by  it,  and   their 
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days  made  wretched.  Public  detraction  is  the  great 
sin  of  the  times.  The  country  is  full  of  it;  men 
get  their  difihonest  living  by  it ;  it  comes  to  the  inno* 
cent  in  a  shape  which  cannot  be  met  by  testimony  or 
argument,  and  put  down ;  it  comes  without  a  responsible 
name;  it  puts  its  victim  to  the  often  impossible  task 
of  proving  a  negative;  it  lurks  in  the  dark  —  it  multi- 
plies itself  into  legions ;  it  is  here,  it  is  there ;  it  hides 
when  you  approach,  and  appears  again  as  soon  as  you 
are  gone.  And  there  is  no  hope  for  the  man  on  whom 
it  faUs  but  in  his  conscience,  and  in  living  it  down.  It 
is  a  sin  which  has  no  excuse.  Worse  than  sins  of  the 
flesh,  for  it  comes  from  the  centre  of  a  man's  being ; 
worse  than  the  offence  which  it  alleges,  because  it  has 
no  strong  temptation,  -^  I  look  upon  it  as  infernal  The 
eagerness  with  which  some  gather  up  ^'  stale  and  loathed 
calumnies," — ^Hhe  cast  off  slough  of  a  polluted  and 
shameless  press,"  —  suggests  the  idea  that,  like  certain 
ill-omened  birds,  it  is  their  nature  to  feed  on  carrion. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Webster,  I  have  no  means  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  character  of  his  entire  private  life.  I 
had  a  little  acquaintance  with  him,  though  not  enough 
for  self-complacency.  I  know  something  of  the  hi^ 
reputation  which  he  sustained  at  home.  But  to  what 
extent  he  partook  of  human  frailties,  I  am  not  the 
judge.  The  customs  of  society  have  greatly  changed, 
in  some  respects,  since  his  habits  were  formed,  and  he 
has  usually  moved  in  circles  where  a  puritanical  strict- 
ness is  not  always  regarded  as  the  prince  of  virtuea. 
But  when  I  remember  that  ^publications  more  abusive 
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and  scurrilous  neyer  saw  the  lights  than  were  sent  forth 
against  Washington/'  and  when  I  remember  that  One 
greater  than  Washington  was  charged  with  being  ^  a 
gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber,  and  a  friend  of  pul>- 
licans  and  sinners/'  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  an  evil 
report  just  because  **  Qashmu  saith  if  Nor  do  I  think 
that  a  man  who  has  faults  is  always  radically  a  bad  man. 
There  are  those  who  can  see  nothing  in  Abraham  but 
his  prevarication^  nothing  in  David  but  the  crime 
against  Uriah,  and  nothing  in  Peter  but  his  denial  of 
Christ  And  there  are  those,  to  use  again  the  words  of 
Mr.  Webster,  ^  who  think  that  nothing  is  good  but  what 
is  perfect  K  their  perspicacious  vision  enables  them  to 
detect  a  spot  on  the  face  of  the  sun,  they  think  that  a 
good  reason  why  the  sim  should  be  struck  down  from 
heaven."*  There  are  such  persons ;  but,  as  a  man  en- 
compassed with  infirmities,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  of  their 
number.  Read  the  eighth  chapter  of  John,  and  you 
will  learn  that  the  severest  accusers  are  not  always  the 
purest  in  heart  I  hold  him  forth  for  imitation  only  so 
far  as  he  resembled  that  great  Patteen,  whom  he  himself 
so  much  admired  and  adored. 

Mr.  Webster's  private  habits,  I  have  said,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  in  all  respecta  But  his  custom  of 
early  rising  and  hard  morning  toil — his  clear,  strong 
utterances  of  truth,  always  clear  and  always  strong — his 
uniform  observance  of  all  the  rules  of  order  in  the 
Senate  chamber — his  entire  freedom  from  those  per- 
sonal broils  and  bickerings  which  sometimes  disgrace 

*  7th  March  speech. 
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the  halls  of  legishition  —  his  fine  moral  sentiment^ 
indicating  sensitiveness  of  conscience — his  tender  do- 
mestic affections — his  love  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures^ 
which  he  I'ead  through  once  a  year,  and  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  Book  of  Books,  fitting  us  to 
live  and  fitting  us  to  die — his  profound  veneration 
of  God — his  respect  for  the  Sabbath — his  habit  of 
family  devotion — his  constant  attendance  upon  public 
worship  — his  early  profession  of  faith  io^  Christy  and  the 
custom  of  Commimion  at  the  Lord's  table — his  tender 
love  for  little  children,  and  the  interest  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  their  religious  education — his  imiform  pro- 
priety of  speech,  insomuch  that  a  gentleman  said  to  me 
at  the  funeral,  "  I  have  been  with  him  imder  all  circum- 
stances. I  have  been  with  him  at  great  parties  and  at 
little  parties;  I  have  been  often  a  fishing  with  him, 
and  all  over  the  farm,  and  I  never  heard  him  utter  a 
profane  word  or  an  impure  word  in  my  life  "  —  the  fore- 
sight and  calmness  with  which  he  prepared  his  own 
tomb  in  the  old  puritan  burying  groimd  overlooking 
the  sea  —  hisxmabated  intellectual  strength,  when  three 
score  years  and  ten  —  his  parting  words  of  affection 
and  religious  coxmsel  to  his  friends — his  last  prayers — 
is  all  this  like  —  I  will  not  say  what  It  is  like  good- 
ness of  heart ;  it  is  like  religion ;  it  is  like  himself  who 
once  said, "  I  would  give  all  this  world  to  be  sure  of 
standing,  on  the  right  hand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ" 

Mr,  Webster,  I  suppose,  joined  the  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  at  an 
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early  age,  and  died,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  in  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  He  was  not,  however,  a  sectarian ; 
"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  he,  "  that  where  there  is  a  spirit 
of  Christianity,  there  is  a  spirit  which  rises  above  form, 
above  ceremonies,  independent  of  sect  or  creed,  and  the 
controversies  of  clashing  doctrines."*  He  grasped 
the  substance,  not  the  shadow.  So  does  every  good 
man,  however  great  his  preference  for  a  particular 
church. 

I  once  happened,  in  the  common  course  of  official 
duty,  to  preach  before  him.  I  remember  his  dignified  at^ 
tention  and  devout  demeanor.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
expression  of  interest  with  which  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
me,  as  I  quoted  these  words  of  that  high-minded  man.  Sir 
Thomas  More :  "  I  judge  it  ten  times  more  honorable  for 
a  singlt  person,  in  witnessing  a  truth,  to  oppose  the 
world  in  its  power,  wisdom  and  authority,  this  standing 
in  its  full  strength,  and  he  singly  and  nakedly,  than  by 
fighting  many  battles  by  force  of  arms  and  gaining 
them  all.  I  have  no  life  but  truth ;  and  if  truth  be  ad- 
vanced by  my  suffering,  then  my  life  also.  If  truth  live, 
I  live ;  if  justice  live,  I  live ;  and  these  cannot  die ;  but 
by  any  man's  suffering  for  them  are  enlarged,  en- 
throned" To  these  words  his  miole  life  seems  to  say, 
Amen. 

I  have  detained  you  too  long,  but  I  must  be  par- 
doned. A  wonderful  man  has  just  gone  firom  u&  The 
country  has  indeed  been  prolific  of  great  men.  Free 
institutions  cherish  them.    But  God  has  never  raised  up 

*  Ginurd  Case,  p.  37. 
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among  us  but  one  George  Washington  and  one  Daniel 
Webster.  In  common  with  thousands,  I  loved  him; 
and  if  he  had  faults,  "  with  all  his  faults,  I  loved  him 
still."  I  honored  him;  he  had  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  drew  me  like  a  magnet  The  dryest  news- 
paper was  full  of  interest,  if  it  only  contained  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Webster;  and  when  any  spoke  unkindly 
of  htm,  I  felt  it  as  a  personal  wound. 

Is  there  a  person  here  who  would  not  heartily  imite 
with  me,  if  I  should  now  pause  and  render  public  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  creation  of  such  a  man  ?  Are 
there  not  many  who  look  back  upon  the  hours  and 
days  which  they  have  spent  in  hearing  or  reading  his 
words  of  power,  as  among  the  happiest  portions  of  their 
life  ?  The  idea  of  his  great  presence  elevated  them, 
and  his  good  deeds  for  the  covmtry  called  forth  their 
prayers  in  his  behalf.  To  me,  I  confess,  the  world  has 
often  seemed  as  a  more  desirable  scene  of  being,  from  the 
existence  of  that  one  mind  in  it,  and  there  was  always  a 
melody  in  my  heart,  when  I  read  a  new  speech  from 
him,  like  that  which  is  ever  breathing  in  the  scholar's 
ear,  from  the  best  pages  of  classic  antiquity.  I  thank 
God,  not  only  for  what  that  man  has  done  in  behalf  of 
our  coimtry,  not  only  for  any  intellectual  improvement 
I  may  have  derived  from  him,  but  for  the  happiness 
which  his  life  has  afforded  me. 

Mr.  Webster  is  dead.  That  great  mind  which  often 
pondered  the  problems  of  immortality  now  knows  alL 
What  visions  has  it  beheld!     What  ideas  has  it  ob- 
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tained  of  that  Omnipotent,  God  whom  it  had  often  so 
profoundly  worshipped ! 

Solenm  reflections  crowd  upon  us ;  the  great  as  well 
as  the  small  must  die.  The  great  as  well  as  the  small, 
after  death,  must  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ  Of  the  great  as  well  as  the  small.  God  will 
be  the  judge.  For  the  great  as  well  as  the  small,  the 
rule  of  judgment  will  be  the  same.  That  rule  was 
stated  in  the  last  words  of  our  Saviour,  "He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned."  How  affecting  to  hear  our  dying  states- 
man exclaim,  as  his  confession  of  Christ,  before  the 
country  and  before  mankind,  "  Lord  I  believe,  help  thou 
mine  unbelief."  It  is  good  for  us  to  see  such  a  man 
humbling  himself  as  a  little  child,  that  he  may  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

He  is  dead !  Three  score  years  and  ten,  with  a  life  of 
incessant  toil  for  the  public,  had  shaken  his  frame.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  sup- 
posed ingratitude, — 

*^  Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms, 
Quite  vanquished  him.    Then  barst  his  mighty  heart." 

His  heart  was  broken.  Not  that  he  died  of  disap- 
pointed ambition.  Such  a  man  as  Webster  die  because 
he  could  not  reach  the  Presidency  ?  —  the  supposition  is 
too  childish.  He  feared  the  consequences,  should  the 
government  pass  into  hands  unfriendly  to  his  recent 
measures  for  the  Union.  But  this  was  not  it.  He  had 
spent  a  long  life  for  the  American  people,  and  when  at 
last  in  his  old  age,  it  was  put  to  them, "  Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 
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the  American  people  said  "No!"  Then  broke  that 
mighty  heart  From  that  moment,  it  began  to  beat 
tumultuous  marches  for  the  grave.  No !  it  was  not  the 
American  people  who  said  it  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
availability.  It  was  the  admiration  of  military  glory. 
He  wore  no  bloody  laxu^ls  on  his  brow.  It  was  the 
vaulting  ambition  of  delf-seeking  politicians.  This  the 
patriot  knew.  "  A  fialse  chapter,"  said  he,  ^  has  been  writ- 
ten in  the  history  of  the  country ;"  "The  masses,"  said 
he, "  are  with  us."  But  the  masses  are  not  usually  the 
speakers.  To  the  question,  "Are  you  satisfied?"  the 
spokesmen  of  the  people  had  said  "No!"  And  it  went 
echoing  through  the  country  and  all  over  the  world, 
"  No ! "  —  He  retired  to  Marshfield ;  —  he  went  out  and 
looked  at  his  tomb. 

No  doubt  the  people  loved  him.  On  his  way 
from  Washington  for  the  last  time,  as  he  approached 
the  neighborhood  of  his  puritan  home,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  it  They  came  out  from  Marshfield 
and  Kingston  and  Duxbury,  and  all  the  region  about  to 
give  him  a  welcome.  The  young  threw  him  flowers, 
the  old  gave  him  tears,  the  yeomanry  stood  round  him 
and  followed  him.  It  was  the  homage  of  his  neigh- 
bors — that  touched  him.  When  they  came  near  the  old 
mansion,  the  cavalcade  stopped.  "Are  you  not  going 
down  to  the  house  ? "  said  Mr.  Webster.  "  No,"  said 
one,  "  we  thought  we  would  go  around,  and  not  tear  up 
your  groimds."  "Tear  up  the  grounds,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  "  I  don't  care  if  you  tear  them  up  ten  feet 
deep — you  must  go  to  the  house."     That  was  like  him ; 
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always  so  hearty.  On  that  day,  he  made  his  last  speech. 
The  next  time  his  neighbors  met  him  was  at  his  funeral. 
Were  not  the  masses  with  him?  That  fimeral  day  told 
the  story.  And  from  that  time  to  this,  it  has  been 
nothng  but  a  funeral  day  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
mourning  is  as  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon. 

Best,  great  sleeper,  rest !  The  Pilgrims  in  their  dusty 
beds  make  room  for  thee.  The  spirits  of  patriots  bid 
thee  welcome.  There  is  no  rejection  in  the  grave; 
there  is  no  ingratitude  in  Heaven.  0,  my  coirn- 
try,  thou  hast  lost  a  father!  Write  his  counsels  on 
thy  heart.  Thou  hast  had  a  Washington,  thou  hast 
had  a  Webster!  God  raise  up  some  other  such,  and 
we  will  confess  even  in  their  lifetime,  that  there  are 
prophets  among  us. 
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EULOGY. 


Mr.  Pbssident,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Amebican  Academy 
OF  Arts  and  Sciences, — 

Among  all  the  works  of  God,  I  know  of  no  object 
of  contemplation  more  delightful  than  a  beautiful  hu- 
man character,  pure  and  lovely,  ennobled  by  Christian 
virtues,  and  adorned  by  the  accomplishments  of  mind. 
Such  was  eminently  the  character  of  our  late  beloved 
associate  and  President,  John  Pickering,  whose  death 
we  have  been  called  to  deplore,  and  whose  distin- 
guished worth  we  have  come  together  to  contemplate 
and  honor.  The  reluctance  which,  as  some  of  you 
know,  I  felt  at  becoming  your  organ  on  this  affecting 
occasion,  arose  from  my  conscious  inability  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  profound  erudition ;  but  the  charm  of  his 
character  overcame  my  reluctance,  and  if  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  drawing  a  faithful  portrait  of  his  life  and  vir- 
tues, I  shall  rely  on  your  goodness  to  pardon  the  im- 
perfect sketch  I  may  give  of  his  talents  and  learning. 

That  noble-hearted  man,  the  late  Judge  Lowell,  in 
commencing  his  eulogy  on  the  first  President  of  the 


American  Academy,  recognizes  the  obligation  <^to 
trace  the  path  of  the  great,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise, 
through  all  their  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  to  portray  their  characters  as  an  example  to  the 
world."  This,  doubtless,  is  the  highest  purpose  of 
eulogy,  and  most  worthy  both  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  memory  of  great  and  good  men  is  most 
truly  honored  by  that  which,  at  the  same  time,  most 
benefits  the  world,  —  the  study  and  practice  of  their 
virtues. 

You  will  allow  me,  therefore.  Gentlemen,  in  seek- 
ing to  pay  this  true  honor  to  the  memory  of  ome  who 
so  richly  deserved  it,  whose  life  was  so  invariably  vir- 
tuous, and  who  rendered  himself  so  eminently  wise 
and  useful,  to  give  especial  attention  to  those  virtues 
and  exalted  principles  which  enaUed  him  to  achieve 
his  unsullied  fame,  and  which  may  enaUe  others, 
stimulated  by  his  example,  to  pursue  a  like  honoraUe 
career.  Such  a  manner  of  proceeding  on  this  occa- 
sion well  accords  with  the  high  ultimate  design  of 
the  American  Academy ;  —  "to  cultivate  every  art 
and  science  which  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest, 
honor,  dignity,  and  happiness  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent people."  Of  all  arts  conducing  to  thb  great 
end,  the  most  important,  certainly,  is  the  art  of  human 
improvement,  and  the  most  excellent  of  sciences  is 
the  science  of  a  good  life.  And  both  are  best  stored 
firom  original  models  of  excellence.  Biography,  still 
more  than  history,  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examjrfe 


the  lessons  of  wisdom ;  but,  to  fulfil  its  office,  it  must 
teach  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  unfold  the  means 
and  inculcate  the  principles  upon  which  progress  in 
excellence  essentially  depends.  The  life  which  is  now 
presented  for  our  contemplation,  if  exhibited  with  that 
truth  and  simplicity  which  were  so  remarkably  its 
ornaments,  would  beautifully  illustrate  the  lessons  of 
wisdom,  and  make  her  ways  as  clear  to  the  studious 
mind,  as  they  are  pleasant  to  the  upright  in  heart. 
We  care  little  for  the  mere  possession  of  talents  or 
genius ;  real  merit  is  above  them  both.  And  where 
shall  -we  look  for  one  who  in  the  meritorious  use  of 
talents  is  greater  than  our  departed  friend  ?  Such  a 
life  as  his  cannot  be  traced  too  minutely,  from  its 
dawn  to  its  close.  Genius  and  eloquence  have  al- 
ready, on  various  occasions,  bestowed  a  rich  and  glow- 
ing eulogy  on  the  learned  jurist,  the  man  of  science, 
of  letters,  and  of  worth,  leaving  us,  in  echoing  the 
voice  of  praise,  little  more  to  do  than  to  enforce  its 
justness,  and  to  gather  what  instruction  we  may  from 
the  virtues  which  have  called  it  forth.*  The  simple 
truth.  Gentlemen,  bestows  the  highest  eulogy  on  our 
lamented  President,  while  it  affords  us  the  truest  con- 
solation and  the  best  instruction. 

*  See  the  Doble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pickering,  con- 
tained in  the  Law  Reporter  (Vol.  IX.,  p.  49),  from  the  gifted  pen 
of  Charles  Sumner,  Esq. ;  also  his  admired  Address  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  Vhiversityj  at  their  Anni- 
versarp^  Angust  37, 1846. 


John  Pickering  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children  of 
the  late  Colonel  Timothy  and  Rebecca  White  Pick- 
ering, and  was  born  on  the  7th  day  of  February, 
1777.  His  ancestors  were  of  a  most  worthy  char- 
acter. The  first  of  them  known  in  this  country  was 
John  Pickering,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Salem,  and  in  1642  bought  of  Sir  George  Downing's 
father  the  farm  on  Broad  street  in  that  town,  which 
has  ever  since  descended  in  the  male  line  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  always,  except  in  a  single  instance,  has  been 
owned  by  a  John  Pickering,  as  it  still  continues  to 
be.  On  it  stands  the  ancient  and  picturesque  man- 
sion, the  late  summer  residence  of  our  deceased 
friend,  who  by  his  skilful  arrangements  converted  the 
greater  portion  of  the  farm  into  a  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing village. 

Colonel  Pickering  was  a  vigilant  and  devoted  father, 
but  his  whole  soul  was  so  absorbed  in  his  country 
at  that  alarming  crisis  of  her  affiurs,  that  he  could 
bestow  but  a  transient  attention  upon  his  son's  early 
culture.  Fortunately  for  this  son,  he  was,  like  Sir 
William  Jones,  whom  in  other  respects  he  so  strongly 
resembled,  blessed  with  a  mother  in  every  way  qual- 
ified to  fulfil  the  duties  of  both  parents.  In  his  in- 
telligent, docile,  and  sweet  disposition  she  beheld  the 
image  of  her  own  gentle  spirit,  and  she  could  not 
fail  in  all  her  intercourse  with  him  to  exert  a  pro- 
pitious influence  upon  his  opening  mind  and  charac- 
ter.    He  had  an  excellent  uncle,  too,  the  HonoraUe 


John  Pickeriag,  who  lived  in  Salem,  and  who  in- 
dulged for  him  all  the  feelings  of  a  parent.  John  and 
Timothy  Pickering  were  only  brothers,  and  their  souls 
were  knit  together  in  the  closest  friendship.  Both 
were  zealous  Whig  patriots,  renowned  for  their  in- 
tegrity and  steadfastness.  John  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1759,  four  years  before  his  young- 
er brother,  and  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
American  Academy.  He  sustained  various  important 
public  trusts,  and  at  the  time  of  his  nephew's  infancy 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  had  seven  sisters,  all  of  whom  were 
married  and  had  families,  some  of  which  were  highly 
distinguished.  Young  John,  bearing  the  favorite  an- 
cestral name,  and  possessing  uncommon  attractions, 
was  the  object  of  observation  as  well  as  interest, 
without  being  exposed  to  those  fond  and  admiring  at- 
tentions which  are  so  apt  to  foster  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness. 

As  it  is  our  desire  to  show  from  his  example  how 
characters  like  his  may  be  formed,  where  natural  gifts 
like  his  are  bestowed,  and  how  human  excellence  is 
best  attained,  whatever  may  be  the  endowments  of 
nature,  we  shall  freely  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  au- 
thentic information  we  possess,  without  using  the 
family  correspondence,  of  the  early  development  of  his 
faculties  and  the  progress  of  his  education.  There 
are  four  periods  which  deserve  distinct  attention ;  — 
the  five  or  six  years  of  childhood,  before  he  went  to 
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any  sohool ;  his  jears  at  school ;  his  four  jears  ia  col- 
lege ;  and  his  four  following  years  abroad^ 

The  first  of  these  periods,  though  so  little  thought 
of  generally,  was  to  him,  perhaps,  next  in  importance 
to  his  college  life,  for  in  it  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  character  and  intellectual  habits.  Proyidenc^  ap* 
pears  to  have  ordered  the  circumstances  of  it  better 
for  his  improvement  than  human  wisdom  would  have 
done.  He  was  in  no  common  degree  qualified  by  na- 
ture, both  in  his  physical  and  mental  constitution,  for 
self-direction  and  self-cultivation.  His  senses,  par- 
ticularly his  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  were  acute  and 
delicate ;  so,  too,  were  all  hb  faculties  and  feelings. 
He  had  a  curiosity  all  alive,  together  with  a  memory 
quick  and  retentive.  His  mechanical  ingenuity  was 
as  early  manifested  as  his  intellectual  vigor.  Happy 
was  it  for  him,  that  he  was  exposed  to  no  luxurious 
gratifications  or  excessive  indulgences  of  any  kind. 
Happy,  too,  probably,  that  he  had  no  teacher  but  his 
mother,  aided  by  the  influence  of  his  admirable  father, 
and  that  he  was  in  so  great  a  degree  left  to  be  his 
own  teacher. 

During  this  period,  his  father,  being  attached  to  the 
Revolutionary  army,  had  no  fixed  place  of  abode  for 
his  family,  and  they  resided  successively  at  Salem, 
Philadelphia,  Newburgh,  and  then  again  at  Philadel- 
phia and  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  not  till  their  second 
residence  at  Philadelphia  that  a  good  school  could  be 
obtained  for  John,  which  was  a  sulgect  of  frequeat 


regret  with  his  mother,  but  doubtless  all  the  better 
for  him.  His  lively  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge 
had  become  remarkable  before  he  was  two  years  old, 
evinced  particularly  by  a  continued  attention  and  in- 
terest in  his  observation  of  things.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  he  commenced  his  philological  career.  Of 
his  own  accord  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  learn  to 
read ;  and,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  he  could  repeat 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  in  speaking  would 
readily  join  adjectives  and  verbs  to  his  nouns.  Be- 
fore he  was  five  years  old,  he  could  read  without 
spelling,  and  spell  without  book,  rarely  missing  a 
word  which  he  had  once  read,  however  little  affinity 
the  letters  might  have  to  the  sound.  Such  was  the 
self-taught  infant  philologist. 

We  allude  to  these  facts,  not  as  being  very  won- 
derful in  themselves,  but  as  illustrating  his  natural 
powers  and  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  his  intellectual 
habits.  His  early  devotion  to  learning  led  directly  to 
those  habits  of  observation,  attention,  and  applica- 
tion, which  were  among  his  greatest  advantages  as  a 
scholar.  Equally  fortunate  Wcis  he  in  the  early  de- 
velopment of  his  affections  and  his  moral  nature.  Be- 
sides the  kindest  care,  he  received  the  most  judicious 
religious  nurture,  and  constantly  enjoyed  the  influence 
of  examples  which  tended  to  produce  in  him  the  gen- 
erous and  noble  virtues.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that 
he  should  become  what  he  was,  truly  magnanimous, 
and  one  of  the  most  unselfish  of  human  beings. 
2 
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Thus  prepared  by  himself,  under  the  eye  of  his 
mother,  he  entered  his  first  school  at  Philadelphia 
when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age.  His  aptitude 
for  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  well  as  for  learning,  had 
already  inspired  entire  confidence,  and  disposed  his 
parents  to  seek  for  him  the  best  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. At  this  school,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Eng- 
lish exercises,  he  attended  to  the  French  language, 
and  pursued  his  studies  with  so  much  ardor  and  close- 
ness of  application,  that  some  relaxation  became  neces- 
sary for  his  health.  With  a  view  to  this,  his  father, 
in  1786,  sent  him  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle  and  other 
friends  in  Salem.  He  took  only  his  French  books 
with  him,  expecting  soon  to  return.  But  it  was 
otherwise  ordered.  His  uncle,  who  had  now  retired 
from  public  life,  and  was  living  on  the  family  estate 
with  a  widowed  sister  and  her  only  daughter,  never 
having  been  married  himself,  became  so  attached  to 
his  beloved  nephew,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  part 
with  him.  Without  formally  adopting  him,  he  ever 
after  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  never  was  any  parent 
more  blessed  in  an  own  son. 

John,  thus  made  a  fixed  resident  in  Salem,  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  soon  resumed  his  studies  with  re- 
newed health  and  energy.  His  character,  having  re- 
ceived such  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  right  direction, 
could  not  fail  to  be  carried  forward  in  strength  as  well 
as  excellence  under  the  somewhat  sterner  influences 
which  were  now  brought  to  bear  upon  him.     In  his 
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uncle,  alike  dignified,  wise,  and  affectionate,  he  found 
the  best  of  domestic  guides.  His  master  in  the  Latin 
Gramm'ar  School  was  Belcher  Noyes,  an  experienced 
teacher,  and  a  man  of  some  classical  learning,  as  it 
would  seem  from  a  Latin  grammar  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  His  writing-master  was  Edward  Norris, 
of  whom  he  took  lessons  every  day,  for  some  length 
of  time,  with  complete  success.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  handwriting  before  he  left  Philadelphia,  and 
it  deserves  notice  here  as  one  of  his  distinguished 
literary  accomplishments.  The  handwriting,  it  has 
been  said,  indicates  the  writer's  character.  In  him, 
certainly,  both  were  alike  clear,  simple,  and  beautiful. 
Nothing  perplexing  was  ever  found  either  in  his  chi- 
rography  or  his  character.  The  rank  which  he  speed- 
ily attained  as  a  classical  scholar  was  high,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  a  fact  related  by  a  venerable  gen- 
tleman, now  living,  —  which  deserves  remembrance, 
too,  as  having  served  to  swell  the  tide  of  good  in- 
fluences then  bearing  upon  him.  When  President 
Washington  visited  Salem,  in  1789,  young  Pickering 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  school  in  the  pro- 
cession on  that  occasion.  What  more  powerful  in- 
centive to  all  that  is  good  and  great  could  he  have 
received,  than  the  honor  of  thus  meeting  the  saviour 
of  his  country  and  his  father's  friend  ? 

Thomas  Bancroft,  a  true  scholar  and  gentleman 
from  Harvard  College,  afterwards  the  distinguished 
Clerk  of  the  Judicial  Courts  in  Essex  county,  sue- 
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ceeded  Mr.  Noyes  in  the  Latin  Grammar  School, 
and  completed  Mr.  Pickering's  preparation  for  the 
University.  In  this  excellent  instructer  he  found  a 
no  less  excellent  friend,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  high 
regard.  But,  though  fitted  for  college  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, he  was  offered  for  admission  by  his  father,  who 
took  the  liveliest  delight  in  his  son's  character  and 
scholarship,  and  came  from  Philadelphia,  probably 
on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him 
to  the  University  at  Cambridge.  After  being  honora- 
bly admitted,  in  July,  1792,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  a  happy  vacation. 

On  leaving  his  parents  to  join  his  class  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  did  not  leave  behind  him  their  good  influ- 
ence, which  was  blended  with  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  kept  alive  by  an  affectionate  and  frank 
correspondence  with  his  father.  He  found,  too,  at  the 
University  a  never-failing  supply  of  good  counsel  from 
the  friendship  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  of 
Boston,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare,  and 
was  honored  by  him  as  his  "  oracle."  He  found  also 
in  his  teachers  and  guides  —  in  Willard,  Tappan, 
Pearson,  Webber,  and  their  associates  —  men  of  piety 
as  well  as  learning,  whose  whole  example  and  influ- 
ence pointed  to  heaven,  and  led  the  way. 

These  were  distinguished  advantages,  but  not  more 
distinguished  than  were  his  fidelity  and  wisdom  in 
the  improvement  of  them.  Dr.  Clarke  introduces 
those  beautiful  "  Letters  to  a  Student  in  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Cambridge,''  which  were  addressed  to  him,  by 
alludiDg  to  other  peculiar  advantages.  "Your  supe- 
rior qualifications,"  he  says,  "for  admission  into  the 
University  give  you  singular  advantages  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  your  studies."  "  Happy  for  you,  they  who 
superintended  your  education  were  less  anxious  that 
you  should  be  early  fitted  than  that  you  should  be 
well  fitted  for  the  University.  You  were,  therefore, 
indulged  with  a  year  extraordinary  in  preparatory 
studies."  "  Thus  informed,  you  begin  the  college  life 
with  every  advantage.  You  have  anticipated  the 
academical  studies,  and,  if  you  persevere,  your  future 
improvements  must  be  answerable  to  your  present 
acquisitions.  Four  important  years  are  now  before 
you." 

Important  years  indeed,  —  for  good  or  for  evil !  To 
John  Pickering  they  were  full-fraught  with  good.  To 
some  others  they  have  proved  calamitous.  How  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for?  Here,  Gentlemen,  is  a 
problem  worthy  of  your  Christian  philanthropy,  and 
your  most  profound  philosophical  wisdom.  What  prob- 
lem in  the  material  world  has  stronger  claims  on  your 
attention,  as  men  of  science  and  learning,  pledged  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  humanity  ?  Since  the 
institution  of  your  Academy,  many  of  its  expressed 
objects  of  scientific  inquiry  have  been  successively 
assumed  by  other  associations  specially  devoted  to 
them.  Why,  then,  may  you  not  give  attention  to 
some  of  your  implied  duties,  and  pursue  inquiries  in 
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the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  —  inquiries  alike 
practical  and  philosophical,  and  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  loftiest  object  of  your  institu- 
tion,—  the  advancement  of  the  honor,  dignity,  and 
happiness  of  a  free  people  ?  Might  not  the  laws  of 
man's  moral  nature  be  more  clearly  understood  ? 
Might  not  the  knowledge  of  them  be  made  more 
effectual  for  the  attainment  of  his  best  education? 
Such  inquiries  would  seem  particularly  appropriate  to 
the  American  Academy,  which  was  originally  de- 
signed to  be  subservient  to  the  great  objects  of  our 
venerable  University. 

I  pray  you.  Gentlemen,  to  pardon  this  suggestion, 
and  accept  it  as  my  apology,  if  I  should  appear  to 
pay  a  disproportioned  attention  to  Mr.  Pickering's 
academical  life. 

His  advantages,  upon  entering  the  University, 
were  certainly  great,  and  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
But  they  did  not  consist  in  his  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  or  his  fine  natural  powers,  or  in 
both  together,  so  much  as  in  his  complete  moral  and 
religious  training,  his  cherished  love  of  learning,  his 
correct  habits,  his  filial  piety,  which  made  the  wishes 
of  his  parents  and  uncle  his  own,  and  that  wisdom,  so 
rare  in  youth,  which  led  him  to  follow  experienced 
guides  rather  than  prejudiced  companions,  and  not 
only  to  shun  all  noxious  habits,  but,  like  his  proto- 
type. Sir  William  Jones,  to  avail  himself  of  every 
<<  opportunity  of  improving  his  intellectual  faculties. 
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or  of  acquiring  esteemed  accomplishments."  Such 
as  these  were  his  preeminent  advantages.  Some  of 
those  students  who  have  most  signally  failed  in  their 
collegiate  course  were,  like  him,  distinguished  for 
their  mental  powers  and  preparatory  acquirements, 
wanting  only  his  moral  strength  and  his  wisdom. 
How  it  might  have  been  with  him,  had  his  mother, 
instead  of  her  gentle  religious  nurture,  given  him  les- 
sons of  frivolity  and  fashion,  and  had  his  father  and 
his  uncle  been  as  observable  for  their  selfish  indulgen- 
ces as  they  were  remarkable  for  their  public  and 
private  virtues  and  their  exalted  Christian  character, 
and  had  his  teachers,  moreover,  instilled  into  him 
the  poison  of  an  irreligious  example,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  So,  too,  we  can  only  conjecture  what 
sort  of  a  character  King  George  the  Fourth  might 
have  become,  had  he  received  the  nurture  and  educa- 
tion which  blessed  the  youth  of  John  Pickering.  But 
while  we  believe  that  the  laws  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse are  as  fixed  in  their  operation  as  those  of  the 
material  world,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  result,  in 
either  case,  would  have  been  essentially  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Pickering  entered  the  University  at  a  juncture 
when  all  his  strength  of  principle  and  all  his  wisdom 
were  needed  to  guide  him  through  the  trying  scenes 
that  awaited  him.  The  tempests  of  excitement  and 
disorder  swept  over  his  class,  in  their  Sophomore 
year,   prostrating    numbers   of   them    apparently  as 
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strong  as  himself.  Expulsion,  rustication,  suspen- 
sion, all  followed  in  rapid  succession,  for  offences  to 
which  nothing  could  have  prompted  the  student  but 
those  maddening  stimulants,  the  plague  of  which  no 
one  then  knew  how  to  stay.  Pickering's  virtuous 
sensibility  was  outraged  by  the  terrific  ravages  of  this 
moral  plague,  as  he  manifested  at  the  time  by  a  char- 
acteristic expression  of  his  abhorrence,  —  quoting  those 
emphatic  lines  of  Virgil :  — 

"  Non,  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas 
possim.^^ 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  late  Judge  Lowell, 
then  one  of  the  corporate  body  of  the  University, 
declared  the  exalted  sentiment,  that,  rather  than  en- 
dure such  evils  among  the  students,  he  would  send 
them  off  till  he  had  made  college  a  perfect  chasm,  and 
then  start  anew  on  the  right  ground. 

Pickering's  moral  indignation,  however,  bore  no 
unkindness  to  his  offending  fellow-students.  His 
heart  teemed  with  sentiments  of  candor,  generosity, 
and  true  honor.  Nothing  of  the  ascetic  or  recluse 
appeared  in  his  disposition  or  manners.  He  minted 
freely  with  his  classmates  in  their  pleasures  and  sports, 
their  "jests  and  youthful  jollities,"  insisting  only,  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  should  be  innocent 
and  proper.  And  this  was  a  condition  exacted  by  his 
very  nature,  unconsciously  as  it  were  to  himself. 
His  simplicity  and   singleness  of  heart  were  as  re- 
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markaUe  as  bis  purity  and  elevation  of  mind.  He 
joined  the  various  social  as  well  as  literary  clubs,  even 
the  gayest  of  them,  the  more  readily,  doubtless,  from 
the  very  cause  which  might  have  restrained  others,  — 
a  natural  diffidence,  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  over- 
come. The  musical  dub,  or  Sodality,  was  best  suited 
to  his  taste,  and  afibrded  him  the  highest  gratification. 
He  cultivated  music  with  delight,  both  as  an  art  and 
as  a  science,  and  was  distinguished  in  college  for  his 
performance  on  the  flute  and  the  violin,  as  well  as  for 
his  skill'  in  vocal  harmony.  As  president  of  the  Sodal- 
ity, he  introduced  an  improved  style  of  music  in  their 
performances.  Social  music  became  his  favorite  di- 
version, afibrding  him  through  life  a  lively  enjoyment 
and  recreation. 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  st;udies,  he  manifested  a 
genuine  independence  and  a  wise  foresight,  as  well 
as  an  energetic  industry.  Upon  his  entrance  into 
college,  he  was  surprised  to  find  in  what  low  estima- 
tion classical  learning  was  held  by  the  students. 
Scarcely  one  among  them  could  be  found  to  do  it 
reverence.  The  times,  however,  were  very  peculiar. 
The  innovating  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
raging  in  the  world,  and  ancient  learning,  least  of  all, 
could  expect  to  escape  its  baleful  influence. 

But  no  example  or  influence  could  tempt  Mr.  Pick- 
ering to  forsake  his  first  love.  He  faltered  not  for  a 
moment  in  his  devotion  to  a  liberal  pursuit  of  classical 
studies,  thoroughly  mastering  those  embraced  by  his 
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stated  exercises,  and  extendiog  bis  knowledge  much 
farther  both  of  aucieot  languages  and  the  lUeratiire 
contaiaed  ia  them.  la  all  his  voluntary  studies  be 
loved  to  have  friendlj  companions,  and  his  literary 
attraciions  failed  not  to  draw  them  to  him.  One  of 
my  respected  classmates,  a  learned  scholar  and  divine 
of  this  city,  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  Pickering  in 
all  his  philological  researches,  has  told  me  of  the  de- 
lightful hours  they  passed  together  at  Cambridge  in 
reading  various  classic  authors;  and  he  remembers 
another  classmate  as  having  been  attracted  to  join 
them,  now  as  distinguished  at  the  American  bar  as  he 
then  wets  in  college.  He  remembers,  also,  the  grat- 
ification with  which  they  welcomed  the  addition  to 
their  number  of  a  fine  classical  scholar  from  England, 
who  entered  Mr.  Piokering's  class  at  an  advanced 
period,  and  most  heartily  sustained  him  in  his  favorite 
studies.  I  take  pleasure  in  alluding  to  these  bright 
examples,  as  being  illusirative  not  only  of  Mr.  Picker- 
ing's character  and  influence,  but  also  of  the  tendency 
of  classical  learning  itself  to  produce  such  examples. 
These  favorite  studies,  however,  were  not  allowed 
to  occupy  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  Mr. 
Pickering's  time  in  college.  The  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  were  studied  by  him  with  scarcely 
less  ardor,  and  with  equal  success;  nor  was  any 
branch  of  learning  overlooked  by  him,  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate.  Academic  honors  had  no 
influence  in  shaping  his  plans  of  study  or  his  rules 
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of  conduct.  So  far  from  this,  he  dreaded  them,  as 
an  unwelcome  visitation,  if  they  required  his  speak- 
ing before  the  public.  He  pursued  knowledge  for  its 
intrinsic  value  and  because  he  loved  it;  and  con- 
ducted himself  nobly  by  following  out  his  inbred 
sense  of  propriety  and  Chiistian  duty. 

His  father,  being  a  member  of  President  Wash- 
ington's administration,  was  too  much  engaged  by 
his  public  duties  to  do  more  for  his  son's  improve- 
ment in  college  than  by  occasionally  writing  to  him. 
Such  a  father,  however,  could  not  fail  to  do  much 
in  this  way,  and  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
such  a  son.  Their  correspondence,  were  it  open  to 
us,  would  afiford  the  best  illustiation  of  Mr.  Picker- 
ing's condition  and  circumstances  in  college,  as  well 
as  of  the  motives  which  governed  him,  and  the  manli- 
ness and  moral  beauty  of  his  youthful  character.  An 
intimate  college  companion  remembers  some  of  the 
father's  letters,  and  the  excellent  instructions  they 
contained.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  at  some  day, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  see  the  light. 

Mr.  Pickering  enjoyed  his  college  life  in  a  high 
degree,  and  justly  appreciated  its  privileges ;  yet  he 
felt  the  want  of  an  instructer  in  elocution,  and,  unlike 
some  students  of  that  day,  he  lamented  the  inability 
of  the  professor  who  taught  English  composition  to 
attend  to  his  class  in  that  exercise,  which  he  consid- 
ered among  the  most  important  in  college.  By  such 
disadvantages  he  was  stimulated  to  greater  diligence 
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in  supplying  himself  with  instruction.  In  the  prac* 
tice  of  speaking  he  found  much  aid  from  an  ancient 
secret  society,  composed  of  select  members  from  the 
two  middle  classes,  called  the  Speaking  Club,  then 
in  high  esteem ;  the  members  of  which  held  regular 
meetings  for  declamation  and  mutual  improvement, 
and  were  alike  faithful  and  kind  in  pointing  out  each 
other's  faults  of  elocution,  sometimes  entering  into 
discussions  which  served  to  accustom  them  to  extem- 
poraneous speaking.  At  that  period,  also,  the  resi- 
dent members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  during 
the  Senior  year,  were  a  working  society  for  mutual 
improvement  in  composition,  reasoning,  and  elocu- 
tion. They  had  frequent  meetings  within  the  walls 
of  college,  at  which  the  members,  in  turn,  produced 
and  read  dissertations  or  forensic  arguments,  which, 
with  occasional  colloquial  discussions,  were  found 
highly  useful.  Mr.  Pickering  could  not  fail  to  make 
them  so  to  himself.  His  leisure  hours,  too,  whether 
given  to  social  intercourse  and  recreation,  or  to  classi- 
cal and  other  well-chosen  reading,  were  fraught  with 
improvement  of  much  value.  His  learned  friend,  Dr. 
Clarke,  was  ever  ready  not  only  to  advise  him  as  to 
the  course  of  his  reading,  but  to  lend  him  the  best 
books  for  his  purpose. 

In  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language  he  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  most  of  his  classmates.  His 
chief  object  at  college  in  respect  to  this  was  to  acquire 
a  correct  pronunciation  of  the   language,  in  which 
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he  was  remarkably  successful,  his  instructer  being  a 
native  of  France,  and  particularly  pleased  to  give  him 
the  attention  which  he  desired.  He  bad,  indeed,  a 
peculiar  facility,  in  all  the  foreign  tongues  which  he 
studied,  in  acquiring  ease  and  correctness  of  pronun- 
ciation. His  delicately  tuned  ear  was  in  this  an  ex- 
cellent guide.  Thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
was  sought  by  him  in  all  his  studies.  Hence  he  ac- 
customed himself  to  the  practice  of  writing  in  the 
principal  languages  he  acquired, —  a  practice  which 
he  commenced  at  college  in  the  French,  and  continued 
afterwards  in  the  Portuguese,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  some  other  tongues.  No  intellectual  labor  was 
irksome  to  him  which  looked  to  the  increase  or  im- 
provement of  his  knowledge. 

Though  Mr.  Pickering  had  no  thought  of  ever  be- 
coming a  medical  student,  yet,  in  pursuance  of  the 
principle  to  avail  himself  of  all  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing valuable  information,  he  attended,  in  his  Senior 
year.  Dr.  Warren's  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  Dr. 
Dexter's  on  chemistry.  With  the  former  he  was 
greatly  delighted,  as  affording  him  both  instruction 
and  entertainment  in  a  high  degree.  The  latter, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  were  far  less  inter- 
esting ;  yet  he  was  stimulated  by  them  to  unite  with 
several  of  his  classmates  in  pursuing  the  study  by 
themsdves,  making  such  experiments  as  with  their 
small  apparatus  were  in  their  power. 

The  peculiar  delicacy  of  Mr.  Pickering's  mind  and 
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feelings  exposed  him,  in  early  life,  to  no  little  sofier- 
ing  from  diffidence,  which  it  required  all  his  resolution 
and  sense  of  duty  to  overcome,  and  which,  perhaps, 
he  never  entirely  subdued.  Yet  few  ever  exceeded 
him  in  dignity  of  mind,  strength  of  character,  and  firm, 
uncompromising  principle.  From  his  modest  reluc- 
tance to  speak  in  public,  he  would  have  gladly  avoid- 
ed his  first  college  honor,  a  part  in  an  En^ish  dia- 
logue, at  an  exhibition  in  his  Junior  year;  bat  his 
resolution  enabled  him  to  perform  it  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  friends,  as  it  did  also  his  second  part, 
a  finely  written  Latin  oration  on  Classical  Learning, 
a  subject  suggested  to  him  by  his  ever-attentive  firiend. 
Dr.  Clarke.  Great  as  was  his  enthusiasm  for  classical 
learning,  he  had,  in  college,  as  real  a  love  for  the  study 
of  the  mathematics,  and  highly  distinguished  himself 
in  this  department.  Near  the  close  of  his  Senior 
year,  he  received  the  honor  of  a  mathematical  part, 
which  appeared  to  give  him  more  pleasure  than  all 
his  other  college  honors.  It  afibrded  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  manifest  his  profound  scholarship  in  a  manner 
most  agreeable  to  his  feelings.  When  he  had  deliv- 
ered to  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  this  part,  con- 
taining solutions  of  problems  by  fluxions,  he  had  the 
rare  satisfaction  to  be  told  that  one  of  them  was  more 
elegant  than  the  solution  of  the  great  Simpson,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  fluxions,  in  which  the  same  prob- 
lem was  solved  by  him.  Such  was  the  distinguished 
honor  that  crowned  Mr.  Pickering's  intellectual  labors 
in  college. 
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At  bis  Commencemeot,  be  bad  assigned  to  bim  a 
new  part,  one  never  before  introduced,  whicb,  witb 
the  subject,  was  intended  by  the  government  as  a 
particular  honor  to  bim,  and  bis  classical  friend  before 
mentioned,  from  England.  This  was  an  English  col- 
loquy, and  the  subject  given  them  was,  ^^A  Pane- 
gyric on  Classic  LUeratuie."  The  execution  of  the 
part  was  honorable  to  both,  and  formed  a  suitable 
close  to  Mr.  Pickering's  academical  life. 

At  this  important  era,  which  fixed  the  character 
of  his  whole  earthly  career,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  his  attainments 
and  his  example.  His  education,  in  all  its  essential 
ol^ects,  was  now  complete.  Together  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  rich  fund  of  various  learning,  all  his 
faculties  were  so  disciplined  and  improved,  his  love  of 
knowledge  so  inflamed,  and  his  ambition  so  exalted, 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  extend  his  views,  and  urge 
his  pursuit  of  learning  with  increased  energy.  Alike 
powerful  in  mind  and  pure  in  heart,  amiable,  intelli- 
gent, and  armed  with  all  the  strength  of  virtue  and 
religious  principle,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the 
world  of  action,  temptation,  and  trial.  He  at  once 
inspired  respect,  together  with  the  most  entire  con- 
fidence, wherever  he  became  known,  in  the  stability 
of  his  principles.  Tbey  who  intimately  knew  him 
would  as  soon  have  thought  that  one  of  the  planets 
would  shoot  from  its  orbit,  as  that  he  would  depart 
from  his  honorable  course. 
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Whether,  as  many  of  his  classmates  aflSnned,  he 
bore  from  the  University  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  scholar  of  his  class,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to 
inquire ;  nor  is  it  material  to  measure  very  exactly  the 
magnitude  or  extent  of  his  talents ;  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  they  were  not  so  great  as  to  raise  Urn 
above  the  strictest  virtue,  or  the  least  of  moral  oUiga- 
tions,  and  that  in  accomplishing  his  education  he  made 
himself  a  model  scholar,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  eminent  dbtinction  and  usefulness  in  life.  To 
profit  from  his  example,  we  must  learn  how  he  at-- 
tained  to  such  excellence.  For  this  purpose  it  is  that 
we  have  traced  so  carefully  the  progress  of  his  educa* 
tion,  and  considered  his  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, and  the  manner  in  which  he  improved  them ; 
for  he  appears  to  have  improved  both,  or  rather  to 
have  made  what  were  regarded  as  disadvantages  the 
means  of  greater  improvement.  Though  he  regretted 
that  more  complete  instruction  was  not  afibided  in 
some  departments  of  education,  yet  it  was  doubtless 
better  for  him,  with  his  enlightened  industry  and  wise 
disposition  of  his  time,  to  have  too  few  than  too  many 
teachers,  and  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  best  hours  of 
the  day  for  study,  than  to  pass  through  the  most 
skilful  process  of  recitation.  The  professors  and  tu- 
tors, whom  it  was  his  good  £3rtune  to  have  through 
college,  were  able  teachers  and  admirable  guides; 
and,  if  they  taught  not  all  things,  they  misled  in 
nothing.     Had  it  been  otherwise  with  them,  it  mig^t 
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have  been  otherwise  with  him ;  fc^  who  can  be  safe, 
when  guides  mislead?  Mere  defect  of  instruction 
he  could  supply  for  himself,  better  perhaps  than 
others,  with  some  additional  advantages  from  the 
spontaneous  and  independent  exertion  of  his  facul- 
ties. His  fidelity  in  attending  to  his  stated  exercises 
and  observing  all  the  proprieties  of  a  conduct  at  once 
courteous,  manly,  and  upright,  was  not  more  extraor- 
dinary than  his  industry  and  sagacity  in  employing 
his  leisure  time  to  extend  his  classical  and  philosophi- 
cal learning,  and  to  acquire  the  most  valuable  accom- 
plishments. Even  his  hours  of  convivial  recreation 
were  subservient  to  the  growth  of  his  social  and 
generous  virtues,  and  his  favorite  pleasure  consisted  in 
the  cultivation  and  practice  of  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  the  fine  arts. 

Of  all  whom  I  have  ever  known,  from  our  own 
or  any  other  University,  no  one  appears  better  enti- 
tled than  Mr.  Pickering  to  be  regarded  as  the  model 
8CH0LAB.  In  saying  this,  I  pronounce  his  highest 
eulogium,  and  jNresent  his  strongest  claim  upon  the 
public  gratitude.  Vast  and  comprehensive  as  was  his 
matured  learning,  and  valuable  as  were  its  fruits  to 
his  country  and  the  worid,  the  finished  model  he  has 
left  for  guiding  the  studies  and  forming  the  character 
of  the  scholar  and  the  man  is  infinitely  more  precious. 
Any  student,  commonly  well  endowed,  who  has  a  soul 
capable  of  aspiring  to  exceUence,  —  and  what  young 
man,  devoting  himself  to  a  liberal  education,  is  desti- 
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tute  of  such  a  soul?  —  may  find  in  this  model  an 
unerring  guide  to  the  attainment  of  his  lofty  olject. 
Faithfully  following  his  guide,  he  cannot  fail  of  suc- 
cess. One  condition  only  is  indispensable,  —  a  con- 
dition, too,  altogether  in  his  own  favor.  He  most 
begin  and  persevere  in  the  spirit  of  his  model.  He 
must  abjure  every  indulgence  which  has  the  least 
tendency  to  impair  his  moral  or  his  mental  enei^es, 
or  to  induce  any  injurious  or  unseemly  hatnt.  "  Pro- 
culy  0  procul!^^  must  be  the  earnest  exclamation  of 
his  heart  against  every  form  and  aspect  of  moral  evil. 
Thus  persevering,  he  will  find  his  progress  as  de- 
lightful as  his  success  is  certain. 

The  instructer,  equally  with  the  student,  may  gain 
wisdom  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  model,  — 
the  model  of  a  character  which  it  is  his  peculiar 
province  to  form.  The  faithful  ship-builder  spares  no 
pains  in  studying  the  best  model  of  his  art,  and 
making  his  work  strong  and  complete.  Much  more 
will  the  faithful  builder  of  a  human  character,  freighted 
with  treasures  of  immortal  value,  seek  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  his  work.  Here,  in  this  noblest 
of  human  works,  the  "  wise  master-builder "  is  de- 
serving of  all  honor.  He  entitles  himself  preeminently 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

I  trust.  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  regard  these  re- 
marks, intended  as  they  are  to  elucidate  Mr.  Picker- 
ing's distinguishing  merits,  as  an  impertinent  digres- 
sion, or  charge  me  with  a  waste  of  your  time  in 
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dwelling  so  long  upon  that  portion  of  his  life  which 
is  sometimes  passed  by  with  a  single  glance.  It  is 
more  pleasing,  I  know,  to  admire  the  ripened  fruit 
than  to  watch  the  culture  of  the  vine  or  the  tree 
which  bears  it ;  but  the  latter  is  quite  as  useful  an 
employment  as  the  former.  Having  witnessed  the 
planting  of  a  noble  tree,  and  carefully  observed  its 
early  culture,  its  growth  and  expansion,  its  full  foliage 
and  fair  blossoms,  we  may  not  only  admire  its  fruit, 
but  understand  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced. 

A  smiling  Providence  appears  to  have  guided  Mr. 
Pickering  at  every  step  of  his  progress.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  University  and  returning  to  his  parents  in 
Philadelphia,  he  found  himself  in  the  very  situation 
which,  of  all  others,  he  must  have  preferred  for  his 
continued  advancement  in  various  excellence.  His 
father,  then  Secretary  of  State,  introduced  him  at 
once  into  the  most  intellectual  and  cultivated  society, 
and  afforded  every  desirable  opportunity  for  the  grat- 
ification of  his  literary  taste  and  ambition.  Having 
chosen  the  law  for  his  profession,  he  entered  the  ofiice 
of  Edward  Tilghman,  Esq.,  and  closely  pursued  his 
legal  studies  for  about  nine  months,  when  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  to  William  Smith,  who 
had  been  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina,  and  was  then  to  be  our  minister  at 
the  court  of  Lisbon.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Pickering  than  such  an  appointment. 
It  opened  a  delightful  prospect  for  the  indulgence  of 
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Ws  curiosity  in  seeing  Europe,  and  for  the  extension 
of  his  literary  and  philosophical  researches.  In  Mr. 
Smithy  who  was  as  remarkable  for  his  amiable  dispon- 
tion  as  for  his  talents,  he  was  sure  to  find  a  most 
valuable  friend  and  companion. 

During  his  short  residence  in  Philadelphia,  he  gen- 
erally devoted  his  early  morning  hours,  as  well  as  bis 
evenings,  to  classical  reading.  He  assured  a  friend, 
whom  he  had  left  a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  whom 
he  wished  to  imbue  with  a  genuine  love  of  ancient 
learning,  that,  instead  of  seeing  the  inutility  of  the 
classics,  as  many  of  his  classmates  had  predicted  he 
would,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  their  value,  and 
was  then  pursuing  them,  particulariy  Greeks  with 
more  ardor  than  ever.  His  ardor  in  the  pursuit  and 
promotion  of  Greek  literature,  as  we  all  know,  never 
abated. 

In  August,  1797,  Mr.  Pickering,  after  a  voyage  of 
twenty-seven  days,  arrived  at  Lisbra.  On  the  p»- 
sage  he  studied  the  Portuguese  language,  so  that, 
by  taking  a  few  lessons  after  his  arrival,  he  was  aUe 
to  speak  it  with  tolerable  ease.  Most  of  his  time  in 
Portugal  was  passed  at  Lisbon,  except  during  the  hot 
months  of  summer,  when  Mr.  Smith  resided  at  Cintra, 
a  beautiful  rural  retreat,  much  resorted  to  by  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  Here  Mr.  Pickering, 
little  inclined  to  mingle  in  the  fashionable  amusements 
going  on  around  him,  had  leisure  for  his  own  pursoits, 
and  found  ccmstant  enjoyment  among  the  orange  and 
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\em(m  groves  abounding  there,  and  from  the  moun- 
tainous, romantic  scenery  of  the  place.  He  used  to 
speak  of  some  other  excursions  from  Lisbon.  He 
Tisited  die  famous  monastery  of  Batalha,  a  grand 
specimen  of  elaborate  antique  architecture,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  he  often 
spoke  of  it  afterwards  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  also  visited  the  ancient  University  of  Coimbra, 
where  the  venerable  professors  paid  him  the  kindest 
attentions,  and  at  parting  embraced  him  as  a  friend. 
He  had,  indeed,  always  a  language  of  the  intellect, 
heart,  and  manner,  alike  intelligible  and  pleasing  to 
all,  which  at  once  secured  him  friends  wherever  he 
went. 

He  travelled  little  to  see  the  country.  Much  as  be 
loved  nature,  he  loved  humanity  more.  Whatever 
related  to  the  human  mind,  or  to  human  society,  in 
any  state  or  form  of  its  existence,  —  institutions,  laws, 
manners,  arts,  education,  language,  —  engaged  his 
deep  attention.  In  pursuing  his  studies  at  Lisbon, 
he  felt  at  first  the  want  of  books;  but  making  friends, 
in  his  wonted  manner,  of  some  learned  monks,  whom 
he  visited  in  an  old  convent,  he  obtained  through 
their  kindness  those  which  he  most  needed.  The 
civil  law  and  the  law  of  nations,  with  the  study  of 
languages,  were  the  leading  objects  of  his  attention. 
He  read  VattePs  Law  qf  Nations^  in  the  original 
French,  and  entered  upon  Justinian's  Imliiuies.  Meet- 
ing with  a  learned  native  of  Damascus,  where  the 
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Arabic  language  was  spoken  in  its  greatest  poritj,  he 
studied  that  language ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  it 
the  occasion  of  acquiring  a  more  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  literature  and  afiairs  of  Portugal,  bj  conversa- 
tions on  these  subjects  with  his  friendly  instnicter^ 
who  had  lived  many  years  in  the  country.  He  also 
studied  the  Italian  language  at  this  time,  and  proba- 
bly the  Spanish.  It  having  been  expected  that  Mr. 
Smith  would  be  sent  on  a  mission  to  Constantinofde, 
Mr.  Pickering  indulged  the  pleasing  vision  of  seeing 
the  East,  and  treading  the  classic  ground  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  With  this  view,  he  undertook  the  study 
of  the  Turkish  language;  but  the  mission  to  that 
country  was  abandoned,  and  he  never  realized  his 
anticipated  delight. 

In  Lisbon,  as  in  college,  music  was  his  favorite 
social  recreation.  Mr.  Smith  himself  had  a  fine  taste 
for  music,  and  the  musical  parties  among  his  friends 
were  to  Mr.  Pickering  a  source  of  instruction  as  well 
as  entertainment.  He  joined  them  on  the  flute,  and 
thus  acquired  that  correct  taste  and  cultivation  which 
he  could  hardly  have  obtained  at  that  time  in  his  own 
country.  He  became  so  well  versed  in  the  science 
of  music,  that  in  later  life  he  took  much  pleasure  in 
explaining  its  principles  to  his  young  friends.  His 
mechanical  ingenuity,  which  discovered  itself  so  early 
in  li/e,  was  perhaps  most  manifested  in  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 

The  noble  father  kept  a  steady  eye  upon  his  son's 
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higher  improvement,  and  therefore,  satisfactory  as  was 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Smith,  he  made  arrangements 
for  his  removal  to  London,  where  his  advantages 
would  be  more  ample.  During  the  two  years  he  had 
passed  with  Mr.  Smith,  their  mutual  regard  had 
ripened  into  the  sincerest  friendship,  and,  on  parting 
with  him,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  his  exalted  esteem, 
and  his  deep  regret  at  losing  the  society  of  so  esti- 
mable a  companion  and  friend. 

Under  the  continued  smiles  of  Providence,  Mr. 
Pickering  found  himself,  in  November,  1799,  happily 
situated  in  the  family  of  Rufus  King,  our  minister  at 
the  court  of  St.  James,  surrounded  by  the  most  de- 
sirable means  of  intellectual  progress  and  rational  en- 
joyment. He  was  honored  by  an  intimate  reception 
in  the  family  of  Christopher  Gore,  then  at  London, 
residing  in  Mr.  King's  immediate  vicinity.  He  gained 
the  warm  friendship  of  both  these  eminent  gentlemen, 
and  met  in  their  respective  families  the  best  society, 
whether  for  his  taste  or  his  manners.  His  social 
pleasures  at  this  time  were  of  a  high  order,  and  ren- 
dered altogether  delightful  by  the  simultaneous  arrival 
in  London  of  a  classmate  of  kindred  sentiment  and 
taste,  who  afforded  hi^  all  that  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  confidential  intercourse  which  springs  from  college 
friendship.*  This  beloved  friend  survives  to  honor 
his  memory  and  bear  witness  to  his  worth.  He  had 
access  to  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  can 

♦  Dr.  James  Jackson. 
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put  the  seal  of  truth  to  the  strongest  lines  of  excel- 
lence which  I  have  drawn.  I  have  only  to  regret 
that  his  skilful  and  delicate  pencil  was  not  emjdoyed 
to  paint  the  picture. 

Our  consul  at  London  was  Samuel  Williams,  Mr. 
Pickering's  friend  and  cousin,  who  freely  offered  to 
advance  whatever  fiinds  he  might  deske  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  His  father  having  encouraged  him 
to  indulge  his  inclination  in  such  an  expenditure,  he 
availed  himself  largely  of  Mr.  Williams's  kind  o£fer, 
and  selected  and  brought  home  with  him  an  exten- 
sive and  choice  library,  which  in  the  end  became  a 
rich  acquisition  to  the  literature  of  New  En^and. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  the  private  secretary  of  Mr. 
King,  and  also  the  instructer  of  his  sons  in  their 
vacations  from  school;  but  he  found  much  time  for 
his  literary  pursuits.  These  were  such  as  we  should 
naturally  suppose,  from  his  taste  and  settled  habits  of 
study ;  and  his  proficiency  was  in  proportion  to  the 
excellence  of  his  habits  and  his  disciplined  powers  of 
mind.  His  ardent  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge, 
his  keen,  philosophical  observation,  his  clear  percep- 
tion, sound,  discriminating  judgment,  and  close,  pen- 
etrating attention,  with  his  strong  and  exact  memory, 
all  improved  by  constant  exercise,  and  aided  by  a 
judicious  observance  of  order  and  method,  will  go  far 
to  account  for  his  acquirements  at  this  period,  as  well 
as  for  the  vast  accession  afterwards  made  to  his  learn- 
ing and  intellectual  ability.     Together  with  his  un- 
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remitting  industry,  he  possessed  the  mighty  power  of 
concentrating  his  whole  attention  upon  the  object  be- 
fore him,  and  pursuing  it  with  intense  application. 
This  he  acquired  the  habit  of  doing,  like  his  illustri- 
ous friend  Bowditch,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  with- 
out being  disturbed  by  conversation  carried  on  around 
him,  or  even  diverted  by  music,  which  he  so  loved ; 
yet  cheerfully  submitting  to  necessary  interruptions, 
and  instantiy  returning  again  to  his  laborious  mental 
work. 

All  his  spare  time,  after  fulfilling  his  duties  to  Mr. 
King  and  to  society,  was  devoted  to  the  various  ju- 
ridical and  philological  studies  which  he  pursued  in 
so  systematic  and  thorough  a  manner.  Taylor's  Ele- 
ments of  the  Civil  Law  he  completely  mastered,  mak- 
ing it  a  point  to  read  entirely  through  the  various 
recondite  Greek  quotations  with  which  the  work 
abounds,  —  an  entertainment,  we  venture  to  say,  nev- 
er before  indulged  in  by  any  American  lawyer.  In 
connection  with  this,  he  read  parts  of  Livy  relating 
to  the  Roman  law  and  constitution,  investigating  any 
matters  of  difference  between  these  authors.  He, 
of  course,  kept  up  his  intimacy  with  the  classic  writ- 
ers of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  read  various  learned 
works  connected  with  them,  among  the  most  consid- 
erable of  which  was  Havercamp's  Sylloge  Scriptorum 
de  LdngtuB  Greece  Pronuntiatione.  He  generally  took 
up  first  in  the  morning  some  ancient  author,  most  fre- 
quently Cicero,  delighting  at  such  moments  tp  read  a 
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portion  of  his  etbical  or  philosophical  writings,  ffis 
practice  now,  as  in  college,  was  to  porsoe  different 
studies  each  day,  mingling  with  the  sererer  the  more 
lively.  Along  with  Taylor,  which  he  made  a  serere 
study,  he  read  through  Dryden's  prose  works,  which, 
with  his  philological  taste  and  views,  were  highly 
entertaining.  With  Euclid's  Geometry,  Locke's  Hu- 
man Understanding,  and  the  philological  works  of 
Hsirris  and  Murray,  he  read  a  copious  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  several  works  of  Edmund 
Burke  on  the  same  eventful  sulgect,  —  an  author  vrith 
whom  he  was  greatly  delighted  on  all  subjects,  and 
of  whose  genius  and  sagacity  he  appeared  throng 
life  to  feel  an  increasing  admiration. 

As  Mr.  King  passed  the  summer  seasons  at  Mill- 
hill,  a  fine  rural  situation  about  five  miles  firom  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Pickering  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
it  afibrded  for  the  study  of  botany,  and  witii  the  aid 
of  Professor  Martyn's  lectures  he  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  that  beautiful  science,  which 
became  a  source  of  refined  gratification  to  him,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  he  had  the  jdeasute  to 
impart  it  in  his  own  family. 

But  Mr.  Pickering  was  not  so  devoted  to  his 
studies  as  to  overlook  any  important  means  of  infor- 
mation. He  occasionally  attended  the  meetings  of 
Parliament  and  the  courts  of  law,  especially  the 
Admiralty  Court,  where  Sir  William  Scott  was  the 
judge,  in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  was  partica- 
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larly  interested,  from  its  connection  with  the  law  of 
nations,  and  from  its  having  before  it  various  Amer- 
ican cases.  Though  the  theatre,  in  its  ordinary  per- 
formances, had  no  attractions  for  him,  yet  he  went  to 
hear  Eemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  latter.  In 
all  his  attendance  on  English  speaking,  whether  in 
Che  Parliament,  the  courts,  or  the  theatre,  he  was  a 
strict  observer  of  the  use  and  pronunciation  of  the 
language,  and  had  already  begun  to  note  peculiarities 
of  expression,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
true  English  tongue  was  corrupted  in  America. 

Mr.  Pickering's  incessant  occupations  prevented  his 
journeying  much  in  England.  He  failed  not,  however, 
to  visit  Oxford,  where  he  could  find  so  much  to  gratify 
his  highest  curiosity,  flis  classical  and  mathematical 
scholarship,  but  for  his  modesty,  might  have  made 
him  feel  more  at  home  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
than  anywhere  else  in  England. 

Fortunately,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Con-* 
tinent  befOTe  his  return  to  America.  In  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1801,  he  passed  three  or  four  months 
in  travelling  through  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
In  Paris,  he  was  introduced  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
the  object  of  attraction  to  the  literati  and  politicians 
of  the  day.  He  saw  Bonaparte  at  the  height  of  his 
renown,  with  Italy  at  his  feet,  whose  noUest  works 
of  art  he  had  transported  to  France.  As  a  lover  of 
the  fine  arts,  Mr.  Pickering  could  aiipo^t  visit  Rome 
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in  Paris.  At  Leyden,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Luzac,  Greek  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity, who  afterwards  honored  him  with  his  corre- 
spondence. In  Amsterdam,  he  gained  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Ballhorn,  who  soon  after  published  a  learned 
juridical  work,  dedicated  **  Viro  clarissimo  Joanni 
Pickering. ^^  To  a  youthful  scholar  such  testimoniab 
of  merit  must  have  been  as  gratifying  as  they  were 
honorable. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Pickering's  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent, he  set  his  face  homewards.  The  extensive 
library,  before  alluded  to,  was  collected  by  him  with 
great  care,  partly  in  Portugal  and  partly  during  his 
travels  in  France  and  Holland,  but  principally  among 
the  booksellers  of  London,  through  whom  he  found 
access  to  some  of  the  rarest  treasures  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  learning.  This  library  was  no  unworthy 
representative  of  the  treasures  stored  in  his  mind.  He 
had  been  as  wise  and  faithful  in  the  use  of  books,  as 
he  was  skilful  in  the  selection  of  them.  No  one 
better  knew  the  true  value  and  purpose  of  books,  or 
made  them  more  effectually  the  means  of  practical 
wisdom  and  goodness.  Not  the  slightest  tinge  of 
pedantry  ever  appeared  in  his  conversation  or  manner. 

«*  Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.^' 

Mr.  Pickering  studied  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
both  with  fidelity  and  delight.  Not  only  music,  but 
poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  especially  sculpture, 
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gave  him  pleasure  as  lively  as  it  was  refined.  The 
influence  of  these  favorite  pursuits  appeared  in  his 
disposition,  affections,  and  whole  conduct,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  the  best  society,  gave  a 
peculiar  charm  to  his  manners ;  which  were  so  simple 
as  not  to  arrest  observation,  and  yet  so  refined  as  to 
bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  which,  having  their 
foundation  in  his  good  heart,  and  being  guided  by  the 
nicest  discrimination  as  well  as  true  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, were  sure  to  recommend  him  to  the  favorable 
regard  of  all,  and  to  the  cordial  respect  of  the  most 
worthy. 

We  might  abundantly  show  the  high  estimation  in 
which  Mr.  Pickering's  character  and  talents  were  held 
by  his  eminent  friends,  Rufiis  King  and  William 
Smith,  were  their  correspondence  with  his  father  at 
our  disposal.  But  for  this  we  must  wait  till  the 
long  hoped-for  biography  of  this  pure,  ardent,  and 
able  patriot  and  statesman  is  given  to  the  world ;  — 
a  service  of  filial  piety,  which  it  was  in  the  heart  of 
our  lamented  friend  to  render,  but  which  now,  alas ! 
must  be  performed  by  another. 

In  November,  1801,  Mr.  Pickering,  with  his  noble 
library,  after  a  stormy  and  perilous  voyage  of  forty- 
five  days,  arrived  in  Boston.  Few  scholars  ever  had 
a  more  brilliant  return  fi'om  abroad,  or  a  warmer  wel- 
come home.  One  disappointment,  however,  awaited 
him  on  his  arrival; — he  did  not  meet  his  revered 
father,  who  was  far  away  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  out  of  ofiice,  enjoying  the  purest  reward*  of 
laborious  patriotism,  —  the  veneration  of  his  country 
and  —  an  honorable  poverty.  This  led  to  another 
disappointment.  Mr.  Pickiering,  in  the  purchase  of 
his  precious  library,  relying  upon  his  father's  advice 
and  resources,  had  incurred  a  debt,  which  he  had  now 
no  means  (^  dischargmg  but  from  the  library  itself. 
To  part  with  any  portion  of  this  cost  him  a  st^ggle, 
but  the  moment  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  the  struggle 
was  over.  He  sold  more  than  two  thousand  volumes 
by  public  auction,  under  such  favorable  auspices  a3 
enabled  him  to  cancel  his  debt,  and  to  retain  the  resi- 
due of  his  books,  to  him  probably  the  most  valuable 
part. 

Thus  a  smiling  Providence  returned,  but  not  to 
him  only ;  the  friends  of  learning  shared  it  with  him. 
The  distribution  of  such  a  collection  of  books,  to- 
gether with  his  own  bright  example,  gave  an  impor- 
tant impulse  to  the  pursuit  of  ancient  learning.  The 
classic  Buckminster  soon  after  imported,  on  his  return 
from  Europe,  a  similar  collection,  which,  at  his  de- 
plored death,  were  in  like  manner  dispersed  thrpugh 
our  literary  community.  The  germ  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  too,  may,  doubtless,  be  traced  to  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Pickering's  library  and  the  eflective  im- 
pulse which  it  sent  abroad. 

Colonel  Pickering,  ever  watchful  to  sec^re  for  his 
son  the  highest  advantages,  had  made  some  arrange- 
ments for  the  completion  of  his  law  studies  with  the 
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late  emhietit  Theopfaihid  Parsons,  influenced  partly, 
perhaps,  by  an  old  family  friendship,  —  Mr.  Parsons 
having  been  named  for  the  Colonel's  uncle,  the  Rev. 
TheophiluS  Pickering,  and  been  consequently  a  wel- 
come guest  in  bis  father's  family.  But  the  earnest 
wishes  of  the  good  uncle,  Whose  unvaryiJig  affection 
had  followed  Mr.  Pickering  from  infancy,  prevailed 
with  him  to  return  to  Salem,  where  he  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Putnam,  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court. 

Here,  attracted  by  Mr.  Pickering's  weU  knovni 
character,  I  joined  him,  to  finish  my  own  profes- 
sional studies.  While  he  had  been  abroad,  expanding 
his  views  of  men  as  well  as  books,  I  had  been  con- 
fined to  a  didactic  sphere  within  the  walls  of  college. 
On  emerging  into  the  world,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  welcome  to  me  than  such  a  companion.  His 
society  was  alike  instructive  and  delightful.  It  bright- 
ened the  whole  time  I  was  with  him,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  sunniest  spots  of  my  life.  From  that  mo- 
ment, I  was  for  many  years  a  close  observer  of  him 
in  public  and  in  private,  at  the  bar  and  among  his 
friends,  in  his  walks  and  amid  his  studies,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  and  at  my  own  fireside,  and  to  my 
view  his  whole  path  of  life  was  luminous  with  truth 
and  goodness,  —  never  obscured,  no,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  slightest  shade  of  obliquity  in  him.  I 
cannot  withhold  this  cordial  testimony.  To  the  eye 
of  reflecting  age,  truth  and  goodness  are  every  thing. 
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mere  genius  and  fame  nothing,  —  in  the  comparison, 
absolutely  nothing. 

It  was  while  we  were  thus  together  in  Mr.  Put- 
nam's office,  that  Mr*  Pickering  revised  an  edition  of 
Sallust;  an  edition  pronounced  by  an  able  critic  in 
The  Monthly  Anthology  to  be  <<  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  the  Dauphin  Sallust,"  and  *<  not  un- 
worthy of  the  classical  reputation  of  the  reputed 
editor." 

Justly  to  appreciate  this  literary  labor  (if  labor 
that  may  be  called  which  was  a  pleasant  recreation), 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  performed.  Certain  booksellers  in  Sa- 
lem, having  determined  to  publish  a  re[mnt  of  Sal- 
lust,  asked  of  Mr.  Pickering  the  favor  to  correct 
the  proof-sheets,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  grant 
without  making  it  the  occasion  of  some  valuable  im- 
provement. Hence  the  revised  edition.  President 
Willard,  of  Harvard  University,  was  consulted  about 
it,  as  the  college  government  had  recently  made  this 
author  a  preparatory  study  for  admission,  and  his 
suggestions  were  followed  in  the  undertaking,  —  an 
undertaking  wholly  gratuitous,  and  pursued  rather 
as  an  amusement  than  as  a  work  of  elaborate  care. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  interesting  as  well  as  liberal 
amusement,  and  I  could  not  participate  in  it  with- 
out receiving  a  strong  impression  of  Mr.  Pickering's 
classical  taste  and  knowledge.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  edition  was  destroyed  by  fire,  before  it  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  tested  by  public  opinion. 
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As  etidetice  of  Mr.  Pickering's  undiminished  ardor 
in  the  pursuit  of  Greek  literature,  it  deserves  mention, 
that,  when  he  was  thus  diriding  his  time  at  the  office 
between  Sallust  and  the  law,  he  was  emjdoying  a  por- 
tion of  his  hows  at  home  in  reading  an  dd  edition  of 
Homer  with  the  scholia  c^  Didymus.  It  appears  to 
have  been  his  practice  through  life  thus  industriously 
to  mingle  literary  occupatbn  with  his  domestic  enjoy- 
ments* 

In  March,  1804,  Mr.  Pickering  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Sa- 
lem. On  the  third  day  of  March,  1805,  he  was 
married  to  his  second  cousin,  Sarah  White,  and  in 
the  following  May  they  became  members  of  the 
First  Churdi  in  Salem,  then  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  of  which  Mr.  Pickering  was 
made  one  of  the  ruHng  elders*  This  continued  to  be 
his  place  of  worship  while  he  remained  in  his  native 
town,  and  also  when  he  afterwards  returned  to  it 
for  his  summer^s  residence.  But  on  his  removal  to 
Boston,  in  1827,  he  with  his  family  attended  public 
Worship  in  an  Episcopal  church.  He  was  truly  lib- 
eral and  generous,  yielding  in  matters  of  opinion,  as 
in  other  t^gs,  more  than  he  claimed ;  for,  with  the 
Apostle,  he  attached  less  importance  to  particular 
tenetd,  than  to  "  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith.''  In  all  his  relations,  civil  and  religious, 
he  was  alike  useful  and  exemplary,  h<Hiored  and 
beloved. 
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Though  never  inclined  to  a  political  life,  Mr. 
Pickering  sometimes  acceded  to  the  wishes  o(  his 
friends  so  far  as  to  partake  in  the  administration  of 
public  afiairs  within  our  Commonwealth.  For  several 
years  during  the  late  war  with  England,  he  was  a  rep- 
resentative from  Salem  in  the  Greneral  Court,  and 
after  the  war,  for  some  years  a  senator  from  the  coun- 
ty of  Essex,  then  again  from  Suflblk,  and  cmce  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council.  He  was  very 
early,  as  you  know,  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  and  of  various  other  learned 
bodies  at  home  and  abroad.*  He  also  received  the 
highest  academic  honors  from  more  than  one  univer- 
sity. But  political  and  exterior  honors  appear  of 
little  importance  in  connection  with  his  inteUectual 
career.  His  true  distinction  sprmgs  directly  from  his 
intrinsic  excellence. 

In  following  Mr.  Pickering  through  his  education, 
and  during  his  residence  abroad,  —  which  was  but  an 
extension  of  it,  —  we  have  traced  his  progress  more 
minutely  than  is  necessary  in  pointing  out  the  results 
of  his  education  and  learning.  It  is  not  so  impor- 
tant that  we  should  have  a  complete  view  of  his 
labors  and  literary  productions,  as  that  we  should 
clearly  understand  the  spirit  and  the  principles  which 
actuated  him  in  accomplishing  them.  Few  may  ex- 
pect to  enter  into  his  labors,  or  to  attain  to  his  distinc- 

•  Note  A. 
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tion ;  nor  is  that  material ;  but  all,  of  whatever  pro- 
fession or  employment,  may  imbibe  his  generous  spirit 
and  act  from  his  exalted  principles,  and  this  is  the 
essential  thing. 

His  first  publication,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
was  an  oration  delivered  in  Salem,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1804,  which  was  received  by  his  political  friends 
with  distinguished  marks  of  favor,  and  published  at 
their  desire.  Its  sound  and  philosophical  views  of 
government,  and  its  able  exposition  of  public  affiiirs, 
and  the  spirit  and  progress  of  parties  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  clear,  appropriate,  and  manly  style, 
give  it  a  permanent  value,  and  render  it  particularly 
interesting,  as  one  of  Mr.  Pickering's  earliest  produc- 
tions. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  oration  of  the  opinion, 
which  Mr.  Smith  was  known  to  express  in  Lisbon, 
that  Mr.  Pickering's  abilities  remarkably  fitted  him 
for  a  diplomatic  career;  an  opinion  which  became 
more  manifestly  just,  as  he  advanced  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  abilities  and  the  acquisition  of  general 
learning.  His  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  with  his 
various  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  eminently 
qualified  him  for  any  station  in  the  government  at 
home  or  abroad.  And  had  the  spirit  of  Washington 
continued  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try, such  men  as  Mr.  Pickering  would  have  continued 
to  be  preferred  for  high  political  trusts.  But,  1  think, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  our  honored  friend,  both  by 
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nature  and  education,  belonged  to  learning,  and  not 
to  politics,  or  even  to  the  law,  distinguished  as  he 
was  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence. 

^  Spirits  are  not  finely  tooched, 
But  to  fine  'wfrns-^ 

Providence,  in  bestowing  his  rare  philosophical  and 
literary  alxlities,  destined  him  for  the  purest  intellect- 
ual pursuits.  Spirits  far  less  <<  finely  tocu:hed  "  might, 
for  that  very  reason,  better  succeed  in  the  curdinary 
conflicts  of  the  forum ;  conflicts,  in  which  fine  powers 
and  finer  feelings,  like  his,  must  be  quite  out  of 
place.  Instruments  of  exquisite  metal  and  pdish 
are  not  suited  to  work  upon  rude  and  rough  ma- 
terials. 

When,  therefore,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Eli- 
phalet  Pearson,  Mr.  Pickering  was  appointed,  in 
June,  1806,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other 
Oriental  Languages  in  Harvard  College,  many  of 
his  friends,  as  well  as  friends  of  the  University,  were 
very  desirous  that  he  should  accept  the  office,  re- 
garding it  as  a  sphere  in  which  his  extraordinary 
learning  and  accomplishments  would  be  most  pro^ 
ductive  of  benefit  to  the  country  and  of  honor  to 
himself.  The  late  Dr.  Bowditch  was,  at  the  same 
moment,  appointed  to  succeed  President  Webber  as 
Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. A  remarkable  coincidence !  These  eminent 
men,  near  neighbours  and  intimate  friends,  were 
doubtless  better  qualified  for  the  offices  to  which  they 
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were  respectively  appointed  than  any  other  two  in- 
dividuals in  the  whole  country.  They  were  also 
admirably  suited  to  cooperate  in  giving  a  spring  to 
the  University  in  all  excellence,  intellectual  and  mor* 
al.  Both  were  liberal,  elevated,  and  disinterested  in 
their  views  of  education  and  learning;  both  had 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  supreme 
love  of  truth  and  goodness ;  the  one  was  devoted  to 
science,  the  other  chiefly  to  literature ;  both  were  ex- 
alted and  spotless  in  reputation,  alike  raised  above  all 
suspicion  of  moral  failing,  yet  with  some  striking 
points  of  contrast ;  the  one,  quick  and  ardent,  would 
leap  to  a  logical  conclusion  at  a  single  step;  while 
the  other,  cautious  and  patient,  like  Lord  Eldon,  could 
never  weigh  his  arguments  or  consider  his  subject  too 
deliberately.  "  Suaviier  in  modoj  fortiter  in  re,"  was 
applicable  to  both ;  but  the  one  could  put  aside  his 
gentleness  of  manner  when  be  felt  it  to  be  his  duty ; 
the  other  could  hardly  be  brought  to  feel  it  a  duty. 
Both  were  as  exemplary  in  Christian  virtue,  in  the 
exercise  of  social  benevolence  and  the  domestic  af- 
fections, and  in  purity  of  habits,  as  they  were  distin- 
guished in  literature  and  science;  and  both  would 
have  discountenanced  by  their  powerful  example  those 
indulgences  and  practices  which  often  lead  the  young 
student  into  habits  more  injurious  to  him  than  any 
amount  of  learning  can  be  beoeficial.  But  both,  to 
the  deep  regret  of  the  University,  declined  their  ap- 
pointments. 
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Seven  or  eight  years   later,  on  the  estaUishment 
of  the  Eliot  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature,  Mr. 
Pickering  was  still  more  urgently  pressed  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  new  professor's  chair.    A  friend  to 
him  and  to  the    University  was  authorized,  by  the 
President  of  Harvard  College,  to  ascertain  "  whether 
any  and  what  definite  amount  of  compensation  would 
induce  him  to  accede  to  the  proposition."    But  Mr. 
Pickering  gave  no  encouragement  for  proceeding  to 
his  election.     The  literary  duties,  no  doubt,  were  at- 
tractive, but  the    disciplinary  cares  connected   with 
them  had  a  forbidding  aspect.     Some  of  his  friends, 
moreover,  very  naturally  desired  for  him  a  sphere  of 
usefulness  which  appeared  to  them  more  eminent  and 
extensive.    Nor  were  they  too  sanguine  in  their  views 
of  his    future   eminence.     Yet  who  could   now  say 
that  he  might  not  have  been  still  more  extensively 
useful,  had  the  direct  influence  of  his  superior  powers 
and   virtues,   his   teachings  and    his   example,   been 
exerted  upon  the  numerous  young  men  since  educat- 
ed at  the  University,  and  been  diffused  through  them 
over  our  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Pickering  was  a  grateful  and  devoted  son  of 
the  University,  which  so  justly  appreciated  his  merits, 
and  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  bestowed  upon 
him  its  highest  honors.  For  many  years  he  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  always 
ready  to  exert  his  influence  to  advance  the  usefulness 
and  reputation  of  his  Alma  Mater.    His  last  admirable 
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report,  as  one  of  the  visiting  committee,  in  1840,  em- 
bodies views  and  principles  of  university  education 
which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten,* 

We  need  not  dwell  here  upon  his  learning  as  a 
jurist,  or  upon  his  excellent  qualities  as  a  practising 
lawyer.  These  have  been  portrayed  and  exhibited  on 
an  occasion  before  referred  to,  in  the  best  manner  for 
extending  their  injQuence  in  the  profession  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament.  We  should  remember, 
however,  that,  while  pursuing  his  extensive  literary 
researches,  and  performing  numberless  intellectual 
labors  for  the  public  and  for  individuals,  he  was 
incessantly  engaged,  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  —  duties  which  not 
unfrequently  imposed  upon  him  a  drudgery  as  irk- 
some as  it  was  laborious.  He  felt  the  full  weight  of 
it,  and  but  for  those  interesting  questions  which  led 
him  to  examine  principles,  his  profession,  as  he  some- 
times remarked,  would  have  been  nothing  but  labor 
and  drudgery.  Having  ascended  to  the  fountain-head 
of  jurisprudence,  and  stored  his  mind  with  great  prin- 
ciples, he  took  delight  in  tracing  these  in  their 
practical  application.  In  this  view,  he  regarded  his 
profession  as  a  most  honorable  one.  The  friends  of 
humanity  and  learning,  however,  will  not  cease  to 
regret  that  the  "labor  and  drudgery,"  which  others 
might  have  well  performed,  should  have  taken  so 
much  of  his   precious  time  from  those  noble  intel- 

•  Note  B. 
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lectual  pursuits  for  whkh  he  was  so  peculiaily  com- 
petent* Especial] J  must  thej  regret,  that,  on  re- 
moving to  the  metropolis,  where  his  powerful  literary 
influence  was  so  important,  he  should  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  present  himself  only  in  his  professioBal 
character*  The  office  of  city  solicitor,  which  he  held 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  brought  with  it  much 
additional  labor,  though  occasionally  relieved  by  the 
occurrence  of  those  interesting  questions  which  he 
loved  to  investigate  and  settle.  The  numerous  legal 
opinions  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give,  we  are 
assured,  were  as  remarkable  for  their  soundness  as 
for  their  learning.* 

Mr.  Pickering's  literary  productions  and  labim, 
aside  from  the  practice  of  his  int>fession,  were  so 
abundant  and  multifarious,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
us,  on  this  occasion,  to  take  a  complete  or  distinct 
view  of  them.  We  must  classify  them  as  well  as  we 
can,  according  to  their  kindred  relation,  contenting 
ourselves  with  some  brief  remarks. 

Firstf  we  class  tc^ther  those  writings  which  par- 
take of  a  professional  character,  while  they  are  also 
made  attractive  to  the  general  reader^  The  most 
considerable  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  aUe  discussion 
of  <^  National  Rights  and  State  Rights,"  which  was 
drawn  from  him  by  the  case  of  Alexander  McLeod, — 
a  case  involving  a  question  of  the  highest  public  im- 
portance, —  "  dignus  vindice  nodus.^^    It  was,  indeed, 

•  Note  C. 
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worthy  of  his  interposition,  and  his  learning  and  logi- 
cal ability  were  equal  to  its  solution.  He  brought  to 
the  discussion  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject,  with  such  clear  views  of  our  federal  and  state 
relations,  urged  with  such  weight  of  argument,  jus- 
tice, and  truth,  that  he  settled  this  great  national 
question  upon  principles  which  can  never  be  shaken. 
For  this  single  service  he  is  entitled  to  a  grateful  re- 
membrance so  long  as  any  value  is  attached  to  the 
union  of  the  States. 

The  next  of  this  class,  in  point  of  general  interest, 
is  the  article  upon  Curtis's  Admiralty  Dtgestj  published 
in  the  American  Jurist,  little  known,  probably,  except 
to  lawyers ;  yet  I  could  not  point  to  any  work  which 
contains,  within  the  same  compass,  more  matter  of 
permanent  interest  to  every  reader  of  American  his- 
tory, and  which  throws  more  light  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  government  from  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton's declaration  of  neutrality,  in  1793,  to  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  in  1812,  under  President  Madison. 

Another  dissertation,  published  in  the  Jurist,  enti- 
tled "  Remarks  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law,"  is 
highly  useful  to  the  classical  scholar,  and,  indeed,  to 
every  educated  gentleman,  though  designed  more 
especially  for  civilians  and  lawyers.  Early  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  study,  Mr.  Pickering 
wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  bar  to  it  as 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  raising  the  dig- 
nity and  usefulness  of  the  profession.  He  regarded 
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the  civil  law  as  a  wonderfiil  repository  of  human  rea- 
son, the  source  of  a  large  portion  of  our  common  law, 
and  the  basis  of  that  international  code  which  goTems 
us  and  all  the  nations  that  constitute  the  great  com- 
munity of  Europe.  At  the  dose,  he  expresses  a  strong 
desire  to  see  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  take  its 
poper  rank  in  our  law  schods,  as  well  as  among  our 
practitioners  at  the  bar.  Alluding  to  an  illustrious 
example  of  professional  liberality  in  die  donation  made 
by  our  late  learned  countryman,  Dr.  Dane,  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  for  the  advancement  of 
Jmerican  law,  he  adds :  —  "  We  earnestly  hope  that 
some  benefactor  of  equal  liberality  will  soon  be  found 
who  wUl  devote  a  portion  of  the  well-earned  fruits 
of  an  honcHaUe  life  to  a  chair  for  the  civil  law  in 
that  ever  cherished  institution." 

As  akin  to  this  subject,  we  may  glance  at  the  arti- 
cle, written  by  Mr.  Pickering  for  the  Enqfclopeedia 
Americana^  on  the  ^^ Agrarian  Laws  of  Rome";  a 
correct  view  of  which  laws  he  considered  indispensable 
to  general  readers,  as  wdl  as  lawyers,  who  would  have 
just  notions  of  the  Roman  history  and  constitution. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  that  those  laws 
were  always  a  direct  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
private  property,  he  shows  that  the  original  ol^ect 
of  them  was  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  and 
not  those  of  jnivate  citizens,  though  they  might 
sometimes  violate  private  rights ;  as  certain  laws  of 
our  State  legislature,  agrarian  in  principle,  made  for 
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the  relief  of  illegal  settlers  on  Eastern  lands,  violated 
the  rights  of  proprietors  of  those  lands. 

The  "  Lecture  on  the  alleged  Uncertainty  of  the 
Law,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Pickering  before  the  Boston 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Bjiowledge,  is  an 
excellent  production.  Instead  of  seeking  for  his  au- 
ditors  an  hour's  diversion  by  indulging  their  love  of 
pleasantry  at  the  law's  expense,  he  aims  at  what  is 
true  and  useful,  and  affords  both  entertainment  and 
instruction.  His  ob^ct  was,  to  promote^  a  just  re- 
spect for  the  science  of  the  law  by  securing  for  it  a 
proper  confidence.  The  science  itself  is  as  certain 
as  the  sciences  in  general;  but  when  we  come  to 
apply  it  to  the  innumerable  objects  to  be  regulated 
by  it,  then  the  same  uncertainty  takes  place,  which 
is  experienced  in  the  other  sciences,  not  excepting 
the  mathematics.  The  various  learning  and  striking 
illustrations  with  which  this  beautiful  lecture  abounds 
place  it  among  his  most  valuaUe  writings. 

The  article  written  for  the  North  American  Re- 
viewj  entitled  **  Egyptian  Jurisprudence,"  is  as  char- 
acteristic as  it  is  curious.  No  other  American  schol- 
ar, we  think,  would  have  attempted  it.  Ton  several 
years,  he  observes,  the  learned  world  had  been  in 
possession  of  some  original  and  very  ancient  legal 
documents  from  Egypt;  yet,  though  they  had  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  jurists  cm  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, he  had  not  seen  any  allusion  to  them  in  the 
juridical  journals,  either  of  Great  Britain  or  of  this 
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country.  One  of  these  extraordinary  documents  is 
an  Egyptian  deed  of  a  piece  of  land  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  written  on  the  papyrus  of  that  country,  more 
than  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  with  the 
impression  of  a  seal,  or  stamp,  attached  to  it,  and  a 
certificate  of  registry  on  its  margin,  in  as  regular  a 
manner,  Mr.  Pickering  adds,  as  the  keeper  of  the  reg- 
istry in  the  county  of  Suffolk  would  certify  to  a  deed 
of  land  in  the  city  of  Boston  at  this  day.  Of  this 
curious  document,  written  in  Greek,  as  was  common 
while  Egypt  was  under  the  Greek  dynasty,  a  learned 
and  ingenious  explanation,  together  with  a  facsimile 
of  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  Pickering.  The  whole  article 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  affords  a  beautiful 
specimen,  not  only  of  his  rare  learning,  but  of  his 
philosophical  taste  and  skill  in  the  application  of  his 
learning. 

Such  are  the  chief,  though  not  all,  of  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's writings  which  have  a  [Nrofessional  bearing. 
In  the  second  class  we  include  those  which  partake  of 
a  legislative  character. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Pickering  rendered  important  public  services,  and 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  the  eminent  men 
of  the  Commonwealth.  His  elaborate  ^^  Report  on 
the  Subject  of  Impressed  Seamen,  with  the  Evidence 
and  Documents  accompanying  it,"  made  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1812,  the  first  year  of  the  late  war  with 
England,  is  a  durable  monument  of  his  patriotism. 
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as  well  as  of  his  ability  and  learning.  We  cannot 
justly  appreciate  this  undertaking,  without  looking 
back  to  his  position,  in  the  midst  of  that  dreadful 
war,  —  most  dreadful  to  all  reflecting  men,  who  saw 
and  felt  that  it  bound  us  to  fight  the  battles  of  Bona- 
parte against  the  civilized  world.  When  this  over- 
whelming conqueror  was  on  his  triumphant  march 
against  Russia,  our  government,  at  the  very  moment 
which  seemed  to  suit  his  views,  declared  war  against 
England,  the  only  remaining  barrier  in  his  way  to 
universal  dominion.  The  power  of  the  elements  over 
him  could  not  be  foreseen.  The  repeal  of  the  Brit- 
ish orders  in  council,  the  chief  alleged  cause  of  the 
war,  having  taken  place  before  its  declaration,  though 
not  known  here  till  afterwards,  left  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen,  or  rather  the  claim  of  a  right 
to  take  British  subjects  from  the  merchant-ships  of 
the  United  States,  the  only  remaining  pretext  for 
prosecuting  the  war.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  great 
errors  had  crept  into  the  public  documents,  and  great 
delusion  existed  in  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Pickering 
thought  that  he  could  in  no  way  render  a  greater 
service  to  his  country  than  by  correcting  those  errors 
and  dissipating  that  delusion.  For  this  purpose,  he 
introduced,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  order 
^^  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  seamen  of  this 
Commonwealth  impressed  or  taken  by  any  foreign 
nation."  On  him,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
thereupon  appointed,  chiefly  devolved  the  labor  and 
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responsibility  of  the  imdertaking.  It  is  soffici^tt  to 
add,  that  it  was  accomplished  in  a  manner  alike 
honoraUe  to  himself  and  satisfactory  to  the  legida- 
ture.  A  great  mass  of  eridence  was  reported,  com- 
prised in  more  than  fiftj  depositicnis,  taken  from  the 
principal  merchants  and  shipmasters  of  Massachusetts, 
together  with  a  just  account  of  the  pretious  practice 
of  our  government  in  relation  to  impressments,  and 
a  clear  exposition  of  nationiJ  law  on  the  subject,  aU 
showing  conclusively  that  the  further  prosecotion  <tf 
the  war  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  disastrous. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Pickering  through  his  im- 
portant legislative  labors.  It  must  suffice  to  observe, 
that  on  great  occasions,  or  on  subjects  invdving  great 
principles  or  momentous  consequences,  his  learning 
and  his  pen  were  always  in  demand,  and  never  with- 
held. The  contemplated  separation  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts,  when  he  was  a  Senate  from  Essex,  in 
1816,  was  such  an  occasion,  and  he  reported  the  first 
bm  for  this  purpose,  ^^  drawn,"  says  the  historian  of 
Maine,  "with  great  ability  and  skill."*  In  1817, 
he  was  appointed,  together  with  the  late  Judge  Dawes 
and  late  Dr.  Dane,  "to  revise  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Courts  of  Probate,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  in  one  general  bill,  with 
such  alterations  and  amendments  as  were  necessary." 
This  great  and  protracted  labor  was  cheerfully  asram- 
ed  by  Mr.  Pickering,  though  the  youngest  member 

•  9  Law  Reporter,  52. 
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of  the  committee,  and  was  accomplished  by  him  with 
his  usual  aWlity  and  success.  Whether  the  younger 
or  the  older  in  any  working  committee  or  body,  he 
was  as  sure  to  have  the  work  to  do,  as  others  were 
that  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  do  it.  A  similar  and 
yet  more  extensive  service  was  devolved  upon  him,  on 
the  death  of  Professor  Ashmun,  in  the  revision  of  the 
whole  body  of  statutes,  in  connecticMi  with  those  emi- 
nent jurists,  Judge  Jackson  and  the  late  Professor 
Steams.  The  portion  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Picker- 
ing undertook  was  a  revision  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  <<  internal  administration  of  the  government,"  di- 
vided into  fourteen  distinct  titles,  and  subdivided  into 
fifty-eight  chapters,  some  of  which  contain  over  two 
hundred  sections.  When  it  is  added,  that  to  these 
chaffers  was  subjoined  a  great  mass  of  explanatory 
notes,  we  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  his  labcMrs  in  this  arduous  undertaking. 
He  accomplished  it  in  a  manner  that  entitled  him  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Commonwealth. 

While  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  in  1829,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussion  upon  the  bill  respecting  manufacturing 
corporations,  which,  being  based  upon  principles  of 
justice  and  sound  policy  touching  the  individual  liabil- 
ity of  stockholders,  engaged  his  strenuous  and  perse- 
vering support.  His  able  speech  on  that  occasion  was 
puUished,  and  it  afibrds  ample  evidence  of  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his  large  and  just  views 
of  public  policy. 
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In  this  connection  we  would  observe,  that  Mr.  Pick- 
ering was  often  engaged  as  counsel  before  committees 
of  the  legislature  in  important  cases.  These  were  in- 
teresting to  him  in  proportion  as  thej  led  him  into  the 
investigation  and  enforcement  of  great  principles  of 
public  justice.  He  never,  perhaps,  spoke  with  more 
signal  ability  and  effect  than  on  the  question  of  a  second 
bridge  between  Boston  and  Charlestown,  —  a  question 
which  involved  principles  and  consequences  of  momen- 
tous concern  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  His 
speech  was  a  powerful  support  of  private  rights  and 
the  public  faith,  and  was  alike  honorable  to  his  head 
and  his  heart. 

With  this  very  imperfect  notice  of  Mr.  Pickering's 
civil  and  legblative  services,  we  pass  to  the  third  class, 
including  those  miscellaneous  labors  and  writings  given 
by  him  in  private  and  social  life.  His  lively  interest 
in  all  puMic  improvements,  scientific  discoveries,  and 
literary  undertakings,  with  his  various  ability,  prompt 
pen,  and  ever  obliging  disposition,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  man  to  be  called  upon  for  any  sort  of  intellectual 
work,  needed  by  societies  or  individuals.  Was  any 
report,  memorial,  or  other  document  required  on  any 
occasion,  or  was  any  project  to  be  commended  by  an 
exposition  of  its  merits,  his  judgment  and  his  pen  were 
put  in  requisition  for  the  purpose.  So,  too,  if  any 
young  author  had  a  manuscript  eager,  but  unfit,  for  the 
press,  he  might  be  relied  on  to  give  it  form  and  comeli- 
ness, and  to  usher  it  into  the  world  with  a  preface  or 
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introduction.  In  such  cases  he  was  ever  content  to 
remain  unknown,  and  to  leave  the  whole  literary  credit 
where  it  was  most  desired.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  greater,  his  modesty  or  his  generosity. 
In  some  of  these  various  professional  and  benevolent 
efforts,  he  found  a  most  cordial  helper  in  a  cherished 
and  admiring  friend,  whose  genius  and  learning  were 
as  practical  as  his  feelings  were  generous  and  Christian, 
— I  mean  our  late  eloquent  associate,  that  warm-heart- 
ed and  noble-minded  gentleman,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
—  whose  delightful  image  mingles  sweetly  with  the 
memory  of  the  friend  whom  he  so  honored  and  loved- 
These  miscellaneous  claims  upon  Mr.  Pickering's 
attention  rather  increased  than  diminished  upon  his 
removal  to  Boston.  His  professional  robe  could  not 
conceal  him  from  the  eye  of  science,  or  from  the  calls 
of  benevolence.  Almost  immediately  his  pen  was  en- 
gaged, at  the  organization  of  the  Boston  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  drafting  its  con- 
stitution, writing  its  first  annual  report,  and  commend- 
ing its  objects  to  the  public  regard.  He  was  also  its 
first  vice-president,  Daniel  Webster  being  at  its  head. 
Among  the  latest  of  these  disinterested  services  was 
the  learned  report  which  he  made  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  Boston  gentlemen,  recommending  the 
purchase  and  introduction  into  the  country  of  a  tele- 
scope of  the  first  class,  and  illustrating  the  progress 
and  the  importance  of  astronomical  science.  These 
are  but  instances.  His  familiar  acquaintance  with 
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European  languages  attracted  many  foreign  gentle- 
men, whose  society  was  so  highly  valued  by  him,  that 
he  could  not  fail  to  give  to  it  much  of  his  time. 
American  scholars,  too,  always  found  him  ready  to 
listen,  and  bountiful  both  of  his  time  and  knowledge. 
The  young  student  was  encouraged  to  repeat  his  visits 
by  the  manifest  delight  which  Mr.  Pickering  always 
took  in  imparting  useful  information.  Annoying  ap- 
plications for  his  patronage  in  matters  of  a  dubious 
character  were,  perhaps,  unavoidable,  and  these  would 
sometimes  be  intruded  upon  hours  which  should  have 
been  sacred  to  his  repose  and  recreation.* 

We  now  pass  to  the  fourth  class,  comprehending 
Mr.  Pickering's  writings  and  labors  in  the  cause  of 
ancient  learning.  We  have  seen  his  constant  devotioD 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  The  Hebrew  and 
other  Oriental  languages  also  engaged  his  profound 
attention.  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages  of  the  Bible  he  considered  indispensable  to 
the  theologian.  He  says,  too,  of  the  Hebrew,  speak- 
ing of  Harvard  College,  that,  "  with  a  view  to  general 
philology,  the  student's  labors  will  find  as  rich  a  re- 
ward in  the  study  of  this  ancient  and  curiously  formed 
language,  as  in  any  one  dialect  of  the  tongues  spoken 
by  man."  And  he  wished  to  see  more  attention  paid 
to  this  study  in  all  our  colleges.f  It  was  his  earnest 
desire  through  life,  to  diffuse  the  love,  promote  the 
study,  and  raise  the  standard  of  classical  learning  in 

•  Note  D,  t  Note  E. 
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our  country.  We  can  here  take  only  a  brief  notice  of 
his  principal  efibrts  for  the  promotion  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  Pickering,  while  he  was  in  Europe,  wrote  to 
a  member  of  the  college  government  at  Cambridge, 
proposing,  among  other  improvements,  "the  adoption 
of  uniformity  in  grammars  and  other  elementary  books 
at  the  University."  This,  whether  from  his  sugges- 
tion or  not,  was  soon  after  carried  into  execution  by 
the  selection  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar  and  the  Glou- 
cester Greek  Grammar  to  be  used  in  Harvard  College. 
Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  excellent  little  work, 
written  by  Mr.  Pickering  in  1826,  which  bears  the 
unpretending  title  of  Remarks  on  Greek  Grammars^  yet 
abounds  in  various  information,  as  interesting  as  it  is 
learned.  The  views  it  presents  of  the  importance  of 
a  steady  uniformity  of  elementary  books  of  instruction, 
and  of  resisting  the  spirit  of  perpetual  change  in  these 
"  instruments  of  learning,"  deserve  the  respectful  at- 
tention of  all  our  collegiate  institutions. 

The  just  tribute  which  is  paid  by  Mr.  Pickering  to 
that  "  sound  Greek  scholar,"  the  late  President  Willard, 
and  to  the  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  at 
Cambridge,  whom  he  ranks  among  "  the  most  profound 
scholars  of  the  country,"  *  will  long  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  love  to  remember  solid  and  genuine  excel- 
lence. The  glowing  commendation  of  English  litera- 
ture at  the  close  of  these  Remarks  is  one  of  the  most 

•  Rev.  Dr.  Popkin. 
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eloquent  passages  of  Mr.  Pickering's  or  any  other  lit- 
erary discussions. 

The  translation  of  Professor  Wyttenbach's  Observa- 
tions on  the  Importance  of  Greek  Literature  and  the  hesi 
Method  of  studying  the  Classics^  by  Mr.  Pickering,  was 
first  published  in  the  North  American  Review ^  for  1819  ; 
and  was  afterwards  republished,  with  an  appropriate 
preface  by  the  translator,  and  the  addition  of  '^  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  author's  method  of  explaining  the 
classics  to  his  pupils."  This  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  kind-hearted  patron  of  letters  and  zealous 
agent  in  founding  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  late 
William  S.  Shaw,  who  deserves  a  grateful  remem- 
brance in  this  metropolis.  Professor  Wyttenbach, 
who  was  regarded  in  England  as  the  best  Continental 
scholar  of  Europe,  and  who,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
had  been  a  practical  instructer,  was  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pickering.  The 
results  of  such  a  scholar's  experience  and  erudition 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  valuable  guide  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  ^'  the  arduous  but  honorable  ofiSce  of  in- 
structing our  youth  in  classical  learning."  We  think, 
too,  that  his  noble  example  as  a  self-teacher  is  worth 
almost  every  thing  else.  His  own  account  of  the  ex- 
ertions and  progress  he  made  in  studying  the  Greek 
authors  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  to  which  he  adds, 
—  "  Now,  my  intelligent  pupils,  why  should  not  you 
be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  an  instructer,  to  ac- 
complish as  much  as  I  did  without  one,  and  by  my  own 
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industry  alone  ?  "  We  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  here, 
as  strikingly  applicable  to  Mr.  Pickering's  own  style 
and  writings,  what  Professor  Wyttenbach  observes  of 
the  "perfection  of  Xenophon's  style,  —  which,"  he 
says,  "has  a  healthy  soundness,  an  ease,  simplicity, 
and  grace,  which  give  it  the  preference  above  all  others 
for  the  introductory  studies  of  boys;  whose  fresh  and 
youthful  minds  will  there  imbibe  nothing  but  the 
wholesome  aliment  of  the  purest  of  fountains." 

In  the  course  of  his  classical  reading  in  England, 
Mr.  Pickering  paid  a  thorough  attention  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek,  and  went  over  the  whole  controversy 
about  the  reform  introduced  by  Erasmus,  as  contained 
in  Havercamp's  Sylloge^  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Erasmus  was  right.  But  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  several  natives  of  Greece,  who  arrived  here  in 
1814,  led  him  to  a  revision  and  change  of  his  opinion. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  on  the  subject  is  given 
in  the  memoir  which  he  communicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  1818,  and  which  attracted  the  mark- 
ed attention  of  scholars  in  Europe ;  and  though  it  was 
at  first  opposed  by  a  distinguished  professor  of  this 
country,  it  afterwards  received  his  sanction.  It,  in- 
deed, bears  full  evidence  of  Mr.  Pickering's  candor  and 
patient  research,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen,  not  only 
of  his  extraordinary  learning,  but  of  his  judgment, 
taste,  ingenuity,  and  acuteness.* 

But  Mr.  Pickering's  great  work,  his  Herculean  labor 

*  Note  F. 
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in  the  cause  of  classical  learning,  was  his  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon.     How  he  could  have  had  the  cour- 
age and  resolution  to  undertake  such  a  work,  in  the 
midst  of  professional  toils,  is  inconceivable  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  man.     In  truth,  he  thought  infinitely 
less  of  his  own  ease  than  of  good  to  his  fellow-men. 
"  A  strong  conviction,"  as  expressed  by  himself,  "  that 
it  would  be  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  inter- 
ests of  sound  literature  in  our  country,  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  language  of  Greece,  whose  authors  will 
be  models  in  writing  as   long  as  her  sculptors  and 
architects  shall  be  models  in  the  fine  arts,"  sustained 
him  through  all  the  difficulties  of  this  bold  undertak- 
ing.    He  was  early  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a 
Greek  lexicon  with  an  English  instead  of  a  Latin  in- 
terpretation, and  seeing  no  prospect  of  such  a  work 
in  England,  he  entered  upon  the  execution  of  his  con- 
templated  plan   in   1814.      After  proceeding  alone 
through  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole  work,  he 
associated  with  himself  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Oliver, 
whose  character  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  rendered 
him  worthy  of  such  a  connection.     The  prospectus 
was  issued  in  1820,  and  the  first  edition  appeared  in 
1826;  the  rapid  sale  of  which  made  it  necessary  to 
prepare  a  second  edition  much  sooner  than  had  been 
expected.    Mr.  Pickering,  having  become  sole   pro- 
prietor of  the  work,  was   alone  responsible   for   the 
second  edition,  published  in  1829,  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  "  more  than  ten  thousand  entire  articles  and 
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very  numerous  parts  of  articles,"  and  greatly  improved 
throughout.     The  next  year  it  was  reprinted,  with  ad- 
ditions, at  Edinburgh,  and  recommended   to   public 
notice  as  a  "  very  useful  and  popular  work."    In  the 
advertisement  to  the  third  edition,  this  is  particularly 
alluded  to,  ^'  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception  or 
suspicion  of  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  the  American 
editor."     The  preparation  of  the  work  for  this  "  new 
and  extensively  revised  edition,  adapted  to  the  more 
advanced  state  of  Greek  studies,"  was  among  Mr. 
Pickering's  last  laboi-s,  and  will  serve  to  brighten  his 
highest  classical  honors.     Of  his  brilliant  success  in 
this  laborious  undertaking  my  own  judgment  is  of 
little  worth.     I  give  you  that  of  others.     An  eminent 
and  experienced  teacher  of  classical  learning  has  pub- 
licly declared,  that  '^  this  legacy  to  American  scholars 
is  worthy  of  the  distinguished   author,"  —  and  that, 
**  after  groping  amid  the  vagueness  and  confusion  of 
Donnegan,  it  is  truly  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  order, 
clearness,  and  precision  of  Pickering."     A  learned 
professor  of  the  highest  authority,  himself  the  author 
of  a  Greek  and  English  lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, has  pronounced  ^^  the  lexicon  of  Mr.  Pickering, 
in  its  present  shape,  to  be  the  best  extant  for  the  use 
of  colleges  and  schools  in  the   United  States,  —  for 
which,  indeed,  it  has  been   specially  prepared."     A 
third  eminent  Greek  scholar  has  told  the  world,  that 
what  Mr.  Pickering   undertook  to  do  in  this  great 
work  "  has  been  admirably  done."  * 

♦  Note  G. 
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With  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  notice  of  Mr. 
Pickering's  classical  achievements,  we  proceed  to  the 
fifth  class,  comprising  his  publications  and  labors  relat- 
ing to  the  English  language  and  literature.  We  shall 
attempt  little  more  than  to  invite  attention  to  their 
great  variety  and  value.  He  spread  the  fruits  of  his 
various  erudition  over  the  country  with  unstinted  liber- 
ality, thinking  only  of  enriching  others  and  paying 
the  debt  which  every  scholar  owes  to  humanity  and 
learning.  The  Monthly  Anthology^  the  Norik  Ameri- 
cauj  the  New  Yorkj  the  American  Quarterly  ReviewSj 
and  the  Annals  of  Education,  with  other  periodicals, 
as  well  as  the  daily  journals,  were  honored  by  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  —  productions  which,  however 
occasional  in  their  purpose  or  origin,  possess  that  in- 
trinsic merit  which  gives  them  a  permanent  interest, 
and  entitles  them  to  preservation  in  some  duraUe 
form.  We  trust  that  in  due  time  they  will  be  gath- 
ered up  and  presented  to  the  world  in  a  manner,  and 
with  a  biography,  worthy  of  the  author. 

In  all  Mr.  Pickering's  zeal  for  ancient  literature, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  native  tongue.  He  loved 
the  Greek  authors  ardently  for  their  incomparable  ex- 
cellence, but  he  valued  them  the  more  highly  as  be- 
ing the  best  models  of  writing  to  the  English  scholar. 
The  purity  and  improvement  of  the  English  language 
in  America  engaged  his  early  attention.  During  his 
residence  in  England,  he  began  the  practice  of  noting 
Americanisms  and  expressions  of  doubtful  authority. 
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and  as  he  continued  the  practice  after  his  return,  the 
collection  so  swelled  under  his  hands,  that  he  was 
induced  to  prepare  them  for  publication,  and,  in  1816, 
completed  the  Vocabulary^  which  formed  the  first  of 
his  learned  communications  to  the  American  Acad- 
emy. He  afterwards  republished  it,  with  additions, 
for  general  use;  and  though  he  regarded  it  but  as 
a  beginning,  yet  it  was  a  work  of  long  and  patient 
labor,  for  which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
American  scholar.  The  work  attracted  attention  even 
in  Germany,  where  portions  of  it  were  translated  and 
published.  With  its  preface  and  introductory  essay, 
it  has  served  to  guard  the  purity  of  our  language  and 
literature.* 

Mr.  Pickering  had  the  same  general  design  in  his 
elaborate  and  learned  article  on  Johnson's  English 
Dictionary,  first  published  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review,  for  September,  1828,  and  justly  considered 
as  one  of  his  most  interesting  and  useful  publications. 
Johnson  and  Walker  were  regarded  by  him  as  hold- 
ing the  first  rank  in  their  respective  departments  in 
England,  and  he  thought  them,  of  course,  entitled  to 
be  received  as  standard  authorities  by  the  lexicogra- 
phers and  orthoepists  of  America. 

His  excellent  article  on  "  Elementary  Instruction," 
published  in  the  North  American  Review,  deserves 
particular  notice    as  being   richly  imbued    with    his 

•  Note  H. 
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classical  and  philosophical  spirit,  and  as  containing 
hints  and  views  important  to  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  work  of  education,  from  the  teacher  of  the  al- 
phabet up  to  the  head  of  a  college. 

The  "Lecture  on  Telegraphic  Language,''  which 
he  delivered  before  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  of 
which  he  was  an  honorary  member,  is  another  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  familiar  and  pleasing  application 
of  his  various  learning  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life. 

Mr.  Pickering*s  eulogy  on  our  great  mathemati- 
cian, the  American  La  Place,  in  which  he  so  hap- 
pily traced  the  loftiest  efforts  of  philosophical  genius, 
was  alike  worthy  of  his  subject  and  of  himself,  and 
it  will  ever  rank  among  the  richest  treasures  of  the 
Academy  whose  Memoirs  it  adorns. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  sixth  class,  which  m- 
cludes  Mr.  Pickering's  studies  and  labors  upon  the 
languages  of  the  American  Indians.  His  more  par- 
ticular attention  appears  to  have  been  drawn  to  this 
subject  in  1819,  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau's Report  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Heckewelder  upon  the 
Indian  languages  of  North  America.  The  extraordi- 
nary facts  disclosed  by  this  publication  kindled  Mr. 
Pickering's  enthusiasm.  Though  deeply  engaged 
upon  his  Greek  Lexicon,  he  could  not  resist  the  at- 
tractions of  this  new  field  of  labor,  so  suited  to  his 
genius  and  taste,  and  in  which  he  might  hope  to  ren- 
der such  important  service  to  science  and  learning. 
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He  stopped  not  to  inquire  how  profitable  the  employ- 
ment might  be  to  himself;  it  was  enough  to  feel  as- 
sured that  he  could  labor  successfully  in  extending 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  and  advancing 
the  improvement  of  mankind.  He  immediately  wrote 
for  the  North  American  Review  an  able  article  upon 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  admirable  Report,  recommending 
it  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  attention  of  the  learn- 
ed. In  this  article  he  expressed  the  hope  that  "  the 
Dictionary  of  the  dialect  of  the  Norridgewock  Ind- 
ians, composed  by  Father  Rasles,"  would  soon  be 
published ;  and  he  also  suggested  <^  the  necessity  of 
establishing,  by  common  consent  of  the  learned,  a 
uniform  orthography  of  the  spoken  languages"  of  the 
aborigines  of  America ;  both  of  which  laborious  un- 
dertakings were  left  for  him  to  accomplish.  In  1820 
be  published  in  the  same  Review  another  ingenious 
and  learned  article  upon  Dr.  Jarvis's  Discourse  on 
the  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America ; 
which  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  Baron  Wil- 
liam Von  Humboldt,  of  Berlin,  who  thereupon  opened 
an  interesting  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pickering  on 
the  Indian  languages,  which  continued  without  in- 
terruption till  the  Baron's  death,  when  Mr.  Picker- 
ing's portion  of  the  correspondence  was  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.* 

Among  the  most  arduous  of  Mr.  Pickering's  inces- 
sant labors  in  this  new  field  of  science,  and  also  the 

•  Note  I. 
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least  attractive,  except  from  a  view  of  their  utility, 
was  the  republication  of  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar^  and 
Edwards's  Observations  on  the  Mohegan  Language^ 
with  introductions  and  notes.  He  used  to  speak  of 
the  former  as  a  German  labor,  and  so,  too,  it  was 
regarded  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  who  thank- 
ed him  for  the  great  service  he  had  thereby  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  learning.  Various  other  ancient  works, 
relating  to  the  Indian  languages,  were  brought  into 
new  light  by  Mr.  Pickering's  unwearied  care.  He 
prepared  Roger  Williams's  Vocabulary  of  the  Narra- 
ganset  Indians  for  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  Cotton's  Vocabulary  of  the  Massachusetts 
IndianSj  for  the  Historical  Society  of  this  State.  But 
the  greatest  work  of  this  description  which  he  un- 
dertook was  the  publication  of  Father  Rasles's  Dic- 
tionary, already  mentioned,  of  the  Norridgewock,  or 
Abnaki,  language,  with  an  introductory  memoir  and 
notes, — a  work  which  called  forth  expressions  of  ad- 
miration from  those  of  the  learned,  both  here  and 
in  Europe,  who  could  best  appreciate  the  severe  toil 
it  must  have  cost  him. 

The  elaborate  article  which  Mr.  Pickering  prepared 
for  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana^  on  the  Indian  lan- 
guages of  North  America,  is  as  scientific  as  it  is  com- 
prehensive, and  exhibits  the  extent  of  his  researches 
and  the  depth  of  his  learning  on  this  copious  sub- 
ject. It  was  translated  into  German  and  published 
at  Leipsic  with  marks  of  distinguished  honor. 
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The  able  and  spirited  articles  published  by  him 
in  the  New  York  JRmetr,  in  1826,  in  reply  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  North  American  Review^  which  had  un- 
justly assailed  the  philological  reputation  of  two  of 
his  most  distinguished  friends,  and  traduced  the  char- 
acter of  the  Indians  as  well  as  misrepresented  their 
dialects,  shows  with  what  vigor  he  could  wield  the 
pen  of  a  Junius,  when  truth  and  justice  demanded 
the  effort,  while  it  manifests  his  profound  and  fa- 
miliar knowledge  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  reducing  spoken 
languages  to  written  forms,  contained  in  his  "  Essay 
on  a  Uniform  Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages 
of  North  America,"  communicated  to  the  American 
Academy  in  1820,  was,  perhaps,  of  all  his  labors,  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  philological  and  philosoph- 
ical genius  and  skill,  and,  in  its  practical  consequences, 
of  the  highest  interest  and  value.  While  it  facilitates, 
in  a  simple  and  beautiful  manner,  the  formation  of 
written  languages  and  the  study  of  comparative  phi- 
lology, it  affords  an  instrument  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  has  already  been  sufficiently 
tested  in  Africa,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  South 
Sea  islands,  as  well  as  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  to  rank  its  author  among  the  distinguished 
benefactors  of  mankind.* 

In  Mr.  Pickering's  learned  article  on  Adelung's 
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Survey  of  all  the  Known  Languages  and  their  Dia- 
lects^ published  in  the  North  American  Review^  in 
1822,  be  represents  the  present  age  as  the  epoch  of 
a  new  science,  —  "the  comparative  science  of  lan- 
guages," which  is  to  be  studied,  "  as  we  study  other 
parts  of  human  knowledge,  by  collecting  fects,  —  by 
ascertaining  what  languages  there  are  on  the  globe, 
and  collecting  vocabularies,  or  specimens  of  them  all." 
According  to  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  dialects 
on  the  globe,  they  amount  to  about  four  thousand. 
Into  this  ocean  of  languages  he  plunged  too  deep 
for  me  to  follow  him.  I  lose  sight  of  him  entirely. 
I  cannot  fathom  his  research  or  enumerate  his  acqui- 
sitions. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  seventh  class  of  Mr. 
Pickering's  literary  labors,  embracing  those  which  re- 
late to  comparative  phildogy  and  ethnography,  and, 
as  connected  therewith,  the  Oriental  languages,  in- 
cluding those  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific.  Here  a  field  was  opened  to 
him  wide  enough  for  the  employment  of  aU  his 
strength  and  all  his  time,  could  he  have  devoted 
himself  to  it.  He  gave  himself  to  it,  as  far  as  he 
could,  with  untiring  zeal.  He  bunted  for  specimens 
of  unwritten  dialects,  with  as  much  ardor  as  Audubon 
hunted  for  those  of  unknown  birds ;  and  he  could  give 
them  forms  as  distinct,  if  not  as  beautiful.  He  had 
always,  indeed,  been  watchful  of  opportunities  to  col- 
lect materials  for  his  philological  investigations.  Hear- 
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ing,  once,  of  a  stranger  in  Salem  who  had  been 
among  the  Yaloffs  in  Africa,  he  sought  and  obtained 
from  him  facts  and  information  which  enabled  him 
to  study  the  interesting  language  of  that  people.  Ship- 
masters, and  even  common  sailors,  who  had  visited 
strange  lands,  might  be  sure,  not  only  of  a  welcome, 
but  of  assistance  from  him,  if  they  had  any  facts  or 
knowledge  to  communicate,  illustrative  of  the  inhabi- 
tants or  their  dialects.  The  publication  of  Holden's 
"  Narrative ''  of  his  captivity  and  sufferings  on  Lord 
North's  Island  afibrds  an  interesting  example  of  such 
assistance.  When  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition was  in  contemplation,  Mr.  Pickering  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  those  more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
undertaking,  to  <<  the  various  native  languages  of  the 
different  tribes  of  people  that  might  be  visited  by  the 
expedition.'^  He  reminded  them  of  the  noble  exam- 
ple of  the  late  empress  of  Russia,  and  endeavoured  to 
stimulate  their  curiosity  and  interest  by  illustrating 
the  real  importance  of  <^  this  department  of  knowl- 
edge," and  by  considerations  of  what  was  due  to  the 
scientific  reputation  of  our  country.  His  correspond- 
ence with  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  in  1836,  on  this 
subject,  presented  his  own  enlightened  views  so  clear- 
ly, that,  if  they  were  duly  regarded,  we  cannot  doubt, 
from  the  high  reputation  of  the  young  philologist  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,*  that  results  have  been 

*  Horatio  Hale,  Esq. 
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attained  important  to   the  world   and   honorable  to 
America. 

The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  the  dialects  of  the 
South  Sea  islands  appear  to  have  excited  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's literary  enthusiasm  in  the  highest  degree. 
These  were  fascinating  topics,  which  he  was  never 
weary  of  investigating  or  discussing.  The  Chinese 
language  was  scarcely  less  interesting  to  him.  The 
new  views  of  this  language,  presented  to  the  worid 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  called  forth  an  able 
and  very  learned  article  from  his  pen  for  the  N(xrtk 
American  Review^  in  1839,  which  was  seized  upon, 
as  other  of  his  works  had  been,  as  a  prize  to  British 
literature;  and  well  might  British  writers  be  proud 
of  such  a  prize.*  The  sister  language  of  Cochin- 
China  (the  history  of  the  first  American  voyage  to 
which  country  was  given  to  the  public  through  his 
means)  was  illustrated  by  him  in  another  able  article, 
published  in  1841,  in  the  same  Review.  Both  arti- 
cles exhibit,  in  a  striking  manner,  his  familiarity  with 
the  profoundest  philological  speculations. 

But  I  need  only  point  your  attention  to  the  elo- 
quent address  delivered  by  him  before  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  at  their  anniversary  meetmg  in  1843, 
—  a  society  of  which  he  was  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
head,  —  to  show  you  the  compass,  variety,  and  depth 
of  his  philological  erudition,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
his  views  and  plans  for  making  his  erudition  useful 
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to  the  world.  The  leading  objects  of  this  society 
are  "  the  cultivation  of  learning  in  the  Asiatic,  Afri- 
can, and  Polynesian  languages,"  and  "  the  publication 
of  memoirs,  translations,  vocabularies,  and  other  works 
relative  to  these  languages."  Mr.  Pickering's  Memoir 
on  the  Language  and  Inhabitants  of  Lord  Northh 
Island^  presented  to  the  American  Academy  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  —  a  memoir  as  touchingly 
interesting  as  it  is  beautifully  written,  —  affords  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  noble  manner  in  which,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  he  would  have  performed  his  part 
in  this  great  literary  enterprise. 

But  I  must  forbear.  To  do  justice  to  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's learned  labors  would  require  abundant  time, 
with  a  genius  and  a  pen  kindred  to  his  own.  In 
the  cursory  view  we  have  taken  of  them,  many  of 
his  valuable  writings  have  been  wholly  overlooked; 
some  of  which  demand  at  least  a  respectful  allusion. 
Of  his  article,  in  the  New  York  Review,  upon  the 
elegant  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  it  is  suf- 
ficient praise  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  subject. 
The  comprehensive  Introductory  Essay  to  Newhall's 
Letters  on  Junius  gives  us,  in  a  more  concise  and 
pleasing  manner  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  the 
history  and  literature  pertaining  to  the  Junius  con- 
troversy. His  biographical  sketches  of  Bowditch, 
Spurzheim,  Du  Ponceau,  and  Peirce,  published  in 
the  daily  journals,  are  marked  by  the  various  excel- 
10 
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lence  of  his  just,  delicate,  discriminatiDg  pen.*  The 
mention  of  the  last-named  friend  reminds  as  of  the 
estimable  History  of  Harvard  Universiiyy  which  was 
left  unfinished  at  the  lamented  author's  death,  and 
completed  for  publication  bj  Mr.  Pickering;  whose 
own  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  North  American 
Review^  contains  one  of  the  most  graphic  as  well  as 
most  just  views  which  have  ever  appeared  of  Harvard 
College. 

We  must  add  as  a  supplementary  or  eighth  class 
of  Mr.  Pickering's  works,  his  numerous  and  impor- 
tant letters,  addressed  to  various  learned  men  in  diis 
country  and  in  Europe.  "For  many  years,"  says  a 
well-informed  friend,  "he  maintained  a  copious  cor- 
respondence on  matters  of  jurisprudence,  science, 
and  learning,  with  distinguished  names  at  home  and 
abroad;  especially  with  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  at  Phila- 
delphia; with  William  Von  Humboldt,  at  Beriin; 
with  Mittermaier,  the  jurist,  at  Heidelbe^ ;  with  Dr. 
Pritchard,  author  of  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
at  Bristol ;  and  with  Lepsius,  the  hierdogist,  who 
wrote  to  him  from  the  Pyramids  in  Egj^pt^t 

All  Mr.  Pickering's  writings  are  stamped  with  the 
excellence  of  his  dear,  simple,  gracefial  style,  —  a 
style  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  English  antbcv  on 
similar  subjects.  With  proper  words  in  proper  [daces, 
and  bearing  the  polish  of  refined  taste,  it  yet  flows 

•  Note  M.  t  9  Law  Reporter,  66. 
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as  naturally  as  if  no  thought  or  labor  were  bestowed 

upon  it.     Almost  any  one  might  hope  to  write  in 

the  same  manner. 

^^  Sudet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 
AusuB  idem.^* 

The  most  essential  purpose  of  language  is  always 
attained  by  Mr.  Pickering's  diction.  We  see,  at  once, 
the  ideas  he  would  express,  as  distinctly  as  we  be- 
hold material  objects  in  a  clear  sky.  Nor  was  his 
style  incapable  of  rising  to  an  impassioned  tone  of 
eloquence,  as  we  have  seen  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
when  he  felt  called  upon  to  administer  a  suitable  re- 
buke to  philological  presumption.  His  indignation, 
if  roused,  could  flash  its  scorching  fires,  gentle  and 
benignant  as  was  his  whole  nature. 

But  Mr.  Pickering's  strongest  claims  upon  our  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  arise  from  the  exalted  spirit 
and  principles  which  actuated  him  in  all  his  works. 
No  selfish  ends  or  views  ever  appear ;  nothing  to  set 
ofi*  his  powers,  or  to  gain  notoriety ;  while  all  his  im- 
portant writings  are  imbued  with  his  rare  learning 
and  philanthropy,  and  conspire  to  establish  his  fame. 
He  spoke  firom  his  inmost  heart,  when  he  reminded 
his  brethren  of  the  Oriental  Society,  in  the  elegant 
address  just  now  referred  to,  that  "  to  be  beneficial 
to  our  fellow-men  "  is  "  the  great  end  of  all  our  in- 
tellectual labors."  He  spoke,  too,  from  his  own  deep 
experience,  when  he  declared,  that  "  steady,  unremit- 
ting labor  on  subjects  of  the  intellect,  like  untiring 
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labor  of  the  body  upon  physical  objects,  will  over- 
come all  obstacles."  We  see  his  own  high  aims  in 
the  ^^incentives''  which,  at  the  close  of  the  same 
address,  he  so  eloquently  urged  upon  his  literary  as- 
sociates, —  "  the  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  — 
the  reputation  of  our  beloved  country,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much,  and  whom  we  are  all  ambitious  of  el- 
evating to  the  same  height  to  which  other  nations 
have  attained  by  the  cultivation  of  learning."  Such 
was  the  lofty  character  of  his  literature  throughout 
his  long  career  of  laborious  study. 

Mr.  Pickering  enjoyed  excellent  health  till  some 
time  in  the  summer  of  1846,  when  he  experienced 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  fatal  disease.  Under  the 
severe  pressure  of  increasing  illness,  he  pursued  his 
studies,  and  attended  to  his  various  active  duties, 
while  he  had  any  bodily  strength.  His  mind  contin- 
ued clear  and  firm,  and  he  manifested,  during  all  his 
protracted  iUness,  that  patience,  gentleness,  and  Chris- 
tian resignation,  which  perfected  the  example  of  his 
life.  He  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  May,  1846,  leav- 
ing a  widow,  an  only  daughter,  and  two  sons,  to 
mourn  their  irreparable  loss.* 

All  of  you.  Gentlemen,  had  the  happiness  to  know 
Mr.  Pickering  in  his  social  as  well  as  literary  charac- 
ter, and  need  not  that  I  should  speak  to  you  of  his 

*  Mrs.  PickeriDg  soon  followed  her  lamented  husband.  She 
died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1846. 
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kind  and  courteous  manners,  his  sweet  temper  and 
dbposition,  his  benevolent  virtues,  the  richness  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  delight  which  his  society  af- 
forded. He  was,  as  you  well  know,  a  man  univer- 
sally respected, —  who  never  lost  a  friend,  and  never 
had  an  enemy ;  whom  once  to  know  was  always  to 
love  and  esteem. 

In  domestic  life,  he  was  all  that  could  be  wished ; 
and,  I  may  add,  all  that  could  be  imagined  in  amia- 
ble affections.  'Wisdom  and  love  were  delightfully 
blended  in  his  whole  deportment. 

Brilliant  as  is  the  reputation  of  the  scholar  and 
the  author,  we  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  the  man.  He  was,  indeed,  a  true  man. 
His  sensibilities  were  tender,  his  whole  organization 
delicate  and  susceptible,  yet  always  sound  and  health- 
ful, with  nothing  of  a  morbid  tendency  to  unfit  him 
for  the  active  duties  of  life.  Mild  and  gentle,  he  yet 
felt  keenly  and  quickly ;  and  with  all  his  patient  for- 
bearance, he  was  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  energy  to 
assert  his  rights.  He  had  a  true  enthusiasm,  without 
any  extravagance.  His  ardent  love  of  freedom  and 
justice,  and  his  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  in  all  its  forms, 
never  partook  of  fanaticism.  With  much  reserve  in 
expressing  his  religious  feelings,  he  was  profoundly 
conscientious,  and  lived  in  the  fear  and  the  love  of 
God. 

Truly  of  him  we  may  say,  with  Nature's  great 
poet, — 
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^^  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  manJ*^ 

ChristiaDity,  too,  might  rise  up  and  set  her  seal  of 
greatness  upon  him.  The  fundamental  law  of  Chris- 
tian greatness  he  noblj  fulfilled.  He  was,  in  the 
highest  sense,  "  the  servant  of  all," — a  true  philan- 
thropist, the  benefactor  of  his  race.  His  profoundest 
erudition  and  his  severest  toil  were  ever  subservient 
to  the  good  of  mankind.     Usefulness  was  his  glory. 

Limited  as  our  view  of  Mr.  Pickering's  life  has 
necessarily  been,  we  have  not  failed  to  see  the  wide 
extent  of  his  active  and  beneficent  influence.  Our 
laws  as  well  as  literature  bear  the  impress  of  hb  lu- 
minous mind.  Education  acknowledges  him  as  one 
of  her  most  efficient  friends.  We  have  seen  him  the 
teacher  of  teachers,  the  improver  of  authors,  the  en- 
lightener  of  colleges,  the  pioneer  of  civilization,  afibrd- 
ing  a  guiding  light  to  all  engaged  in  the  acquisition 
or  diffusion  of  knowledge,  from  the  humblest  pupil 
to  the  profoundest  inquirer,  from  the  classical  instruct- 
er  at  home  to  the  herald  of  Christianity  in  heathen 
lands. 

Some  men's  learning  is  kept,  as  a  standing  pool, 
for  their  own  undisturbed  gaze.  Mr.  Pickering's  was 
a  living  fountain,  gushing  out  in  every  direction,  fer- 
tilizing the  country  around.  Others  there  are,  who 
think  only  of  rearing  from  their  learning  a  monument 
to  themselves,  caring  little  for  the  world.     Mr.  Pick- 
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ering  thought  little  of  himself,  but  every  thing  of  the 
world.  So,  too,  in  the  use  of  wealthy  some  are  in- 
tent only  on  its  accumulation,  as  if  its  value  consisted 
in  its  bulk,  and  the  distinction  thereby  produced. 
Not  so  the  <^  man  of  Ross."  He  spread  his  wealth 
wherever  he  could  make  it  most  productive  of  com- 
mon blessings.  Mr.  Pickering  was  the  man  of  Ross 
in  learning,  —  scattering  his  intellectual  treasures  ev- 
erywhere, as  they  were  needed  to  bless  his  fellow- 
men. 

"  The  admirable  Pickering ! "  is  already  the  ex- 
clamation of  fervent  gratitude.*  Admirable  indeed  ; 
—  not  for  wonderful  talents  perverted,  or  for  dazzling^ 
delusive  genius ;  but  for  fine  powers  finely  improved, 
and  for  noble  qualities  nobly  applied.  Admirable  for 
his  prodigious  industry  and  learning,  and  for  his  ster- 
ling integrity  and  goodness.  Admirable  as  a  scholar, 
as  a  jurist,  as  a  philologist,  as  an  explorer  of  truth,  as 
a  guide  to  wisdom  and  learning,  and  as  a  bright  ex- 
emplar of  virtue. 

Such  an  iUustrious  benefactor  inspires  the  gratitude 
of  all  enlightened  men.  Throughout  thb  western 
continent,  wherever  literature  and  science  have  their 
votaries,  his  memory  is  cherished.  That  distinguished 
American  writer,  now  in  France,  who  has  passed  his 
life  in  reflecting  the  light  of  letters  from  one  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  repeats  to  us,  with  his  own  exalt- 

•  Note  N. 
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ed  admiration,  the  voice  of  sympathy  and  of  eulogy 
from  the  literati  of  Europe.* 

The  memory  of  John  Pickering  will  live  through- 
out the  learned  world*  So  long  as  human  language 
exists  and  is  cultivated,  his  name  will  be  honored. 
If  he  sought  not  fame,  he  has  found  it  the  more  sure- 
ly, and  in  a  higher  degree*  His  precious  reputation 
rests  on  ground  as  solid  as  his  ambition  was  pure.  It 
will  extend  with  the  benign  influences  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  it  wiU  brighten  as  it  extends. 

When  will  the  people  at  large  learn  to  appreciate 
their  true  friends,  their  real  benefactors  ?  The  mili- 
tary or  political  idol  of  a  day  kindles  their  enthusiasm 
like  a  blazing  meteor,  which  glares  for  a  moment 
and  is  extinguished  for  ever.  Their  literary  admi- 
ration blindly  follows  brilliant  genius,  however  un- 
sanctified  by  virtue,  and  which  continues  its  balefiil 
glare,  like  the  ignis  fatuuSj  to  mislead  and  destroy. 
We  would  point  them  to  a  luminary  of  the  heavens, 
whose  clear  light  irradiates  the  path  of  human  duty 
and  human  improvement,  and  guides  surely  and  al- 
ways to  knowledge,  virtue,  religion,  and  happiness. 

•  Mr.  Walsh. 


NOTES    AND    ADDITIONS. 


The  followmg  passages  are  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
bj  a  classmate  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Pickering. 

^^  A  love  of  knowledge  characterized  Mr.  Pickering  from  youth 
to  old  age*  Whatever  was  the  subject  of  his  attention,  he  ac- 
quired definite  conceptions  of  it,  and  these  he  fixed  in  his  memory* 
His  memory  was  exceedingly  retentive ;  partly  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  diligent  cultivation  of  it  If  to  this  love  of  knowledge  and 
strong  memory  you  add  his  uncommon  diligence,  you  get  the 
principal  explanation  of  his  extraordinary  acquisitions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  added,  that  his  mind  was  of  a  truly  philosophical  or 
scientific  oast  He  always  referred  phenomena  to  principles,  so 
far  as  he  could ;  considering  how  far  they  went  in  support  or  in 
contradiction  of  principles  commonly  maintained.  His  views  of 
every  subject  were  comprehensive.  When  a  partial  discussion  had 
led  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  common  minds,  he  would  bring 
forward  the  considerations  which  had  been  overlooked,  and  thus 
prevent  a  too  hasty  or  too  confident  decision.  I  can  remember 
this  trait  of  his  character  from  the  time  when  we  were  in  college. 

"  Mr.  Pickering  was  pure  in  heart  Few  men,  if  any,  have  I 
known  as  much  so.  He  seemed  to  have  no  affinity  for  evil 
thoughts,  desires,  and  purposes.  They  found  no  harbour  in  his 
breast  He  had,  as  I  believe,  a  true  and  sincere,  though  unosten- 
tatious, piety.  He  certainly  loved  man,  whom  be  had  seen.  He 
11 
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was  truly  benevolent  To  children  he  showed  a  tender  caie  and 
kindness.  He  was  peculiarly  liberal  to  all,  and  especially  to  tbe 
young,  who  were  seeking  to  get  knowledge.  And  let  it  be  noted, 
that  this  is  much  more  than  for  the  rich  man  to  be  liberal  in  tbe 
use  of  his  wealth.  Such  a  one  merits  great  praise,  surely ;  yet  be 
gives  what  he  cannot  use  for  himself.  The  man  of  learning  does 
not,  indeed,  seem  to  deprive  himself  of  any  thing,  in  helping  tbe 
student  His  own  knowledge  is  not  lessened  in  doing  it  But  be 
cannot  impart  it  without  giving  his  time ;  and  this,  like  his  hearth 
blood.  Mr.  Pickering  would  patiently  attend  to  the  young  stodent, 
leavmg  even  his  business  to  do  so ;  and  then  deprive  himself  of 
his  sleep  at  night  to  finish  his  business. 

^^  The  conversation  of  such  a  man  must  be  full  of  instruction. 
It  was  most  agreeably  so.  I  think  I  may  say,  that,  for  fifty  yeais 
past,  I  have  never  spent  half  an  hour  with  Mr.  Pickering  in  wbicb 
I  did  not  get  some  interesting  or  useful  information,  such  as  few 
men  could  give  me. 

^'  In  his  manners  there  was  a  peculiar  polish,  in>proved,  un- 
doubtedly, by  his  intercourse  with  cultivated  people  abroad.  His 
manners  were  so  simple,  as  not  to  arrest  attention  at  first ;  but  so 
refined  and  finished,  as  to  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  to  fit 
him  for  the  most  elegant  society.  He  manifested  in  them  ^ 
nicest  discrimination  as  to  persons.  Their  foundation  was  in  bis 
good  heart  and  in  his  respect  for  the  pleasure  as  well  as  for  tiie 
rights  of  others.*' 


The  following  b  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  a  learned  scholar  and  divine,  alluded  to  in  the  discourse, 
who  was  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Pickering  in  the  Amer- 
ican Oriental  Society. 

'^  It  gave  me  a  great,  although  a  melancholy  pleasure,  wben 
we  last  met,  that  you  should  request  me  to  recall  and  write  to 
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you  my  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Pickering.  I  think  it  was 
my  particular  senior,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  McEean,  who  introduced 
me  to  our  departed  friend,  then  in  the  class,  as  you  know,  next 
above  us.  And  this  must  have  been  between  fifly-two  and  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  But  from  that  period  I  ever  entertained  toward 
him  the  most  respectful  esteem  and  regard,  and  have  shared  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship, — a  virtuous  friendship,  productive,  from 
its  commencement,  of  literary  and  moral  benefits.  His  acquaint- 
ance was,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Waller  the  poet,  '  a  liberal  edu 
cation.^ 

'^  You  well  remember  his  gentlemanly  deportment  in  college. 
You  recollect,  too,  his  high  and  just  reputation  in  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  —  a  reputation  fairly  and  labo- 
riously earned.  But  he  deserves  remembrance  at  Harvard,  also, 
for  being  most  efficiently  engaged  in  the  resuscitation  of  classi- 
cal literature.  That  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  you  know,  in  the 
early  part  of  our  time  there. 

^*  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  his  linguistic  acquirements, 
about  which  you  wished  me  to  inform  you,  I  really  am  not  able 
to  give  any  satisfactory  account.  I  think,  however,  I  can  recollect 
as  many  as  sixteen  languages  of  which  we  have  occasionally  con- 
versed, at  least.  Of  late  years,  the  Chinese,  in  two  or  three  of  its 
dialects,  had  engaged  my  lamented  friend's  attention;  and  he 
gave  some  labor  to  the  Cochin-Chinese  ;  and  paid  great  attention 
to  the  progress  of  discovery  in  regard  to  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. The  adaptation  of  his  system  of  expression  of  sounds 
by  our  own  alphabet  (of  which  he  published  a  Memoir  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Academy)  excited  no  small  inter- 
est Our  missionaries  adopted  his  views  in  reducing  to  writing 
that  dialect  or  derivative  of  the  Malay  which  is  spoken  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  having  effected  the  translation  into  it  of  the 
whole  Bible.  This  single  thing  is  highly  honorary  to  our  country ; 
and  I  have  wondered  that  so  little  has  been  said  respecting  it  by 
literary  men  among  us.    It  must  also  have  a  considerable  efi!ect. 
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For,  as  ^  languages  of  the  Pacific  are  mostly  of  Malay  origin, 
it  can  hardly  he  predicted  to  how  great  an  extent  the  influence 
of  it  may  reach. 

"  In  regard  to  ethnology,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  il  almost 
necessarily  by  the  rapid  progress  made  of  late  years  in  that  biam^ 
of  information.  Indeed,  living  as  he  had  done  in  the  midst  of  your 
Salem  merchants  and  intelligent  navigators,  — situated  as  be  was, 
in  connection,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Academy,  and  presiding 
in  its  researches,  the  results  of  which  hecame  familiar  to  him,  — 
and  on  the  other,  no  inattentive  observer  of  the  progress  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  in  which  his  own  labors,  as  regards  the  pfti- 
losophy  of  l(mguag$^  were  brouf^  so  often  into  practical  oper- 
ation,—  ethnology  became,  of  necessity  almost,  a  subject  of  indis- 
pensable attention.  It  was  so  to  me;  and  it  was,  therefore,  of 
course,  most  fiequently  the  theme  of  our  conversations,  when  we 
could  pass  together  any  portion  oi  our  much  occupied  time^  More 
especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  the  formation  and  progress  of 
our  American  Oriental  Society, — an  institution  happily  efiected 
by  his  consent  to  become  its  President,  and  giving  it  his  valuable 
labors,  influence,  and  reputation.  How  it  can  live  and  flourish 
without  him  remains  still  to  be  seen,  although,  as  I  hope,  his  ex- 
ample will  have  given  an  impulse,  the  efi^  of  which  may 
continue. 

^  One  thing  should  be  remembered  in  respect  to  classical  lit- 
erature in  connection  with  the  late  Dr.  Pickering.  It  is  this ; — 
his  attachment  to  that  literature  had  a  practical  object  He  did 
not  become  a  critical  scholar  for  the  purpose  of  vaunting  his  ac- 
curacy in  taste,  acuteness,  or  memory.  He  was  ardendy  and  pa- 
triotically desirous  of  raising  the  scholarship  of  his  country,  and 
qualified  himself,  and  was  preparing  means  for  others,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end.  Hence  his  ^  lingering  in  the  groves 
of  Academus,*  or  his  intimacy  with  the  ancient  *•  votaries  of  the 
Muses,'  was  not  the  reminiscence  merely  of  youthful  attachment ; 
but,  turning  his  acquirements  into  a  channel  of  usefulness,  he  coM 
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contemplate  them,  not  as  mementos  of  wasted  labor,  but  even  as 
fruits  of  enlightened  public  spirit. 

"  How  to  express  my  own  feelings  I  find  very  difficult  Indeed, 
it  is  not  necessary.  You  know  his  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 
and  can  appreciate  its  value,  as  well  as  the  value  of  his  literary 
excellence.  His  was  a  rare  example  of  true  modesty  united  with 
distinguished  and  solid  merit,  of  unassuming  but  efficient  worth,  of 
gentleness  of  temper  joined  with  decision  of  character,  and  of  lib- 
eral study  blended  with  practical  usefulness,  good  learning  with 
sound  common-sense,  and  thorough  honesty  of  purpose  and  act ; 
and  I  may  add,  of  inflexible  integrity  in  private,  public,  and  polit- 
ical life."  • 


Aided  by  the  recollections  of  several  of  Mr.  Pickering's 
most  intimate  friends,  I  am  enabled  to  add  the  following  sketch, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  an  engraved  likeness,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  acceptable  to  all  his  friends. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Pickering  was  striking.  It 
was  both  dignified  and  attractive.  His  stature  was  tall,  and  his 
form  rather  slender  than  stout,  but  well  proportioned  ;  yet  it  was 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  fine  intellectual  cast 
of  his  features,  which  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  person.  The  form  of  his  face  was  oval,  with  a  remarkably 
^high  and  ample  forehead.  His  mild,  clear,  hazel  eye  was  expres- 
sive of  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  and  the  vigor  of  his  intellect ; 
while  a  straight  nose,  slightly  inclining  to  the  Roman,  and  a  finely 
formed  mouth,  added  to  the  regularity  of  his  features.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  when  in  repose,  was  grave  and 
thoughtful ;  but  his  eye  kindled  benignantly,  and  a  benevolent 
smile  played  upon  his  lips,  whenever  any  object  of  interest  came 

""  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks. 
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before  him.  It  was  this  peculiar  benignity  of  expression,  j<»ned 
to  an  entire  freedom  from  the  slightest  assumption  of  superiority 
in  word,  look,  or  manner,  which  attracted  towards  him  the  young, 
and  those  who  were  seeking  relief  from  poverty  or  distress ;  while 
the  intellectual  refinement  and  remarkable  dignity  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  manners  commanded  the  interest  and  req)eGt  of 
persons  in  all  conditions  of  life. 


I 


ANCESTORS  AND  FAMILY. 

The  following  additional  notices  may  be  interesting  to  many 
of  Mr.  Pickering's  friends. 

The  first-named  John  Pickering,  as  stated  in  Allen's  Biograpk* 
teal  Dictionary^  came  to  New  England  about  1690,  and  died  at 
Salem  in  1657.  **  February  7,  1637,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  an  inhabitant"  He  lefl  two  sons,  John  and  Jona- 
than. The  latter  died  in  1729,  at  the  age  of  90,  -without  issue. 
John,  bom  about  1637,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  William  Flint, 
and  died  May  5th,  1694,  leaving  his  wife,  Alice,  and  sons,  John, 
Benjamin,  and  William  (who  married  a  Higginson),  and  daughters, 
Elizabeth  (married  to  a  Nichols),  and  Hannah  (married  to  John 
Buttolph).  To  John  he  bequeathed  "Broad  Field  by  the  mill- 
pond,"  as  stated  in  Felt's  AnnaU  of  Salem  (whence  these  facts 
are  principally  taken),  who  states  also,  that  "  he  was  frequently 
of  the  selectmen,  and  a  capable,  enterprising,  and  public-spirited 
man."  The  third  John  Pickering  married  Sarah  Burrill  of  Lynn, 
and  died  June  19,  1722,  aged  64,  leaving  his  wife,  Sarah,  sons, 
Theophilus  and  Timothy,  and  daughters,  Lois  (married  to  Tim- 
othy Ome),  Sarah  (married  to  Joseph  Hardy),  and  Eunice  (mar^ 
ried  to  her  cousin,  William  Pickering).  "  He  was  selectman  and 
representative  in  the  legislature.  His  decease  was  a  loss  to  the 
community." 
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Timothy  Pickering  married  Mary  Wingate,  and  died  June  7th) 
1778,  aged  75,  leaving  his  wife,  Mary,  sons,  John  and  Timothy, 
and  daughters,  Sarah,  Mary,  Lydia,  Elizabeth,  Lois,  Eunice,  and 
Lucia;  all  of  whom  were  married  (except  John),  and  had  numer- 
ous descendants.    ^^  Deacon  Timothy  Pickering  sustained  princi- 
pal offices  in  town,  and  was  an   intelligent,  active,  and  useful 
man.'^    His  elder  brother,  Theophilus,  deserves  notice  as  one  of 
the  remarkable  men  of  his  time.     He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  graduating  in  1719,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  in  that 
part  of  Ipswich  which  is  now  Essex.     He  was  remarkable  for 
his  bodily  strength,  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  theological  ability. 
Tradition  says,  that  a  certain  man,  who  had  the  presumption  to 
challenge  him  to  a  wrestle,  was  not  only  thrown  by  him  at  once, 
but  thrown  over  the  wall.     His  friends  thought  him  equally  suc- 
cessful against  some  of  the  New  Lights  of  that  day,  who  wrestled 
with  him  in  religious  controversy.     He  died,  unmarried,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.     The  seven  daughters  of  Timothy  Pickering 
were  married  as  follows :  Sarah,  to  John  Clarke  (parents  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Clarke  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Francis  Cabot) ;  Mary, 
firsts  to  the  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt  (parents  of  the  late  Mrs.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Ome,  Mrs.  William  Pickman,  and  Mrs.  Isaac  White,  whose 
daughter,  Sarah,  became  Mrs.   Pickering),  —  second^  to  the  late 
Chief-Justice  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant ;  Lydia,  to  Greorge  Wil- 
liams (parents  of  the  late  Samuel  Williams,  consul,  &c.,  Mrs. 
Pratt,   Mrs.  Lyman,  and   others)  ;   Elizabeth,  to  John  Gardner 
(parents  of  the  late  Samuel  P.  Crardner  and  Mrs.  Blanchard) ; 
Lois,  to  John  Grooll  (parents  of  Mrs.  Judge  Putnam,  who,  with  her 
widowed  mother,  once  formed  part  of  the  family  of  her  uncle, 
the  Hon.  John  Pickering) ;  Eunice,  to  her  cousin,  Paine  Wingate, 
Senator  of  the  United  States  from  New  Hampshire  (parents  of 
George  Wingate,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1796,  and  other 
children) ;  Lucia,  to  Israel  Dodge  (parents  of  the  late  Pickering 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Devereux,  and  others).    The  members 
of  this  family  were  remarkable  for  their  longevity.     Mrs.  Win- 
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gate*s  age  a  little  exceeded  one  hundrod  feai%  and  her  huaband 
was  for  some  yean  the  oldest  surviying  graduate  of  Harrard  Col- 
lege. 

The  few  particulars  now  mentioned  may  be  suffioient  to  indi- 
cate these  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  Pickering  family. 

Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  who  was  bom  in  1745,  and  died 
in  1839,  married  Rebecca  White,  and  they  had  first  eight  aaa^ 
and  then  twin  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Their  eighth  soo 
was  Octayius  Pickering,  well  known  as  a  reporter  of  decisions  of 
the  Suj^roe  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Of  the  fiitber,  whose 
exalted  character  as  a  patriot  and  statesman  is  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  history  of  his  country,  we  need  say  nothing  here«  exc^ 
to  notice  one  of  his  most  gratifying  honors,  which  became  inti« 
mately  connected  with  the  sulject  of  our  eulogy.  Washington, 
on  retiring  from  the  presidency,  in  1797,  presented  Colonel  Kck- 
ering,  his  fellow-soldier  and  friend,  with  a  splendid  piece  of  siher 
plate,  from  his  own  service,  as  a  memorial  of  his  cordial  esteem 
and  confidence.  This  treasure,  of  priceless  value,  was  bequeathed 
by  the  Colonel  to  his  son,  John,  and  by  him  to  his  dau^^ter,  Maiy 
Ome  Pickering.  May  it  always  find  possessors  equally  worthy  of 
such  a  treasure  ! 

Mr.  Pickering's  two  sons,  John  and  Henry  White,  graduated  at 
Harvard  University,  the  one  in  1830,  the  other  in  1831 ;  both  are 
happily  settled  in  Boston,  the  former  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
the  latter  in  commercial  business.  The  proprietor  of  the  ancestral 
estate,  in  Salem,  is  still  John  Pickering. 


Note  A.    Page  42. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  a  representative  from  Salem  in  the  legialatufe 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1812  and  1813,  and  agam  in  1826 ;  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  county  of  Essex  in  1815  and  1816,  and  from  the 
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county  of  Suffolk  in  1629,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  1818.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1822,  from 
Bowdoin  College,  and,  in  1835,  from  Harvard  University.  The 
following  is  copied  from  the  Law  Reporter  already  referred  to. 

'^  The  number  of  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  which 
he  was  an  honored  member,  attests  the  wide-spread  recognition  of 
his  merits.  He  was  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences ;  President  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  ;  For- 
eign Secretary  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society ;  Fellow  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  of  the  American  Ethnolog- 
ical Society;  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  honorary 
member  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  New  Hampshire,  of  New 
York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Rhode  Island,  of  Michigan,  of  Maryland, 
of  Georgia ;  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Sci- 
ence ;  of  the  American  Statistical  Association ;  of  the  Northern 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire;  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Legal  Knowledge,  Philadelphia ; 
corresponding  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ber- 
lin ;  of  the  Oriental  Society  at  Paris ;  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Letters  at  Palermo ;  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Athens ;  of 
the  Royal  Northern  Antiquarian  Society  at  Copenhagen ;  and  titu- 
lar member  of  the  French  Society  of  Universal  Statistics." 


Note  R    Page  47. 

The  Report  referred  to  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Overseers 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  January,  1841.  The  following  brief  ex- 
tract will  sufficiently  indicate  its  character. 

'^  Superficial  observers,  who  measure  the  value  of  education  by 

its  direct  capacity  of  being  turned  into  money,  or  the  immediate 

supply  of  the  physical  wants  of  man,  and  not  by  its  moral  effects 

on  the  constitqent  elements  of  human  society,  are  frequently  dist 

12 
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poeed  to  undervalue  some  of  the  departments  of  knowledge, — 
particularly  ancient  literature,  —  which  have  always  been  cherish- 
ed, and  justly  so,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  university  course. 
Those  departments  of  study  are  too  oAen  stigmatized  as  antiquat- 
ed, and  not  adapted  to  the  *  spirit  of  the  age  * ;  while  an  urgent 
call  is  made  for  what  is  designated  by  die  vague  and  undefined 
name  of  useful  knowledge.  Such  persons  seem  to  mistake  the 
true  purpose  of  a  university  education  ;  which  is  not  to  qualify  a 
young  man  for  any  one  particular  profession  or  business,  but  to 
develope  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  to  store  it  with  all  that 
general  information  in  science  and  literature  which  shall  be  real- 
ly useful  to  him,  by  its  permanent  influence  in  any  station  in  life.^ 


NoTB  C.    P&ge  48. 

In  the  Law  Reporter^  before  referred  to,  it  is  justly  said  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  *^  that  he  was  a  thorough,  hard-working  lawyer,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  days  in  fvU  practice^  constant  at  his  office,  at- 
tentive to  all  the  concerns  of  business,  and  to  what  may  be  called 
the  humilities  of  his  profession.  He  was  faithful,  conscientious, 
and  careful  in  all  that  he  did ;  nor  did  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
committed  to  his  care  ever  betray  him  beyond  the  golden  mean 
of  duty.  The  law,  in  his  hands,  was  a  shield  for  defence,  and 
never  a  sword  with  which  to  thrust  at  his  adversary.  His  prep- 
arations for  arguments  in  court  were  marked  by  peculiar  care ; 
his  brief  was  very  elaborate.  On  questions  of  law  he  was  learned 
and  profound,  but  his  manner  in  court  was  excelled  by  his  mat- 
ter. The  experience  of  his  long  life  never  enabled  him  to  over^ 
come  the  native,  childlike  diffidence  which  made  him  shrink  from 
public  displays.  He  developed  his  views  with  clearness,  and  an 
invariable  regard  to  their  logical  sequence ;  but  he  did  not  press 
them  home  by  energy  of  manner  or  any  of  the  ardcnrs  of  elo- 
quence. 
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*^  His  mind  was  rather  judicial  than  forensic  in  its  cast  He 
was  better  able  to  discern  the  right  t))an  to  make  the  wrong  ap- 
pear the  better  reason.  He  was  not  a  legal  athlete,  snuffing  new 
vigor  in  the  hoarse  strifes  of  the  bar,  and  regarding  success  alone ; 
but  a  faithful  counsellor,  solicitous  for  his  client,  and  for  justice 
too.  It  was  this  character  that  led  him  to  contemplate  the  law 
as  a  science,  and  to  study  its  improvement  and  elevation.  He 
could  not  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  means  of  earning  money. 
He  gave  much  of  his  time  to  its  generous  culture.  From  the 
walks  of  practice  he  ascended  to  the  heights  of  jurisprudence, 
embracing  within  his  observation  the  systems  of  other  countries. 
His  contributions  to  this  department  illustrate  the  spirit  and  extent 
of  his  inquiries.'* 

Thus  was  the  l&w  the  laborious  as  well  as  honorable  business 
6(  Mr.  Pickering^s  life.  Literature,  however  intently  pursued,  was 
his  amusement,  his  delightful  recreation.  And  this  he  enjoyed 
chiefly  at  home  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  Besides  the  fine 
law  library  at  his  office,  he  had  at  his  house  a  large  miscella 
neous  one  of  choice  books  which  gratified  his  highest  wishes. 
But  his  love  for  books  did  not  seclude  him  from  society  or  from 
domestic  enjoyment.  The  claims  of  hospitality  as  well  as  of  his 
family  were  sacredly  regarded  by  him ;  and  when  these  encroached 
on  hours  which  he  had  assigned  to  some  favorite  pursuit,  the  early 
morning  and  the  late  evening  would  find  him  redeeming  the  time 
which  had  been  cheerfully  given  to  the  duties  of  social  and  domes- 
tic life.  His  extraordinary  faculty  of  abstraction,  the  readiness 
with  which  his  mind  could  turn  from  one  subject  to  another,  his 
unwearied  industry,  and  a  peculiarly  calm  and  happy  tempera- 
ment, all  united  in  enabling  him  to  accomplish  what  he  did  in  the 
conflictmg  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  law. 
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Note  D.    Page  5a 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  just  impreasioii  of  the  yariety  and  extent 
of  Mr.  PickeriDg^s  kind  and  gratuitous  services.  At  the  moment 
the  writer  was  engaged  upon  this  part  of  his  subject,  be  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend,  now  a  distinguished  author,  cootaiiung 
the  following  grateful  acknowledgment  of  assistance  affi>rded  to 
himself.  ^  Bfr.  Pickering,^  he  observes,  ^*  was  in  my  eye  the 
model  of  a  high-bred,  courtly,  and  refined  gentleman, —  profound, 
yet  unpretending.  I  have  gathered  much  wisdom  from  his  lips, 
as  well  as  his  writings  ;  the  first  oompoeiticms  I  ever  put  to  press 
were  revised  by  him.^'  Many  an  author  has  been  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge much  more  than  this,  and  with  equal  pleasure.  Mr. 
Pickering  might  have  justly  applied  to  himself  the  remark  which 
he  made  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  that,  if  he  had  been 
ambitious  to  claim  all  that  he  was  entitled  to,  ^*  he  might  in  num- 
berless instances  have  said,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  poet, — 
Hos  ego  vernados  feci;  ttdil  alter  honares.*^ 

In  the  pursuits  of  the  young  student  Mr.  Pickering  alwajrs  man- 
ifested a  lively  mterest,  and  the  young  were  strongly  attracted  to 
him.  With  some  of  the  gifted  students  of  our  University  he  main- 
tained a  literary  correspondence.  Among  those  of  them  who  have 
passed  away  may  be  named  Samuel  Harris,  with  whom,  many 
years  ago,  he  corresponded  on  the  Hebrew  and  other  learned  lan- 
guages, and  whose  untimely  death  deprived  the  country  of  one 
who  promised  to  be  an  accomplished  Oriental  scholar. 

We  must  not  omit  all  notice  of  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  Mr. 
Pickering^s  undertakings  in  this  class  of  services.  Not  long  before 
his  removal  to  Boston,  a  protracted  series  of  arduous  and  perplex- 
ing duties  was  imposed  upon  him  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
^^  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  and  expediency  of 
establishing  manufactures  in  Salem.**    His  elaborate  and  able  re- 
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port  on  the  subject  was  published  in  1826,  and  affords  striking  evi- 
dence of  his  practical,  as  well  as  hb  intellectual,  talents. 

A  more  characterise  instance  of  generous  service  occurs  to 
our  recollection,  which  deserves  mention  as  manifesting  his  ever 
vigilant  attention  to  the  interests  of  learning.  He  promoted  and 
prepared  an  ably  written  memorial  to  Congress,  from  the  principal 
citizens  of  Salem,  in  1820,  for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  im* 
portation  of  certain  foreign  books.  It  was  the  first  presented  to  the 
government  on  that  sulgect,  though  followed  by  others  from  various 
learned  bodies,  the  ol^t  being  considered  important  to  the  cause 
of  literature  and  science  in  the  United  States. 


Note  E.    Page  58. 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  Address  before  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  observes,  ^^that  the  various  new  sources  of  information 
which  modem  perseverance  and  zeal  have  opened  to  us  have  ma- 
terially extended  the  boundaries  of  a  liberal  education ;  and  it  has 
become  indispensable  to  unite  with  our  Greek  and  Roman  a  por- 
tion of  Oriental  learning.  If  there  were  no  other  motive  for  the 
pursuit  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
one  in  the  fact,  that  the  great  parent  language  of  India,  the  5ait- 
scriti  is  now  found  to  be  so  extensively  incorporated  into  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  languages  of  Europe,  and,  above  all,  in  those 
which  we  consider  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  or 
Grerman  family,  that  no  man  can  claim  to  be  a  philologist  without 
some  acquaintance  with  that  extraordinary  and  most  perfect  of  the 
known  tongues/' 

In  the  Law  Reporter ^  before  referred  to  (p.  62),  it  is  stated 
(doubtless  within  bounds),  that  Mr.  Pickering  ^*  was  familiar  with 
the  French,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Spanish,  Grerman,  Romaic,  Greek, 
and  Latin ;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish, 
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and  Uebeew ;  and  had  explored^  with  Tahoua  degrees  of  care,  the 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Syriac,  Persian,  Coptic,  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Co- 
chin-Chinese, BuBsiao,  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  ^  Bfalay  in  sev* 
oral  dialects,  and  paiticularly  the  Indian  languages  of  America  and 
of  Uie  Polynesian  islands.** 

Of  late  years,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  possessed  for  Mr. 
Pickering  a  fescinating  interest  Hw  history  of  the  Egyptians, 
from  the  era  of  Herodotus  down  to  the  ktest  discoTeries  of  Lep- 
sius,  would  have  enlisted  his  enthusiasm  as  a  lover  of  UteTBture 
and  science  ;  yet  it  was  in  connection  with  his  cherished  pur- 
suit, the  study  of  languages,  that  the  hieroglyphical  inscription 
enchained  his  attention, — speaking,  as  they  do,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Champollion^s  inteipretation,  a  language  older  than  all 
others  by  the  long  interval  of  ages. 


NoT£  F.    Page  61. 

Mr.  Pickering's  memoir  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
Language  was  bailed  by  the  Greeks  **  as  a  vindication  of  their 
national  honor  '* ;  and  Asopius,  a  learned  Greek  (a  poet  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  the  Seven  Islands),  was  so  much  grat- 
ified by  reading  it,  that  he  sent  Mr.  Pickering  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Romaic  literature,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude. 

The  North  American  Review^  for  June,  1819,  contains  a  pro- 
found and  very  learned  article  upon  this  Memoir,  which  the  schol- 
ar who  is  curious  in  Greek  literature  will  find  exceedingly  inte^ 
eating. 


Note  G.    Page 


As  we  wish  to  give  a  just  view  of  die  character  and  merits  of 
Mr.  Pickering's  great  work,  we  adduce  here  some  paissages  from 
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several  of  the  numeraas  other  jcridcal  notices  of  it  which  have  ap 
peared  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  extol  it  in  the 
same  high  tone  of  commendation  as  those  before  referred  to. 
*^  Liddell  and  Scott^s,^'  it  is  said,  ^*  is  the  only  work  now  extant 
that  can  come  in  competition  with  Pickering^s."  And  it  is  added, 
—  «^  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  Pickering^s,  be- 
cause we  regard  it  as  better  suited  for  use  in  colleges  and  schools.'' 
Mr.  Pickering  himself,  in  the  Preface  to  hn  Lexicon,  speaks  of 
Liddell  and  Scott's  as  ^^  a  most  valuaUe  and  important  acquisition 
to  all  who  wish  to  study  Greek  critically.''  He  was,  indeed,  the 
last  man  to  depreciate  the  literary  woriu  (tf  another.  But  his  dl>- 
ject  was,  to  make  the  best  lexicon  for  the  students  of  Greek  gen- 
erally. This,  for  our  country,  appeared  to  be  the  desirable  object 
Those  comparatively  few  scholars  who  pursue  their  Gredc  studies 
to  great  extent  and  exactness  will  of  course  supply  themselves  with 
various  lexicomu  That  Mr.  Pickering  succeeded  in  bis  object  is 
abundantly  manifest 

A  learned  professor  (who  speaks  to  us  throu^  the  Hampshire 
and  Franklin  Express)  says  of  Mr.  Pickering's  Lexicon :  —  ^  The 
recent  edition  is  a  new  work,  restudied  and  rewritten,  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  best  works  of  the  kind  which  European  scholars  have  so 
multiplied  during  the  interval  of  ten  or  fifleen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  And  irrespective  of 
national  preferences  and  grateful  recollections,  all  prejudices  apart, 
it  is  a  work  of  vast  labor,  great  leambg,  excellent  judgment,  and 
elegant  taste ;  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  its  kind  and  for  its  use,  a 
finished  work.  It  is  not,  of  course,  as  full  -and  complete  as  its 
larger  rival ;  though,  on  some  points,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  prep' 
ositions  and  particles^ —  it  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  in  re- 
gard to  completeness.  In  the  discriminating  and  felicitous  irans' 
lotion  of  many  and  difficult  passages,  it  is  without  a  rival.  The 
quantities  of  the  doubtful  vowels  are  marked  with  great  care  and 
accuracy.  The  derived  tenses  of  the  verb  are  exhibited  in  distinct 
articles,  much  to  tbo  convenience  of  the  young  student    It  illus- 
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• 

trates  the  words  and  idioms  of  the  Nmo  Tutament  more  folly  than 
any  other  lexicon  of  the  classic  Greek  now  in  use.  In  short,  it 
accomplishes  what  it  professes  to ;  and  to  enumerste  its  excelleo- 
cies  were  but  to  repeat,  as  real  and  splendid  achievements,  what 
are  set  forth  as  modest  claims  in  the  editor^s  Preface.'* 

*^  Of  all  Greek  lexic<His  which  have  hitherto  appeared,'*  says 
another  competent  judge  (through  the  ComtectfoU  Weekly  Rt* 
v%€ui)y  **  we  think  nckering's  will  be  most  useful  to  all  classes 
of  students.  It  will  be  the  lexicon  for  the  school-desk,  and  for 
the  collegian's  study ;  and  it  will  be  especially  prized  by  the  teach- 
er who  wishes  thoroughly  to  capacitate  himself  to  communicate  to 
others  a  critical  knowledge  of  this  ancient  language  by  the  sim- 
plest method.  It  is  sufficiently  copious,  and  has  evidently  been 
prepared  with  great  care.  We  give  it  our  unqualified  recom- 
mendation." 

A  long  list  of  similar  testimonials  might  be  given,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  add  one  more,  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Ckris' 
Hon  Examiner^  and  evidently  proceeding  from  a  high  source. 

*'  The  lexicon,  in  its  present  form,  is  in  every  respect  an  excel- 
lent one.  It  does  great  honor  to  the  ability,  unwearied  industry, 
and  vast  attainments  of  its  author.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  range  of  Greek  works  studied  in  the  schoob  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States;  and  American  editions  of  the  classics  have 
been  specially  referred  to.  It  is  well  suited  to  the  younger  schol- 
ars, inasmuch  as  it  conains,  in  alphabetica]  order,  the  oblique  cases 
and  the  principal  dialectical  or  unusual  forms  of  anomalous  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  principal  tenses  of  anomalous 
verbs.  But  Mr.  Pickering  did  not  limit  his  task  to  this  special  ob- 
ject He  used  all  the  aids  which  the  recent  works  in  philol<^ 
and  lexicography  published  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany, 
furnished  him.  Besides  the  contributions  of  Dunbar,  and  Liddell 
and  Scott,  Mr.  Pickering  diligently  consulted  the  work  of  Passow, 
both  in  the  original  German  edition,  and  in  the  new  one  edited  by 
Rost  and  Palm,  the  lexicon  of  Jacobitz  and  Seidler,  the  excellent 
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one  of  P&pe,  those  of  Schneider  and  Biemer,  besides  numerous 
lexicons  and  verbal  indexes  to  particular  authors,  and  the  new  Paris 
edition,  not  yet  completed,  of  Stephens's  Theaaunu.  Besides  these 
lexicographical  works,  Mr.  Pickering  availed  himself  of  special 
treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  Hellenic  antiquities.  It  is  suf* 
ficient  to  mention  Boeckh  on  the  Public  Economy  of  AthenSy  and 
Platner  on  the  AUic  Proccsi^  both  of  which,  while  explaining  the 
financial,  political,  judicial,  and  other  problems  growing  out  of 
the  history  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  have  at  the  same  time 
supplied  important  materials  for  the  lexicographer.  Mr.  Picker- 
ing's professional  learning  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  him  in 
that  portion  of  the  lexicon  which  contains  the  technical  terms  of 
Athenian  law  and  the  administration  of  justice.  We  have^  found 
his  lexicon  excellent  for  the  Attic  orators.  Indeed,  we  have  some* 
times  found  words  in  it  which  are  wanting  in  the  larger  work  of 
Liddell  and  Scott.  Mr.  Pickeriifg's  definitions  are  concise  and 
exact ;  and  though  his  plan  did  not  admit  of  a  full  historical  de- 
velopment of  every  word,  upon  the  principles  partially  carried  mto 
effect  by  Passow,  yet  the  reader  of  Greek  literature  will  rarely 
turn  away  unsatisfied, 

^The  work  is  yery  handsomely  and  accurately  printed.  It 
extends  to  1466  pages,  with  three  columns  on  a  page,  containing 
thus  a  vast  amount  of  matter,  with  a  remarkable  ec<»iomy  of  space. 
It  is  in  every  respect  a  very  convenient  and  desirable  book.    F.'' 


Note  H.    Page  65. 


The  foUowing  passage  from  the  learned  article  in  the  North 
American  Review^  on  Mr.  Pickering's  memoir  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (referred  to  in  a  preceding  note),  contains  an  allusion  to  his 
Vocabulary i  with  its  title  given  at  length.  We  therefore  adopt  it 
here. 

13 
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^  The  author  of  this  memoir  is  not  a  mere  scbc^ar.  Like  otbera 
of  his  couDtryroen  who  have  deserted  well  of  letters,  be  has  bera 
obliged  to  prosecute  his  studies,  *  not  in  the  soft  obscoriCieB  of  re- 
tirement, or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,*  bat  amidsC 
the  inconveniences  and  distractions  of  public  lifo,  and  the  fii- 
tigues  of  hb  honorable  profession.  He  is  already  well  known  to 
our  readers  as  the  author  of  a  Voctdmlary  of  Words  and  Phrases 
which  have  hesn  svppoted  to  he  PecvHar  to  the  VmUd  StaUs  of 
America.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  English  Language  in  the  United  States,  And  having  thus 
done  no  little  service  to  American  literature,  he  is  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  scholars  in  this  country  to  the  proper  pronunciaticai 
of  the  Greek.*" 


NoTB  I.    Page  67. 

^  If,  indeed,**  says  Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  review  of  Dr.  Jarvis's 
Discourse^  *^  our  only  motive  in  the  study  of  languages  were  to 
repay  ourselves  by  the  stores  of  learning  locked  up  in  tiiem,  we 
should  be  poorly  rewarded  for  the  labor  of  investigating  the  Indian 
dialects ;  but  if  we  wirii  to  study  famnan  speech  as  a  sdence,  just 
as  we  do  other  sciences,  by  ascertaining  all  the  isft^  or  ph^nm- 
ena,  and  proceeding  to  generalize  and  cfaiss  ^Mse  hcta  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  human  knowledge ;  in  short,  if  what  is  called 
philosophical  grammar  is  of  any  use  whatever,  then  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  philologist  of  comprehensive  views  to  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  as  many  facts  or  phenomena  of  language  as  possible ; 
and  these  neglected  dialects  of  our  own  continent  certainly  do 
ofier  to  the  philosophical  inquirer  some  of  the  most  curiocB  and 
interesting  facts  of  any  languages  with  which  we  are  acqoabted.** 

**  Until  within  a  few  years  past,**  he  observes,  in  his  menxyir  on 
a  uniform  orthography  for  the  Indian  languages  of  North  Amer^ 
ica,  **  these  neglected  dialects,  like  the  devoted  race  of  men  who 
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have  spoken  them  for  so  many  ages,  and  who  have  been  stripped 
of  almost  every  fragment  of  their  paternal  inheritance  except  their 
language,  have  incurred  only  the  contempt  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope and  their  descendants  on  this  continent ;  all  of  whom,  with 
less  justice  than  is  commonly  supposed,  have  proudly  boasted  of 
their  own  more  cultivated  languages  as  well  as  more  civilized 
manners.'^ 

^^  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,*^  says  Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  review  of  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Character  of  the  Chinese  System 
of  Writings  *^  was  the  first  writer  who  took  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  languages  of  the  whole  continent,  and  established  the  gen- 
eral conclusion,  that  the  American  dialects,  from  one  extremity 
of  the  continent  to  the  other  (with  perhaps  some  exceptions),  form 
a  distinct  class  or  fcunily ;  which,  from  their  highly  cogipounded 
character,  he  has  happily  designated  by  the  term  polysynthetic. 
Now  these  complex  American  dialects  are  at  one  extremity  of 
the  series  or  chain  of  human  languages ;  while  at  the  other  we 
find  the  very  simple  and  inartificial  language  of  China ;  these  two 
extremes,  when  contrasted  with  each  other,  presenting  this  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  that  the  savage  tribes  of  the  New  World, 
though  destitute  of  all  literature  and  even  of  written  languages,  are 
found  to  be  in  possession  of  highly  complex  and  artificial  forms 
of  speech,  —  which  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  cultivation,  — 
while  in  the  Old  World,  the  ingenious  Chinese  who  were  civilized 
and  had  a  national  literature  even  before  the  glorious  days  of 
Greece  and  Kome,  have  for  four  thousand  years  had  an  extreme- 
ly simple,  not  to  say  rude  and  inartificial,  language,  that,  according 
to  the  common  theories,  seems  to  be  the  infancy  of  human  speech. 
This  phenomenon  well  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  philo- 
sophical inquirer,  and  especially  of  those  speculatists  who  have 
assumed  a  certain  necessary  connection  between  what  is  consid- 
ered the  refined  or  artificial  state  of  a  language  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  race." 

In  reference  to  ^'the  able  and  philosophical  investigations  of 
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Mr.  Du  PoDceau,  and  the  interesting  work  of  his  etperieoced 
and  worthy  fellow-laborer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder,'*  Mr.  Pick- 
ering, in  his  memoir  just  now  mentioned,  sajrs :  —  "  For  my  own 
part,  I  acknowledge  that  they  have  occasioned  my  taking  a  deeper 
interest  in  this  apparently  dry  and  barren  subject,  than  I  would 
have  believed  to  be  possible  in  any  one,  however  devoted  he  might 
be  to  philological  pursuits ;  and  I  have  in  consequence  been  for 
a  time  allured  fVom  old  and  favorite  studies,  to  which  I  had  ioteDd- 
ed  to  allot  the  whole  of  that  little  leisure  which  I  could  spare 
from  the  duties  of  my  profession.^* 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  dictionary  of  Father  Rasles  or 
Rale  (for  his  name  is  spelt  both  ways)  was  found  among  his  pa- 
pers afler  his  death  in  1724,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Ha^ 
vard  College.  *^  Of  all  the  memoriab  of  the  aboriginal  languages 
in  the  Northern  Atlantic  portion  of  America,**  observes  Mr.  Pick- 
ering, in  his  introductory  memoir,  *^  the  following  Dictionary  of 
the  Abnaki  language  (or  Abenaqui,  as  it  is  often  called,  aAer  the 
French  writers)  is  now  among  the  most  important**  Mr.  Pickering 
spared  no  labor  in  its  publication.  It  may  be  found  in  the  first 
volume,  new  series,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy^ 
extending  over  more  than  two  hundred  quarto  pages. 

Of  "  the  printed  books  relating  to  these  languages,**  adds  Mr. 
Pickering,  "  the  wonderful  work  of  Eliot,  *  the  apostle,*  I  mean  his 
entire  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  his  Gnm- 
mar  of  the  Massachusetts  Indian  language,  are  in  every  respect 
the  most  remarkable.**  Mr.  Pickering*s  admirable  republication 
of  this  grammar  was  entitled,  —  ^^  A  New  Edition  with  Notes  and 
Observations,  by  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  LL.  D.,  and  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Supplementary  Obs'ervations  by  John  Pickering.**  It  first 
appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections.  So  also 
did  the  "  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  John  Pickering,**  of  Dr. 
Edwards*s  Observations  on  the  Mohegan  Language. 
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Note  K.    Page  69. 

Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  will  not  fail  to  recur  to 
Mr.  Pickenng's  beautiful  philosophical  essay  On  the  Adoption  of  a 
Uniform  Orthography  for  the  Indiitn  Languages  of  North  Amer^ 
tea,  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  AmerU 
can  Academy,  Its  perusal,  indeed,  would  in  most  minds  create  an 
interest,  if  one  is  not  already  felt. 

Professor  Robinson,  in  his  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine^ 
&c.  (Vol.  I.,  p.  X.),  upon  stating  that  the  Syrian  mission  at  Jeru- 
salem had  adopted  ^Uhe  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Pickering  for 
the  Indian  languages,^^  observes  :  —  ^^  Two  motives  led  to  a  pref- 
erence of  this  system ;  first,  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  facility  of 
adaptation ;  and  secondly,  the  fact,  that  it  was  already  extensively 
in  use  throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  writing  the 
aboriginal  names  in  North  America  and  the  South  Sea  islands ;  so 
that,  by  thus  adopting  it  for  the  Oriental  languages,  a  uniformity 
of  orthography  would  be  secured  among  the  missions,  and  also 
in  the  publications  of  the  American  Board.'^ 

After  referring  to  the  "  Essay,  &c.,  by  John  Pickering,"  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  adds:  — "The  Indian  languages  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  mostly  been  reduced  to 
writing  according  to  this  simple  system.'* 

The  following  is  a  Ibt  of  the  principal  languages  which  have 
been  reduced  to  writing,  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pickering's  sys- 
tem, by  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  in  which  books  have  actually  been  printed : 
—  the  Greybo  and  Graboon,  in  Africa;  the  Hawaiian,  Sandwich 
Islands;  the  Choctaw,  Creek,  Osage,  Pawnee,  Seneca,  Abenaquis, 
Cjibwa,  Ottawa,  Sioux,  and  Nez  Perces,  North  America. 
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Note  L.    Page  72. 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
thus  describes  the  new  views  presented  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Nature  and  Character  of  the  Chinese  System  of  Writing.    ^^  He 
published  a  few  years  ago  a  work  unfolding  new  views  of  the 
remarkable  language  of  China,  which  has  been  long  enveloped 
in  almost  as  much  mystery  as  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  ancient 
Egypt    Not  agreeing  with  those  who  held  the  opbion,  that  the 
Chinese  language  is  ideographic^  that  is,  that  the  written  charac- 
ters denote  ideas  of  things,  and  do  not  represent  spoken  words, — 
so  that  difierent  nations  of  the  East  could  understand  each  other  by 
the  writings  when  they  could  not  by  speaking,  —  just  as   the 
Arabic  numerals  are  understood  alike,  for  example,  by  a  French- 
man and  Englishman,  when  written,  though  not  when  spoken,  — 
contesting  this  opinion,  we  say,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  boldly  assumes  the 
position,  that  the  Chinese  must  be  like  other  languages,  and  that 
the  written  characters,  or  words,  represent  spoken  words  or  sounds, 
as  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.    The  sinologists  of  the  Old 
World  are  acquainted  with  his  book,  but  are  not  prepared  to  adopt 
his  views,  though  some  of  them  are  silently  making  use  of  his  ter- 
minology, and  so  far  give  countenance  to  his  results.    Yet,  if  he 
is  wrong,  and  if  the  language  of  the  Chinese  is  not  like  other  lan- 
guages of  the  human  race  in  the  particular  in  question,  the  ^t 
will  present  a  more  extraordinary  phenomenon  than  any  of  the 
extraordinary  characteristics  hitherto  known  of  that  singular  peo- 
ple." 

Having  reviewed  this  important  work  immediately  after  its  pub- 
lication, with  the  profoundest  attention  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing naturally  felt  much  curiosity  to  observe  in  what  manner  Mr. 
Du  Ponceau^s  new  and  striking  views  of  the  Chinese  language 
would  be  received  by  European  scholars.  ^*  Knowing  the  force 
of  the  opinions  which  have  been  maintained  by  them  for  more 
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than  two  centuries,  respecting  the  language  of  the  singular  peo- 
ple of  the  '  Celestial  empire/  we  were  prepared,"  say  the  North 
American  Reviewers,  in  their  article  on  the  Cochin-Chinese  lan- 
guage, ^*  for  a  total  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  our  learned  au- 
thor, if  not  a  positive  and  direct  attempt  to  refute  them."  "  When 
we  saw  announced  in  the  contents  of  that  long-estahlished  and  able 
journal,  the  London  Monthly  RevieWy  for  December,  1840,  an 
article  expressly  upon  this  work,  we  felt  no  little  impatience  to 
see  the  article  itself,  which  we  had  understood  to  be  highly  com- 
mendatory of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau^s  work,  and  in  perfect  coincidence 
with  his  views.  Upon  opening  the  London  journal,  what  was  our 
astonishment  to  find,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  review  was  taken 
from  our  own  article ;  and,  upon  a  closer  comparison,  to  discover, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs  (which  in  their  orig- 
inal form  had  American  badges  attached  to  them),  the  entire 
London  artick  was  a  reprint^  without  any  acknotoiedgment^  from 
our  own  pages  !  " 


NoTB  M.    Page  74. 
PETER  S.  DU  PONCEAU,  LL.  D. 

A  few  passages  from  Mr.  Pickering^s  interestbg  notice  of  the 
life  and  character  of  his  most  distinguished  literary  and  personal 
friend  cannot  be  out  of  place  here.^  They  were  doubtless  first 
attracted  to  each  other  by  their  rare  erudition,  but  their  friendship 
was  cemented  by  that  purity  of  heart  and  delicacy  of  taste  and  of 
feeling  in  which  they  so  entirely  sympathized.  Their  correspond- 
ence, which  was  commenced  in  1818,  and  terminated  only  by 
death,  was  as  intimate  and  delightful  as  it  was  learned. 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  died  m  April,  1843.    "  To  the  writer  of  this 

*  First  published  in  the  Bowtmi  Courier^  April  8, 1843. 
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notice,^'  says  Mr.  PickeiiDg,  ^  for  whom  he  had  long  dteriahed 
an  affection  almost  parental,  his  death  is  an  irreparable  loss;  a 
long-tried  friend  and  counsellor  is  no  more !  *^ 

*^  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  was  bora  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1760, 
m  the  ble  of  B£,  which  lies  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  of  La 
Vendue,  in  France.^'  His  philological  genius,  like  Mr.  Pickering^ 
discovered  itself  very  early,  and  in  his  case  appears  to  have  de* 
termined  his  lot  in  life.  *'  As  the  smallest  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  such  minds  as  his,^*  continues  Mr.  Pickering,  ^  cannot 
but  be  interesting,  we  will  here  add,  —  we  have  heard  him  state, 
that,  while  a  child  of  only  six  years  of  age,  his  curiosity  to  know 
something  of  the  English  language  was  intensely  excited  by  his 
accidentally  meeting  with  a  single  tora  leaf  of  an  English  book, 
in  which  he  discovered  the  strange  letters  k  and  10,-— for  such 
they  were  to  a  child  who  had  never  seen  them  in  any  book  in  his 
own  language ;  and  this  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  may  appear, 
first  directed  his  attention  to  our  language.  At  that  time,  Greneral 
Conway,  who  was  afterwards  somewhat  conspicuous,  during  the 
American  Revolution,  as  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  the  command  of  a  regiment  stationed  in  the  Isle  of 
R^,  and,  being  struck  with  the  remarkable  points  of  character 
in  a  child  of  so  tender  an  age,  and  with  his  aptitude  for  the  study 
of  languages,  obligingly  took  pains  to  instruct  him  in  English ; 
and  such  was  his  progress,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  able 
to  read  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  other  English  classics,  whose 
works  are  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinary  youthful  minds.  As 
he  proceeded,  he  became  so  delighted  with  the  great  English  mas- 
ters, that  he  never  afterwards  acquired  a  truly  national  fondness 
for  the  poetry  of  France." 

When  the  well-known  Baron  Steuben  was  in  Paris,  on  his 
way  to  the  United  States  to  join  the  American  army,  and,  **  bemg 
unacquainted  with  the  English  language,  was  making  inquiries  for 
some  young  man,  who  could  speak  English,  to  accompany  him 
as  his  secretary,  he  was  informed  of  young  Du  Ponceau,  who  hap- 
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pened  then  to  be  in  Paris,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
him  accordingly.  We  recollect,"  adds  Mr.  Pickering,  "  to  have 
heard  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  say,  that,  at  that  time,  though  he  had  never 
been  out  of  France,  he  understood  and  could  speak  English  as 
perfectly  as  he  ever  could  afterwards." 

^^  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  left  Paris  in  the  suite  of  Baron  Steuben  for 
the  United  States,  fired  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  full  of  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  which  he  ever  fondly  cherished. 
He  landed  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  1777,  an  event  in  his  life  which  he  often  alluded  to 
with  lively  interest" 

^^  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  had  fixed  his  mind  on  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  —  and  many  years  did  not  elapse  before  he  attain- 
ed the  first  rank."  —  ^^  His  purity  of  purpose,  incorruptible  integ- 
rity, and  independence,  never  suffered  him,  during  periods  of  the 
highest  political  excitement,  to  deviate  from  the  sacred  duty  of  a 
faithful  legal  adviser,  even  when  pressed  by  the  almost  irresistible 
influence  of  national  feeling  or  partisan  principles,  or  —  what  in 
oi|r  own  time  is  a  still  stronger  stimulant —  the  corrupting  lure  of 
political  advancement" 

*^  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  after  he  had  acquired  a  com- 
petent fortune  by  his  profession,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
his  favorite  study  of  general  philology^  a  science  which  has  em- 
ployed the  first  intellects  of  the  Old  World,  from  the  time  of  the 
great  Leibnitz  to  that  of  the  late  illustrious  Baron  William  Hum- 
boldt in  our  own  time  ;  and  there  can  be  little,  if  any  doubt,  that 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  in  that  noble,  but  boundless  field, 
have,  among  the  profound  scholars  of  Europe,  contributed  more 
to  establish  our  reputation  for  solid  erudition  than  those  of  any 
other  individual  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  most  heartily  reciprocated  the  admiration  en- 
tertained of  him  by  Mr.  Pickering,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  honor 
and  an  ornament  to  his  country,  and  often  alluded  to  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  first  philologists  and  eth- 
14 
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DOgrapbeTB  of  the  Old  World,  —  the  Humboldts  and  the  Pricfaards, 
who  sought  and  appreciated  his  correspondence. 


Note  N.    P*ige  79. 

**  In  contemplating  the  variety,  the  nniyersality,  of  his  attain- 
ments, the  mind  involuntarily  exclaims,  *  The  admirable  Picker* 
ing ! '  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  run  the  whole  round  of  knowl* 
edge." 

*^  The  death  of  one  thus  variously  connected  is  no  common 
sorrow.  Beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  family  and  friends,  he 
will  be  mourned  by  the  bar,  amongst  whom  his  daily  life  was 
passed ;  by  the  municipality  of  Boston,  whose  legal  adviser  he  was ; 
by  clients  who  depended  upon  his  counsels ;  by  all  good  citizens, 
who  were  charmed  by  the  abounding  virtues  of  his  private  life ; 
by  his  country,  who  will  cherish  his  name  more  than  gold  or  sil- 
ver ;  by  the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific,  who  will  bless  his  labon 
in  every  written  word  that  they  read ;  finally,  by  the  company  of 
jurists  and  scholars  throughout  the  world."  —  9  Law  Reporter^ 
pp.  61,  66. 
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CHARLES  C.  LITTLE  AND  JAMES  BROWN. 
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CAMBRIDGE: 

MBTCALF    AND     COMPANY, 

PBiMrma  to  tbi  innvBKsiTr. 


To  ike  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Gentlemen  : 

In  conformity  with  the  reqaeat  expresf ed  by  your  vote^  in  De- 
cember, 1842,  I  have  prepared  the  subjoioed  Memoir  of  James 
Grahame,  LL.  D.,  author  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  Having  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Grahame,  the  sole  means  I  then  possessed  of 
complying  with  your  request  were  derived  from  his  writings,  and  a 
short  correspondence,  originally  official  in  its  nature,  and  extended 
subsequently  by  an  interchange  of  only  a  few  letters.  I  should,  there- 
fore, have  wholly  declined  the  undertaking,  had  not  these  slight  and 
transient  opportunities  deeply  impressed  my  mind  with  the  moral  purity 
and  intellectual  elevation  of  his  character.  It  seemed  to  me,  moreover, 
incumbent  upon  some  American  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  a  foreigner  who  had  devoted  the  chief  and  choicest  years  of  his 
life  to  writing  the  history  of  our  country,  with  a  labor,  fidelity,  and 
afiectionate  zeal  for  the  American  people  and  their  institutions,  which 
any  native  citizen  may  be  proud  to  equal,  and  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  surpass. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  purpose  to  attempt  the  task  having 
been  formed,  I  immediately  communicated  with  Mr.  Grahame's  family 
and  European  firiends,  and  received  from  his  highly  accomplished 
widow,  from  John  Stewart,  Esq.,  his  son-in-law,  and  from  Sir  John 
F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  who  had  maintained  with  him  fi-om  early  youth 
an  uninterrupted  intimacy  and  friendly  correspondence,  extracts  firom 
his  diary,  and  from  letters  written  by  him  to  themselves  or  others, 
accompanied  with  interesting  notices  illustrative  of  his  sentiments  and 


viewi.  Robert  Walah,  Esq.,  the  present  Americaii  conaol  at  Pans, 
well  koown  and  appreciated  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  hb  omi- 
al  worth  and  literary  eminence,  who  had  enjoyed  the  pririlege  of  vk 
intimate  personal  aeqaaintanoe  with  Mr.  Grahame,  also  tran«utted 
to  me  many  of  his  letters  to  himsel£  William  H.  Prescott,  Esq.,  nd 
the  Rer.  George  E.  Ellis,  with  others  of  his  correspondents,  hare  ex- 
tended to  me  like  &Tors. 

From  these  sources  I  hsTO  been  enabled  to  sketch  the  sobjoined 
outline  of  Bfr.  Grrahame's  life  and  character  ;  in  doing  which,  I  have 
studied,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  his  own  language  the  expositor  of 
his  mind  and  motires. 

JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

QmMdg€,  38  Jufy,  1845. 


MEMOIR 


James  Grahame,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  was  born 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1790,  of 
a  family  distinguished,  in  its  successive  generations,  by 
intellectual  vigor  and  attainments,  united  with  a  zeal  for 
civil  liberty,  chastened  and  directed  by  elevated  religious 
sentiment. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Grahame,  was  emi- 
nent for  piety,  generosity,  and  talent.  Presiding  in  the 
Admiralty  Court,  at  Glasgow,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
first  British  judge  who  decreed  the  liberation  of  a  negro 
slave  brought  into  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground,  that  ^^  a 
guiltless  human  being,  in  that  country,  must  be  free  " ;  a 
judgment  preceding  by  some  years  the  celebrated  decision 
of  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  same  point.  In  the  war  for  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  he  was  an  early  and 
uniform  opponent  of  the  pretensions  and  policy  of  Great 
Britain ;  declaring,  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  con- 
test, that  "  it  was  like  the  controversy  of  Athens  with 
Syracuse,  and  he  was  persuaded  it  would  end  in  the  same 
way." 

He  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  leaving  two  sons, 
Robert  and  James.  Of  these,  the  youngest,  James,  was 
esteemed  for  his  moral  worth,  and  admired  for  his  genius ; 
delighting  his  friends  and  companions  by  the  readiness  and 
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playfulness  of  his  wit,  and  commanding  the  reverence  of  all 
who  knew  him,  by  the  purity  of  a  life  under  the  guidance 
of  an  ever  active  religious  principle.  He  was  the  huUkm' 
of  a  poem  entitled  <^  The  Sabbath,"  which,  admired  on  its 
first  publicationi  still  retains  its  celebrity  among  the  minor 
effiisions  of  the  poetic  genius  (tf  Britain. 

Robert,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Grahame,  and 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  inheriting  the  virtues 
of  his  ancestors,  and  imbued  with  their  spirit,  has  sustained, 
through  a  long  life,  not  yet  terminated,  the  character  of  a 
uniform  friend  of  liberty.  His  zeal  in  its  cause  rendered 
him,  at  different  periods,  obnoxious  to  the  suspicions  of 
the  British  government.  When  the  ministry  attempted  to 
control  the  expression  of  public  opinion  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Home  Tooke,  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant  was 
issued  against  him  ;  from  the  consequences  of  which  he 
was  saved  through  the  acquittal  of  Tooke  by  a  London 
jury.  When  Castlereagh's  ascendant  policy  had  excited 
the  people  of  Scotland  to  a  state  of  revolt,  and  several 
persons  were  prosecuted  for  high-treason,  whose  poverty 
prevented  them  from  engaging  the  best  counsel,  he  brought 
down,  at  his  own  charge,  for  their  defence,  distinguished 
English  lawyers  from  London,  they  being  deemed  better 
acquainted  than  those  of  Scotland  with  the  law  of  high- 
treason  ;  and  the  result  was  the  acquittal  of  the  persons  in- 
dicted. He  sympathized  with  the  Americans  in  their  strug- 
gle for  independence,  and  rejoiced  in  their  success.  Re- 
garding the  French  Revolution  as  a  shoot  from  the  American 
stock,  he  hailed  its  progress  in  its  early  stages  with  satisfac- 
tion and  hope.  So  long  as  its  leaders  restricted  themselves 
to  argument  and  persuasion,  he  was  their  adherent  and  ad- 
vocate ;  but  withdrew  his  countenance  when  they  resorted 
to  terror  and  violence. 

By  his  profession  as  writer  to  the  signet*  he  acquired 

'*  An  attorney. 


fortune  and  eminence*  Though  distinguished  for  public 
and  private  worth  and  well  directed  talent,  his  political 
course  excluded  him  from  official  power  and  distinction, 
until  1833,  when,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
was  unanimously  chosen,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  with- 
out any  canvass  or  solicitation  on  his  part,  at  the  first 
election  under  the  reformed  constituency,  Lord  Provost 
of  Glasgow.  His  character  is  not  without  interest  to 
the  American  people ;  for  his  son,  whose  respect  for  his 
talents  and  virtues  fell  little  short  of  admiration,  acknowl- 
edges that  it  was  his  father's  suggestion  and  encourage- 
ment which  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  writing  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  such  paternal  influences,  James  Grahame,  our 
historian,  was  early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  His 
mind  became  familiarized  with  its  principles  and  their  lim- 
itations. Even  in  boyhood,  his  thoughts  were  directed 
towards  that  transatlantic  people  whose  national  existence 
was  the  work  of  that  spirit,  and  whose  institutions  were 
framed  with  an  express  view  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
it. 

His  early  education  was  domestic.  A  French  emigrant 
priest  taught  him  the  first  elements  of  learning.  He  then 
passed  through  the  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  attended 
the  classes  at  the  University  in  that  city.  In  both  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  proficiency.  After  pursuing  a  pre- 
paratory course  in  geometry  and  algebra,  hearing  the  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Playfair,  and  reviewing  his  former  studies 
under  private  tuition,  he  entered,  about  his  twentieth  year, 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  But  his  connection  with 
the  University  was  short.  In  an  excursion  during  one  of 
the  vacations,  he  formed  an  attachment  to  the  lady  whom 
he  afterwards  married ;  becoming,  in  consequence,  desirous 
of  an  early  establishment  in  life,  he  terminated  abruptly  his 
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academical  connections,  and  commenced  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional study  preparatory  to  his  admission  to  the  Scottish 
bar. 

At  Cambridge  he  had  the  happiness  to  form  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  ripened  into  friendship,  with  Mr.  Herscbel, 
now  known  to  the  world  as  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.,  and  by  the  high  rank  he  sustains  among  the  as- 
tronomers of  Europe.  Concerning  this  friendship  Mr. 
Grahame  thus  writes  in  his  diary: — "  It  has  always  been 
an  ennobling  tie.  We  have  been  the  friends  of  each  other's 
souls  and  of  each  other's  virtue,  as  well  as  of  each  other's 
person  and  success.  He  was  of  St.  John's  College,  as  well 
as  I.  Many  a  day  we  passed  in  walking  together,  and  many 
a  night  in  studying  together."  Their  intimacy  continued 
unbroken  through  Mr.  Grahame's  life. 

In  June,  1812,  Mr.  Grahame  was  admitted  to  the 
Scottish  bar  as  an  advocate,  and  immediately  entered  on 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  It  seems,  however,  not  to 
have  been  suited  to  his  taste ;  for  about  this  time  he 
writes :  —  "  Until  now  I  have  been  my  own  master,  and 
I  now  resign  my  independence  for  a  service  I  dislike." 
His  assiduity  was,  nevertheless,  unremitted,  and  was  at- 
tended with  satisfactory  success ;  indicative,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  friends,  of  ultimate  professional  eminence. 

In  October,  1813,  he  married  Matilda  Robley,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  who,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  thus  wrote  concerning  her :  —  "  She  is  by  far 
one  of  the  most  charming  women  I  have  ever  known. 
Young,  beautiful,  amiable,  and  accomplished ;  with  a  fine 
fortune.  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Mr.  Grahame, 
a  young  Scotch  barrister.  I  have  the  greatest  reluctance 
to  part  with  this  precious  treasure,  and  can  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Grahame  is  worthy  of  so  much  happiness." 

All  the  anticipations  justified  by  Mrs.  Barbauld's  exalt- 
estimate  of  this  lady  were  realized  by  Mr.  Grahame. 
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He  found  in  this  connection  a  stimulus  and  a  reward  for  his 
professional  exertions.  ^^  Love  and  ambition,"  he  writes 
to  his  friend  Herschel,  soon  after  his  marriage,  ^^  unite  to 
incite  mj  industry.  My  reputation  and  success  rapidly 
increase,  and  I  see  clearly  that  only  perseverance  is  wanting 
to  possess  me  of  all  the  bar  can  afford."  And  again,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period :  —  "  You  can  hardly  fancy  the  de- 
light I  felt  the  other  day,  on  hearing  the  Lord  President 
declare  that  one  of  my  printed  pleadings  was  most  excel- 
lent. Yet,  although  you  were  more  ambitious  than  I  am, 
you  could  not  taste  the  full  enjoyment  of  professional 
success,  without  a  wife  to  heighten  your  pleasure,  by  sym- 
pathizing in  it." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Grahame'sn^rriage^  the  religious  princi- 
ple took  predominating  possession  of  his  mind.  Its  depth 
and  influence  were  early  indicated  in  his  correspondence. 
As  the  impression  had  been  sudden,  his  friends  antici- 
pated it  would  be  temporary.  But  it  proved  otherwise. 
From  the  bent  which  his  mind  now  received  it  never  af- 
terwards swerved.  His  general  religions  views  coincided 
with  those  professed  by  the  early  Puritans  and  the  Scotch 
Covenanters ;  but  they  were  sober,  elevated,  expansive, 
and  free  from  narrowness  and  bigotry.  Though  his  tem- 
perament was  naturally  ardent  and  excitable,  he  was  ex* 
empt  from  all  tendency  to  extravagance  or  intolerance. 
His  religious  sensibilities  were  probably  quickened  by  an 
opinion,  which  the  feebleness  of  his  physical  constitution 
led  him  early  to  entertain,  that  his  life  was  destined  to 
be  of  short  duration.  In  a  letter  to  Herschel,  about  this 
period,  be  writes :  —  ^^  I  have  a  horror  of  deferring  labor; 
and  also  such  fancies  or  presentiments  of  a  short  life,  that 
I  often  feel  I  cannot  afford  to  trust  fate  for  a  day.  I  know 
of  no  other  mode  of  creating  time^  if  the  expression  be 
allowable,  than  to  make  the  most  of  every  moment." 

Mr.  Grahame's  mind,  naturally  active  and  discursive, 
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could  not  be  circumscribed  within  the  sphere  of  profes- 
sional  avocations.  It  was  early  engaged  on  topics  of 
general  literature.  He  began,  in  1814,  to  write  for  the 
Reviews,  and  his  labors  in  this  field  indicate  a  mind 
thoughtful,  fixed,  and  comprehensive,  uniting  great  assi- 
duity in  research  with  an  invincible  spirit  of  independence. 
In  1816,  he  sharply  assailed  Malthus,  on  the  subject  of 
«  population,  poverty,  and  the  poor-laws,"  in  a  pamphlet 
which  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and  passed  through 
two  editions.  In  this  pamphlet  he  evinces  his  knowledge 
of  American  afiairs  by  frequently  alluding  to  them  and  by 
quoting  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Grahame 
was  one  of  the  few  to  whom  Malthus  condescended  to 
reply,  and  a  controversy  ensued  between  them  in  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1817,  his 
religious  prepossessions  were  manifested  in  an  animated 
<^  Defence  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters 
against  the  author  of  *  The  Tales  of  my  Landlord '  "  ; 
these  productions  being  regarded  by  him  ^^  as  an  attempt 
to  hold  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule  those  Scotchmen,  who, 
under  a  galling  temporal  tyranny  and  spiritual  persecu- 
tion, fled  from  their  homes  and  comforts,  to  worship,  in 
the  secrecy  of  deserts  and  wastes,  their  God,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience ;  the  genius  of  the  author 
being  thus  exerted  to  falsify  history  and  confound  moral 
distinctions." 

Mr.  Grahame  also  published,  anonymously,  several  pam- 
phlets on  topics  of  local  interest ;  "  all,"  it  is  said,  "  dis- 
tinguished for  elegance  and  learning."  In  mature  life, 
when  time  and  the  habit  of  composition  had  chastened 
his  taste  and  improved  his  judgment, — his  opinions,  also,  on 
some  topics  having  changed,  —  he  was  accustomed  to  look 
back  on  these  literary  productions  with  little  compla- 
cency, and  the  severity  with  which  he  applied  self-criti- 
'sm  led  him  to  express  a  hope  that  all  memory  of  his 
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earlj  writings  might  be  obliterated.  Although  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  are  not  favorable  specimens  of  his  ma- 
tured powers,  they  are  far  from  meriting  the  oblivion  to 
which  he  would  have  consigned  them. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (1817),  Mr.  Grahame's  eldest 
daughter  died,  —  an  event  so  deeply  afflictive  to  him,  as 
to  induce  an  illness  which  endangered  his  life.  In  the 
year  ensuing,  he  was  subjected  to  the  severest  of  all 
bereavements  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  the 
object  of  his  unlimited  confidence  and  affection.  The  effect 
produced  on  Mr.  Grahame's  mind  by  this  succession  of 
afflictions  is  thus  noticed  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Stewart, 
Esq. :  — "  Hereafter  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  journal 
is  deep  religious  feeling  pervading  it  throughout.  It  is  full 
of  religious  meditations,  tempering  the  natural  ardor  of  his 
disposition ;  presenting  curious  and  instructive  records,  at 
the  same  time  showing  that  these  convictions  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  mingling  as  heretofore  in  general  society.  It 
also  evidences  that  all  he  there  sees,  the  events  passing 
around  him,  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  his  own  life, 
are  subjected  to  another  test,  -—  are  constantly  referred  to 
a  religious  standard,  and  weighed  by  Scripture  principles. 
The  severe  application  of  these  to  himself,  —  to  self-exam- 
ination, —  is  as  remarkable  as  his  charitable  application  of 
them  in  his  estimate  of  others." 

To  alleviate  the  distress  consequent  on  his  domestic 
bereavements,  Mr.  Grahame  extended  the  range  of  his 
intellectual  pursuits.  In  1819,  he  writes, —  ^^  I  have 
been  for  several  weeks  engaged  in  the  study  of  Hebrew ; 
and  having  mastered  the  first  difficulties,  the  language 
will  be  my  own  in  a  few  months.  I  am  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  done.  No  exercise  of  the  mind  is  wholly 
lost,  even  when  not  prosecuted  to  the  end  originally  con- 
templated." 

For  several  years  succeeding  the  death  of  his  wife,  his 
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literary  and  professional  labors  were  much  obstructed  bj 
precarious  health  and  depressed  spirits.  His  diary  during 
this  period  indicates  an  excited  moral  watchfolness,  and  a 
mind  agitated  by  deep  and  solemn  impressions.  Thos,  in 
April,  1821 9  he  remarks :  —  *Mn  writing  a  law-pleading  to- 
day, I  was  struck  with  what  I  have  often  before  reflected  ob, 
the  subtle  and  dangerous  temptations  that  our  profe^on 
presents  to  us  of  varnishing  and  disguising  the  coBduct  and 
views  of  our  clients,  —  of  mending  the  natural  complexion 
of  a  case,  filling  up  its  gaps  and  rounding  its  sharp  corners." 
And  in  October  following:— •*  Why  is  it  that  the  crea- 
tures so  often  disappoint  us,  and  that  the  fruition  of 
them  is  sometimes  attended  with  satiety?  We  try  to 
make  them  more  to  us  than  God  has  fitted  them  to  be. 
Such  attempts  must  ever  be  in  vain.  We  do  not  enjoy 
them  as  the  gifts  and  refreshments  afforded  us  by  God,  and 
in  subordination  to  his  will  and  purpose  in  giving.  If  we 
did  so,  our  use  would  be  humble,  grateful,  moderate,  and 
happy.  The  good  that  God  puts  in  them  is  bounded  ;  bat 
when  that  is  drawn  off,  their  highest  sweetness  and  best 
use  may  be  found  in  the  testimony  they  afford  of  his  ex- 
haustless  love  and  goodness."  And  again,  in  February, 
1822: — "  We  are  all  travelling  to  the  grave,  —  but  in  very 
different  attitudes ;  —  some  feasting  and  jesting,  some 
fasting  and  praying ;  some  eagerly  and  anxiously  strug- 
gling for  things  temporal,  some  humbly  seeking  things 
eternal." 

An  excursion  into  the  Low  Countries,  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  in  1823,  enabled  Mr.  Grahame  to 
gratify  his  '<  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  extre^ 
ma  vestigia  of  the  ancient  Dutch  habits  and  manners."  In 
this  journey  he  enjoyed  the  hospitalities,  at  Lisle,  of  its  gov- 
ernor, Marshal  Gambronne,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
that  noble  veteran,  which,  through  the  correspondence  of 
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their  sympathies  and  principles,  ripened  into  a  friendship 
that  terminated  only  with  their  respective  lives. 

About  this  period  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after  began  seriously  to 
contemplate  writing  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  Early  education,  religious  principle,  and 
a  riative  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  con- 
curred to  incline  his  mind  to  this  undertaking.  He 
was  reared,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  a  father  who  had  been  an  early  and  uniform 
advocate  of  the  principles  which  led  to  American  in- 
dependence. In  1810,  while  yet  but  on  the  threshold 
of  manhood,  his  admiration  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
were  distinguished  in  the  American  Revolution  was 
evinced  by  the  familiarity  with  which  he  spoke  of  their 
characters  or  quoted  from  their  writings.  The  names 
of  Washington  and  Franklin  were  ever  on  his  lips,  and 
his  chief  source  of  delight  was  in  American  history.* 
This  interest  was  intensely  increased  by  the  fact,  that  re- 
ligious views,  in  many  respects  coinciding  with  his  own, 
had  been  the  chief  moving  cause  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  successful  of  the  emigrations  to  North  Amer- 
ica, and  had  exerted  a  material  effect  on  the  structure  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  These  unit- 
ed influences  elevated  his  feelings  to  a  state  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject  of  American  history,  and  led  him  to  regard 
it  as  <<  the  noblest  in  dignity,  the  most  comprehensive  in 
utility,  and  the  most  interesting  in  progress  and  event,  of 
all  the  subjects  of  thought  and  investigation."  In  June, 
1824,  he  remarks  in  his  journal: — ^^I  have  had  some 
thoughts  of  writing  the  history  of  North  America,  from  the 
period  of  its  colonization  from  Europe  till  the  Revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  the  republic.   The  subject  seems 

*  Sir  John  F.  W.  Htneheri  Letleif. 
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to  me  grand  and  noUe.  It  was  not  a  thirst  of  gold  or  of 
conquest,  but  piety  and  virtue,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  settlements.  The  soil  was  not  made  bj  its  planters  a 
scene  of  vice  and  crime,  but  of  manlj  enterprise,  patient  in- 
dustry, good  morals,  and  happiness  deserving  universal  sym- 
pathy. The  Revolution  was  not  promoted  by  infidelity,  nor 
stained  by  cruelty,  as  in  France ;  nor  was  the  fair  cause  of 
Freedom  betrayed  and  abandoned,  as  in  both  France  and 
England.  The  share  that  religious  men  had  in  accomplish- 
ing the  American  Revolution  is  a  matter  well  deserving 
inquiry,  but  leading,  I  fear,  into  very  difficult  discussion.'' 
Although  his  predilections  for  the  task  were  strong,  it 
is  apparent  that  he  engaged  in  it  with  many  doubts,  and 
after  frequent  misgivings.  Nor  did  he  conceal  from  himself 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  The  elenaents 
of  the  proposed  history,  he  perceived,  were  scattered,  brok- 
en, and  confused ;  differently  affecting  and  affected  by 
thirteen  independent  sovereignties ;  and  chiefly  to  be  sought 
in  local  tracts  and  histories,  hard  to  be  obtained,  and 
often  little  known,  even  in  America,  beyond  the  scenes  in 
which  they  had  their  origin,  and  on  which  their  light  was 
reflected.  It  was  a  work  which  must  absorb  many  years 
of  his  life,  and  task  all  his  faculties.  Not  only  consider- 
ations like  these,  but  also  the  extent  of  the  outline,  and 
the  number  and  variety  of  details  embraced  in  his  de- 
sign, oppressed  and  kept  in  suspense  a  mind  naturally 
sensitive  and  self-distrustful.  Having  at  length  become 
fixed  in  his  purpose,  —  chiefly,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, through  the  predominating  influence  of  his  relig- 
ious feelings  and  views,  —  on  the  4th  of  December,  1 824, 
he  writes  in  his  journal :  —  ^^  After  long,  profound,  and 
anxious  deliberation,  and  much  preparatory  research  and 
inquiry,  I  began  the  continuous  (for  so  I  mean  it)  composi- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
"^his  pursuit,  whether  I  succeed  in  it  or  not,  must  ever 
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attract  my  mind  by  the  powerful  consideration,  that  it  was 
first  suggested  to  me  in  conversation  with  my  father,  Mr. 
Clarkson,  and  Mr.  Dillwyn."  And,  at  a  subsequent  date : 
—  **  May  God  (whom  I  have  invoked  in  the  work)  bless,  di- 
rect, and  prosper  my  undertaking!  The  surest  way  to 
execute  it  well  is  to  regard  it  always  as  a  service  of  body 
and  spirit  to  God  ;  that  the  end  may  shed  its  light  on  the 
means."  ^  In  the  same  spirit,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Her- 
schel,  on  the  31st  of  December:  —  "For  a  consider- 
able time  I  have  been  meditating  a  great  literary  work, 
and,  after  much  preparatory  reading,  reflection,  and  note- 
writing,  have  at  length  begun  it.  If  I  continue  it  as  I 
hope  to  do,  it  will  absorb  much  of  my  time  and  mind  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  history  of  North  America,  —  the  most 
interesting  historical  subject,  I  think,  a  human  pen  ever 
undertook.  I  have  always  thought  the  labors  of  the  his- 
torian the  first  in  point  of  literary  dignity  and  utility. 
History  is  every  thing.  Religion,  science,  literature,  what- 
ever men  do  or  think,  falls  within  the  scope  of  history.  I 
ardently  desire  to  make  it  a  religious  work,  and,  in  writ- 
ing, to  .keep  the  chief  end  of  man  mainly  in  view.  Thus, 
I  hope,  the  nobleness  of  the  end  I  propose  may  impart 
a  dignity  to  the  means." 

The  undertaking,  once  commenced,  was  prosecuted 
with  characteristic  ardor  and  untiring  industry.  All 
the  time  which  professional  avocations  left  to  him  was 
devoted  to  this  his  favorite  field  of  exertion.  His  labors 
were  continued  always  until  midnight,  and  often  until 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  became  im- 
patient of  every  other  occupation.  But  late  hours,  long 
sittings,  and  intense  application  soon  seriously   affected 

*  A  mantiBcript  joanial  of  the  profrreas  of  this  history,  inolading  the  authorities 
consulted,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Grahame,  in  the  year  1835,  to  the  President  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  was  deposited  in  the  library  of  that  institution,  to  which  it  now 
belongs.    It  is  one  of  the  documents  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  Memoir. 
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his  health,  aod  symptoms  of  an  overstraiiied  constidttkui 
graduallj  began  to  appear.  Of  this  state  of  niind,  and  of 
these  effects  of  his  labors  on  his  health,  his  letters  give  con- 
tinual evidence.  '*  I  am  becoming  increasingly  wedded  to 
my  historical  work,  and  proportionally  averse  to  the  bar  and 
forensic  practice*  At  half  past  three  this  morning  I  desist, 
from  motives  of  prudence  (tardily  operating,  it  must  be 
confessed)  rather  than  firom  weariness."  —  **  Sick  or  well, 
my  History  is  the  most  interesting  and  absorbing  employ- 
ment I  have  ever  found.     It  is  a  noble  sul^ect."  * 

By  application  thus  active  and  incessant,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  work,  comprehending  the  history  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Virginia  and  New  England,  was  so  nearly  com- 
pleted early  in  the  ensuing  May,  as  to  admit  of  his  then 
opening  a  negotiation  for  its  publication.  In  a  letter 
to  Longman,  his  bookseller,  Mr.  Grahame  expresses  in 
the  strongest  terms  his  devotedness  to  the  work,  and  adds: 
—  ^^  Every  day  my  purpose  becomes  stronger  to  abandon 
every  other  pursuit,  in  order  to  devote  to  this  my  whoJe 
time  and  attention." 

He  now  immediately  set  about  collecting  materials  for 
his  second  volume.  Having  ascertained  that  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  obtain  books  in  England,  essential  to  the  success 
of  his  historical  researches,  and  that  rich  treasures  in  the 
department  of  American  history  were  deposited  at  G5ttin- 
gen,  he  immediately  transferred  his  residence  to  that  citj, 
and  found  in  its  library  many  very  valuable  materials  for 
his  undertaking.  Here  he  also  met  with  Sir  William  Hami]«- 
ton,  whose  ^^  unwearied  labors  in  supplying  him  with  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  his  historical  work,  and  whose 
interest  in  its  success,"  he  gratefully  acknowledges  in  his 
letters ;  adding,  —  "  To  him  nothing  is  indifferent  that  con- 
cerns literature,  or  the  interests  of  his  friends."    During 

*  Lettera  to  Herwhel,  Januaiy  and  Febraary,  1835. 
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Mr.  Grahame's  short  residence  on  the  continent  of  Eu<- 
rope,  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  died  ; 
and  he  returned  to  England  in  the  following  September, 
1826,  under  a  heavy  depression  of  spirits.  He  resumed, 
however,  his  favorite  labors,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  his  health,  was  soon  obliged  to  desist. 

«  TTie  latter  part  of  1 825  and  the  beginning  of  1 826,^'  his 
friend  Herschel  states,  *^  was  passed  by  Mr.  Grahame  in 
London,  under  pressure  of  severe  and  dangerous  as  well  as 
painful  illness,  the  exhausting  and  debilitating  effects  of 
which  were  probably  never  obliterated  from  his  constitu- 
tion, and  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  safety  in 
a  milder  climate  than  that  of  Scotland.  Thither,  however, 
he  for  a  while  returned,  but  only  to  write  in  a  strain  like 
thefollowing:—«Whitehill,  April  24,  1826.  My  bodily 
health  is  nearly  reestablished ;  but  my  mind  is  in  a 
wretched  state  of  feebleness  and  languor,  and  indifference 
to  almost  every  thing.  My  History  is  completely  at  a 
stand.  The  last  month  has  been  the  most  disagreeable 
of  my  life.  If  I  am  not  to  undergo  some  great  change  in 
the  state  of  my  faculties,  I  do  sincerely  hope  my  life  may 
not  be  long.  My  discontent  and  uneasiness  are,  however, 
mitigated  by  the  thought,  that  our  condition  is  appointed 
by  God,  and  that  there  must  be  duties  attached  to  it,  and 
some  degree  of  happiness  connected  with  the  performance 
of  those  duties.  Surely,  the  highest  duty  and  happiness  of  a 
created  being  must  arise  from  a  willing  subservience  to  the 
designs  of  the  Creator.'  ^ 

Being  apprized  by  his  physicians  that  a  residence  in 
Scotland  during  the  coming  winter  would  probably  prove 
fatal  to  him,  he  transferred  his  residence  to  the  South  of 
England,  and,  thenceforth  abandoning  his  profession  of 
advocate,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  completion 
of  his  historical  work,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary :  —  «  March,  1826.  Edinburgh.  I  am  now  pre- 
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paring  to  strike  m;  tent,  that  b,  dissolve  my  hoasehold  and 
depart  for  ever  from  this  place ;  my  physicians  requiring 
me  not  to  pass  another  winter  in  the  climate  of  Scotland. 
1  quit  my  profession  without  regret,  having  little  liked  and 
greatly  neglected  it  ever  since  I  undertook  the  history  of 
America,  to  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  devote  uninterrupted- 
ly all  my  energies,  as  soon  as  I  succeed  in  re-coUecting 
them." 

His  journal  bears  continued  testimony  to  the  deep  inter- 
est he  took  in  every  thing  American,  and  the  philosophic 
views  which  he  applied  to  the  condition  and  duties  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  —  *^  American  writers  are  too 
apt  to  accept  the  challenge  of  Europeans  to  competitions 
quite  unsuitable  to  their  country.  Themistocles  neither 
envied  nor  emulated  the  boast  of  the  flute-player,  to  whose 
challenge  he  answered  :  '  I  cannot,  indeed,  play  the  flute 
like  you  ;  but  1  can  transform  a  small  village  into  a  great 
city.'  From  evils  from  which  America  is  happily  ignorant 
there  arise  some  partially  compensating  advantages,  which 
she  may  very  well  dispense  with.  Titular  nobility  and 
standing  armies,  for  example,  develope  politeness  and  hon- 
or (not  honor  of  the  purest  and  noblest  kind)  among  a 
few,  at  the  expense  of  depraving  and  depressing  vast  mul- 
titudes. Great  inequalities  of  wealth,  the  bondage  of 
the  lower  classes,  have  adorned  European  realms  with 
splendid  castles  and  cathedrals,  at  the  expense  of  lodg- 
ing the  mass  of  society  in  garrets  and  hovels.  If  Amer- 
ican writers  should  succeed  in  persuading  their  countrymen 
to  study  and  assert  equality  with  Europeans,  in  dramatic 
entertainments,  in  smooth  polish  df  manners,  and  in  those 
arts  which  profess  to  enable  men  to  live  idly  and  uselessly, 
without  wearying,  they  will  form  a  taste  inconsistent  with 
just  discernment  and  appreciation  of  their  political  institu- 
tions. Vespasian  destroyed  the  palace  of  Nero,  as  a  mon- 
ument of  luxury  and  pernicious  to  morals.     The  absence 
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of  such  palaces  as  Trianon  and  Marly  may  well  be  com- 
pensated by  exemption  from  such  tyranny  as  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  coeval  with  their 
erection." 

Of  Mrs.  Trollope's  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Amer- 
icans," and  her  depreciating  view  of  "  the  society  which 
he  regarded  with  love,  admiration,  and  hope,"  he  thus 
writes  in  a  subsequent  page  of  his  journal :  —  "  What 
is  truth  ?  Is  it  not  as  much  in  the  position  of  the  observ- 
er as  in  the  conditioik  of  the  observed  ?  Mrs.  TroUope 
seems  to  me  full-fraught  with  the  most  pitiful  vulgarities 
of  aristocratical  ignorance  and  pretension;  and  these 
would  naturally  invite  the  shock  of  what  she  seems  to 
have  met  with  in  the  antipathy  of  democratic  insolence 
and  coarseness ;  —  she  is  Basil  Hall  in  petticoats.  Think 
of  such  a  brace  of  pragmatical  pretenders  and  adventurers 
as  he  and  she,  sitting  in  judgment  on  America !  " 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  delight  his  mind 
took  in  any  associations  connected  with  America.  ^^  At  the 
printing-office  of  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Spottiswoode,"  he 
writes,  "  I  corrected  a  proof-sheet  of  my  History  of  North 
America,  sitting  within  the  walls  of  that  estahlishment 
where  Franklin  once  was  a  workman.^^  Again,  at  Kensing- 
ton:—  ^M  delight  to  stroll  amid  the  sombre  grandeur  of 
these  gardens.  The  lofty  height  and  deep  shade  of  these 
magnificent  trees  inspire  a  pleasing,  solemn,  half-melan- 
choly gloom.  Here  Penn  and  Addison  walked.  Here 
Rousseau,  when  in  England,  was  wont  to  sit  and  muse. 
Sometimes,  in  spirit,  1  meet  their  spirits  here." 

The  first  two  volumes  of  his  work,  bringing  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  period  of  the  English  Revolution,  being 
at  length  completed,  were  in  February,  1827,  published. 
But  Mr.  Grahame  was  now  destined  to  sustain  a  severe 
disappointment.  His  History  was  received  with  little  inter- 
est by  the  British  public,  and  by  all  the  greater  Reviews 
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with  neglect*  The  Edinborgh,  the  Qoarterly^  and  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  maintained  towards  it  an  ominoos  si- 
lence. Some  of  the  minor  Renews,  indeed,  noticed  it 
with  qualified  approbation.  For  Englishmen  the  cokuual 
history  of  the  United  States  had  but  few  attractioas; 
and  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Grahame  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject was  not  calculated  to  gratify  their  national  pride«  He 
was  thought  to  have  <*  drank  too  deep  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Puritans  " ;  it  was  said  that  his  *<  hatred  of  tyranny  had 
terminated  in  aversion  to  monarchy,"  —  that  towards 
the  church  of  England  ^^  his  feelings  were  fanatical,"  to- 
wards the  church  of  Rome  *^  illiberal  and  intolerant." 

Conscious  of  the  labor  he  had  bestowed  upon  it,  and  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  was  executed,  Mr.  Grahame  was 
not  disheartened  by  the  chilling  reception  his  work  met 
with  from  the  British  public,  nor  deterred  from  pursuing 
his  original  design;  the  conviction  predominating  in  his 
mind,  that  sooner  or  later  it  would  conciliate  public  esteem. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  in  which 
his  first  two  volumes  were  published,  he  not  only  com- 
menced their  revision,  but  began  an  extension  of  his 
History  to  the  period  of  the  declaration  of  American  in- 
dependence. His  interest  in  his  sulgect  evidently  increas- 
ed. ^'American  history,"  he  writes,  ^^is  my  favorite 
field."  —  "  I  am  averse  to  all  other  occupation."  —  "  I  am 
pleased  to  gather  from  any  quarter  wherewith  to  decorate 
my  beloved  North  America."  —  ^<  God  Uess  the  people  and 
institutions  of  North  America !  So  prays  their  warm  firiend, 
and  obscure,  but  industrious,  historian." 

About  this  time,  through  the  kindness  of  James  Chal- 
mers, nephew  of  the  late  George  Chalmers,  he  obtained 
admission  to  the  library  of  that  distinguished  American 
annalist.  The  treasures  there  opened  to  him  rekindled  his 
zeal,  and  he  renewed  his  historical  labors  with  an  intense 
assiduity,  ill  comporting  vrith  the  critical  state  of  his  health. 
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Apprehending  a  fieutal  termination  of  his  dis^use,  his  laedi- 
cal  advisers  urged  him  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  at  the 
island  of  Madeira ;  and  thither  his  friend  Herschel^ 
through  anxiety  for  his  life^  offered  to  accompany  him. 
But  no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  leave  England, 
where  alone  the  researches  which  occupied  his  mind  could 
be  pursued  with  adrantage ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  avail* 
ing  himself  of  the  books  on  American  history  which  Lon- 
don afforded,  he  established  himself  in  its  vicinity. 

In  May,  1828,  Mr.  Grahame  visited  Paris,  accompanied 
by  his  father,  who  introduced  him  to  La  Fayette*  ^<  I 
was  received,"  he  writes,  <^  by  this  venerable  and  Ulustrioua 
man  with  the  greatest  kindness.  His  face  expresses 
grave,  mild,  peaceful  worth,  the  calm  consciousness  and 
serene  satisfaction  of  virtue*  I  was  charmed  with  his  dig- 
nified simplicity,  his  mild  but  generous  benevolence,  and 
the  easy,  gentle,  superior  sense  and  virtue  of  his  think- 
ing." From  Paris,  Mr.  Grahame  travelled  with  his  father 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ldire,  visited  Nantes,  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Marshal  and  Madame  Gambronne,  and 
spent  some  days  in  their  fomily.  ^^  The  modest,  simple, 
chivalrous  character  of  Marshal  Gambronne,"  says  Mr. 
Stewart,  <^  attracted  Mr.  Grahame's  esteem  and  admiration, 
and  strengthened  those  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  attach- 
ment which  their  former  intercourse  had  originated." 

Returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  June 
following,  his  health  recruited  by  his  excursion,  he  im- 
mediately resumed,  with  characteristic  ardor,  his  favor- 
ite historical  pursuits.  At  this  time  the  Catholic  emanci- 
pation question  strongly  agitated  the  British  nation,  and 
Mr.  Grahame's  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  religious  tolera- 
tion excited  in  him  a  keen  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
measure.  Having  found  the  climate  of  Nantes  adapted 
to  his  constitution,  and  enabling  him,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self,  ^^  to  labor  night  and  day  at  bis  historical  work," 
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he  returned  to  that  city  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  and 
fixed  his  residence  there  during  the  ensuing  winter  and 
spring. 

In  May,  1829,  on  his  homeward  journey,  he  passed 
through  Paris,  again  visited  La  Fayette,  and  saw  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  ^^  surrounded,"  he  writes,  ^^  by  a 
troop  of  friends,  some  of  distinguished  character  and  as- 
pect, and  all  regarding  him  with  respect  and  admiration. 
Thus  serene  is  the  evening  of  his  troubled  but  glorious 
life."  Mr.  Grahame  adds :  —  <<  I  had  the  honor  and  happi- 
ness of  long  and  most  interesting  conversations  with  him, 
respecting  the  origin  and  commencement  of  his  connection 
with  the  American  cause.  Nothing  could  be  more  friend- 
ly, kind,  or  benevolent  than  his  manners ;  nothing  mcnre 
instructive,  entertaining,  or  interesting  than  the  conversa- 
tion he  bestowed  upon  me.  How  mild,  wise,  and  good  La 
Fayette  is !  Mr.  Clarkson  described  him  to  me  as  a  man 
who  desires  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  in  consistence 
with  strict  subservience  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  honor 
of  God.  I  deem  this  a  very  honorable  diploma.  In  the 
company  of  La  Fayette,  I  feel  an  elevation  of  spirit  and 
expansion  of  heart.  What  a  roll  of  great  deeds,  heroic 
virtues,  and  interesting  scenes  is  engraven  on  the  lines  of 
the  venerable  fece  of  the  prisoner  of  Olmutz!  " 

From  this  and  other  conversations  Mr.  Grahame  ac- 
knowledges that  he  derived  the  materials  for  various  pas- 
sages in  the  text  and  notes  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
history  of  North  America.  This  work  he  finished  in  De- 
cember, 1829.  The  intense  labor  which  he  had  applied 
to  its  completion  brought  on  a  severe  nervous  fever,  which 
for  a  short  time  threatened  a  fatal  result* 

In  April,  1830,  Mr.  Grahame  was  married,  at  Nantes,  to 
Jane  A.  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Prot- 
estant pastor  of  that  city.  Concerning  this  connection,  Joha 
Stewart,  Esq.,  his  son-in-law,  thus  writes :  —  **  From  this 
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period  till  bis  death,  Mr.  Grahame's  home  was  at  Nantes ; 
and  in  the  society  of  his  pious,  amiable,  and  accomplished 
wife,  and  under  her  tender  and  vigilant  care,  Mr.  Grahame 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquil  happiness  and  renewed 
health  to  which  he  had  been  long  a  stranger ;  —  inter- 
rupted only,  at  times,  by  his  tendency  to  excessive  literary 
exertion ;  but  at  a  later  period  more  seriously  and  perma- 
nently, by  the  dangerous,  lingering,  and  almost  hopeless 
illness  of  his  daughter.  Between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grahame 
existed  the  most  devoted  attachment,  based  upon  a  complete 
appreciation  of  and  profound  esteem  for  each  other's  quali- 
ties and  principles.  They  were  both  interesting,  even  in 
appearance;  tall  and  well  proportioned;  —  their  features 
bearing  the  impress  of  a  happy  seriousness,  while  their 
demeanour  evinced  that  peculiarly  attractive  stamp  of 
real  gentility  which  Christian  principles  add  to  natural 
good-breeding." 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Grahame  resided  for  several  years 
at  L'Eperonni^re,  an  ancient  chateau  in  the  environs  of 
Nantes ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  aged  parents  of  his 
wife,  being  inmates  of  his  family.  *^  Through  their  long 
standing  connections,"  continues  Mr.  Stewart,  ^^  Mr.  Gra- 
hame found  himself  at  once  in  the  best  French  society  of 
Nantes.  There  the  worth  of  his  character  soon  made 
itself  respected.  The  interest  he  took  in  every  thing  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  the  city  (to  which,  if  necessary,  he 
was  accustomed  liberally  to  subscribe),  the  urbanity  of 
his  demeanour  in  his  intercourse  with  individuals,  united 
with  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  soon  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  fellow-citizen  than  as 
a  stranger ;  and  in  process  of  time  all  such  local  distinc- 
tions as  his  numerous  friends  could  bestow  upon  him,  or 
induce  him  to  accept,  were  conferred  on  him.  The  influ- 
ence he  thus  acquired  was  chiefly  and  successfully  exerted 
in  the  support  of  the  small  but  increasing  church  profess- 
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ing  the  Protestant  faith  at  Nantes.  To  sereral  French* 
men  residing  at  Nantes  Mr.  Grahame  became  warmlj 
attached ;  but  though  his  spirit  of  general  beneyolence  led 
him  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  those  among  whom  he 
lived,  and  notwithstanding  he  saw  much  amon^  the 
French  to  admire  and  respect,  yet  the  character  of  his 
mind  and  habits,  staid,  serious,  and  retired,  did  not  permit 
his  feelings  towards  that  country  to  approach  to  anj 
thing  like  the  warmth  of  his  affection  and  admiration  for 
either  America  or  England." 

Although  Mr.  Grahame  had  finished  writing  his  History 
in  December,  1829,  he  was  far  from  regarding  it  as  ready 
for  the  press.  He  had  attributed  the  ill  success  of  his 
first  two  volumes  to  the  haste  with  which  they  had  been 
published  ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  devote  several  years 
to  the  revision  of  the  entire  work,  and  often  expressed  a 
doubt  of  its  publication  in  his  life-time. 

Nearly  four  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  silence  of  the  Eu- 
ropean public  concerning  Mr.  Grahame's  volumes  had  not 
been  broken  by  any  voice  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  high  price  of  the  English  edition  rendered  its  general 
circulation  in  this  country  hopeless ;  and  American  editors 
were  yet  to  learn  that  it  was  possible  for  a  foreigner  and  a 
Briton  to  treat  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  with 
fairness  and  impartiality.  The  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
true  value  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals.  At  length,  in 
January,  1831,  a  just  and  discriminating  critical  notice 
of  the  work  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review. 
After  expressing  regret  at  the  neglect  with  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  treated  in  America,  and  pointing  out  the 
causes  of  the  little  interest  it  had  excited  in  this  country, 
the  reviewer  proceeds  to  do  justice  to  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  author ;  to  his  freedom  from  prejudice ;  to 
«*  the  happy  discrimination  he  had  manifested  on  the  so- 
lution of  the  leading  principles  that  led  to  the  coloniza- 
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lion  of  the  several  States,  and  the  able  exposition  of  the 
results  which  followed '' ;  and  to  his  having  "  corrected  with 
proper  boldness  the  mistakes,  whether  of  ignorance  or 
malignity,  which  his  predecessors  in  the  same  labors  had 
committed."  The  reviewer  adds,  "Mr.  Grahame,  with 
a  spirit  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  subject,  has 
published  what  we  conceive  the  best  book  that  has  any- 
where appeared  upon  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  not  invariably  avoided  errors,  but  has 
coped  very  successfully  with  the  disadvantages  of  his  sit- 
uation." This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  Mr.  Gra- 
hame's  History  had  been  made,  either  in  America  or 
Europe,  the  special  subject  of  notice  in  any  leading  Re- 
view. 

This  high  commendation  of  the  two  volumes  then  pub- 
lished appears  by  his  journal  to  have  been  "  very  gratify- 
ing "  to  Mr.  Grahame,  and  to  have  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  revision  and  preparation  of  his  extended 
work.  While,  under  this  new  incitement,  he  was  assidu- 
ously employed  in  reexamining  the  details  of  his  History, 
and  exerting  himself  to  render  it  as  accurate  as  possible,  he 
was  interrupted  by  events  which  filled  his  domestic  circle 
with  grief  and  anxiety.  In  May,  1833,  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  his  wife's  mother,  for  whom  he  entertained  an  af- 
fection truly  filial,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  his  only  daughter.  Her  physicians,  both  in 
France  and  England,  having  declared  that  her  life  depended 
upon  a  change  of  climate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grahame  immedi- 
ately accompanied  her  to  Madeira ;  whence,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  nine  months,  they  returned,  her  restoration  being 
now  deemed  hopeless.  She  eventually  recovered,  however, 
in  a  manner  "  incomprehensible  and  unparalleled  in  medical 
experience,"  and  ultimately  attained  a  state  of  fair  and  per- 
manent health,  to  which  the  assiduous  attention  of  her  ex- 
cellent mother-in-law  greatly  contributed. 
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On  his  return  from  Madeira,  Mr«  Giahame  first  heard 
of  the  death  of  La  Fayette,  to  whose  memory  he  pays 
the  following  tribute  ia  his  diary :  —  *'  La  Fayette  is 
dead !  This  ^  sun  of  glory '  is  blotted  from  the  political 
firmament,  which  he  has  so  long  adorned.  Every  hoiH 
est  and  generous  breast  must  ^feel  tbe  sigh  sincere' 
for  the  loss  of  this  great  man,*-<-the  extinction  of  aa 
efiulgence  of  honor,  virtue,  and  wisdom  so  benignly 
bright.  Fully  and  beautifully  did  he  exemplify  the 
words  of  Wolsey :  ^  Love  thyself  last,'  and  ^  Corruptioa 
wins  not  more  than  honesty«'  He  drew  his  last  breath, 
and  ceased  to  be  a  part  (how  honored,  how  admiraUe 
a  part !)  of  human  nature,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  this  month  [May],  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy* 
seven.  Pity  that  his  last  days  must  have  been  embittered 
by  the  existing  dissensions  in  his  beloved  America !  Of 
the  human  beings  I  have  known,  and  knowing  have  re- 
garded with  unmingled  veneration,  there  exist  now  only 
Mr.  Clarkson  and  my  father.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
La  Fayette  should  be  no  more,  —  that  such  an  illustrious 
ornament  of  human  nature  should  disappear,  and  yet  the 
world  continue  so  like  what  it  was  before.  Yet  the 
words  ^  La  Fayette  is  dead  '  will  cause  a  keen  sensation 
to  vibrate  through  every  scene  of  moral  and  intellectual 
being  on  earth.  A  thousand  deep  thoughts  and  earnest 
remembrances  will  awaken  at  that  name,  over  which  ages 
of  renown  had  gathered,  while  yet  its  owner  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  being  among  us.  France,  in  losing 
this  man,  seems  to  me  to  have  lost  tbe  brightest  jewel  in 
her  national  diadem,  and  to  have  sufiered  an  eclipse  of 
interest  and  glory." 

During  his  residence  in  Madeira,  Mr.  Grahame  contin- 
ued the  revision  of  his  History,  and  on  his  return,  after 
devoting  another  year  to  the  same  object,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  superintendiag  its 
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publication.  Here,  again>  his  anxiety  and  unremitting  in- 
dustry induced  a  dangerous  illness.  His  restoration  to 
health  he  attributed  to  the  assiduous  care  of  two  of  his 
friends,  Mrs.  Reid  and  Dr.  Boott.  The  former  took  him 
from  his  hotel  to  her  own  house,  and  thus  secured  for  him 
retirement,  quiet,  and  her  undivided  attention.  ^^From 
her,"  he  says,  ^*  I  hare  received  the  most  comfortable  and 
elegant  hospitality,  the  kindest  and  mosC  assiduous  care  and 
conversation,  seasoned  with  genius,  piety,  and  benevo* 
lence,  and  the  finest  accomplishments  of  education."  dm* 
cerning  Dr.  Boott,  who  is  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, established  as  a  physician  in  London,  Mr.  Grahame 
thus  writes  in  his  diary :  —  ^^  His  knowledge  is  great ; 
his  abilities  excellent ;  his  flow  of  thought  incessant ;  his 
heart  and  dispositions  admirable.  He  insists  that  his  val- 
uable attendance  upon  me  be  accepted  as  friendly,  and 
not  remunerated  as  professionsd,  service.  In  this  man, 
America  has  sent  me  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  to  save  the 
life  of  her  historian." 

After  an  interruption  of  six  weeks,  Mr.  Grahame  re- 
sumed the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets  of  his  work ;  and, 
having  finished  this  labor,  returned  to  his  family,  at  Nantes, 
in  December.  In  the  ensuing  January  (1836),  his  History 
was  published. 

Eleven  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Grahame  had 
commenced  writing  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
More  earnest  and  assiduous  research  had  seldom  been 
exerted  by  any  historian.  His  interest  in  the  subject  was 
intense.  His  talents  were  unquestionable.  There  was  no 
carelessness  in  the  execution,  no  haste  in  the  publication. 
A  Briton,  highly  educated,  universally  respected,  of  a 
moral  and  religious  character  which  gave  the  stamp  oi 
authenticity  to  his  statements  and  opinions,  had  devoted 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  introducing  his 
countrymen  and  the  worM  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
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early  fortunes  of  a  peojde  who  had  risen  with  unpand- 
leled  rapiditj  to  a  high  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  yet  a  second  time  his  work  was  received  with  neg- 
lect by  those  literary  Reviews  in  Great  Britain  which 
chiefly  guide  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  distribute  the  re- 
wards and  honors  of  literary  industry.  Although  highly 
wrought,  elevated  in  sentiment,  generous  and  noble  in  its 
design,  all  its  views  and  influences  made  subservient  to 
the  cause  of  pure  morals  and  practical  piety,  yet,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  it  was  obviously  not  adapted  to 
conciliate  either  the  prejudices,  the  interests,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  the  British  public.  It  could  not  well  be  expected, 
that,  under  an  Episcopal  hierarchy,  whose  Roman  Cath- 
olic origin  and  tendencies  are  manifest,  a  history  of  suc- 
cessful Puritanism  would  be  acceptable.  It  could  not  be 
hoped,  that,  in  a  nation  which  had  risen  to  the  height  of 
civilization  and  power  under  a  monarchy  based  on  an 
aristocracy,  a  work  illustrative  and  laudatory  of  institu- 
tions strictly  republican  would  be  countenanced,  —  much 
more,  generally  patronized.  Mr.  Grahame  had,  moreover, 
not  only  imbibed  the  political  principles  of  the  Puritans, 
but  had  caught  much  of  their  devotional  spirit.  Hence 
his  language,  at  times,  is  ill  suited  to  the  genius  of  an 
age  which  does  not  regard  religion  as  the  great  business 
of  life,  nor  the  extension  of  its  influences  as  one  of  the 
appropriate  objects  of  history.  Owing  to  these  causes, 
his  work  received  little  encouragement  in  Europe,  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  claims  to  respect  and  attention  was 
limited.  Nor  were  these  consequences  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  American  readers  commonly  rely  on  the  lead- 
ing Reviews  of  that  country  for  notices  of  meritorious 
productions  of  Englishmen,  and  are  not  apt  to  make 
research  after  those  which  they  neglect  or  depreciate* 
As  Mr.  Grahame  belonged  to  no  political  or  literary  party 
^**  circle,  he  was  without  aid  from  that  personal  interest 
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and  zeal  which  often  confer  an  adventitious  popularity. 
He  trusted  the  success  of  his  work  wholly  to  its  own 
merits,  and,  when  disappointed  a  second  time,  neither 
complained  nor  was  discouraged,  —  supported,  as  before, 
by  a  consciousness  of  his  faithful  endeavours,  and  by 
a  firm  belief  in  their  ultimate  success.  He  had  assumed 
the  whole  pecuniary  risk  of  his  extended  publication,  in 
four  volumes  octavo,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  —  and  that,  at  a  time,  as  he  states, 
when  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  sustain  it.  Taking  no 
counsel  of  despondency,  however,  he  immediately  began 
to  prepare  for  a  second  edition  of  his  entire  work,  and  de- 
voted to  it,  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  all  the 
time  and  strength  which  a  constitutional  organic  disease 
permitted. 

Hitherto,  Mr.  Grahame's  interest  in  America  had  been 
derived  from  the  study  of  her  history  and  institutions ;  but 
in  1837  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  few  distinguish- 
ed Americans,  and  received  from  them  the  respect  due  to 
his  historical  labors.  Among  these  was  Robert  Walsh,  Esq., 
who,  after  a  brilliant  and  effective  literary  career  in  this 
country,  had  transferred  his  residence  to  Paris ;  by  him 
Mr.  Grahame  was  introduced  to  Washington  Irving.  Both 
these  eminent  Americans  united  in  urging  him  to  write 
the  history  of  the  American  Revolution ;  Mr.  Walsh  of- 
fering to  procure  for  him  materials,  and  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty against  pecuniary  loss. 

Under  this  influence,  he  now  entered  upon  a  course 
of  reading  embracing  that  period  of  American  history ; 
but,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
subsequent  remarks  and  the  result,  more  from  curiosity 
and  interest  in  the  subject  than  from  any  settled  pur- 
pose of  writing  upon  it ;  for  early  in  August  of  this 
year  (1837),  he  observes  in  his  diary:  —  "Mr.  Walsh, 
in  his  letters  to  me^  renews  his  urgency  that  I  should 
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write  the  history  of  the  Revolatkniary  War.  But  I  think 
I  have  done  enough  as  a  historian ,  and  that  a  prudeat 
regard  to  my  own  reputation  bids  me  rather  enforce  my 
title  than  enlarge  my  claim  to  public  attention."  And 
about  the  sbxob  time  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Walsh :  —  **  I  can- 
not agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  our  beloved  America 
will  regard  with  equal  complacency  a  historic  garland  at- 
tached to  her  brows  by  foreign  hands,  and  one  in  which 
a  son  of  her  own  blends  his  own  renown  with  hers." 
Yety  from  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  in  September 
following,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Grahame  entertained 
a  strong  predilection  for  the  design ;  for  he  thus  writes  :  — 
'^  The  more  I  pursue  my  present  American  studies,  the 
more  I  am  struck  with  a  pleasing  astonishment.  The 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution  of 
North  America  inspires  me  with  delight  and  admiration. 
I  knew  but  the  outline  of  the  scene  before.  Now,  I  find 
that  the  more  its  details  are  examined,  the  more  honorable 
and  interesting  it  proves.  Truly  does  it  deserve  to  be 
termed  the  greatest  scene  of  human  glory  that  ever  ad- 
orned the  tide  of  human  time.  I  wish,  that,  ere  my  health 
and  spirit  had  been  broken,  I  had  ventured  to  be  the  his- 
torian of  that  scene.  But  surely  the  country,  the  magna 
mater  rtrtm,  that  has  produced  such  actors  and  sock 
deeds,  is  herself  destined  to  afibrd  their  fittest  historian." 
In  a  similar  strain  he  writes  in  bis  journal,  under  the  same 
date  :  —  ^^  The  account  (by  Pitkin  and  others) ,  which 
I  am  reading,  of  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution 
of  North  America,  after  the  achievement  of  her  national 
independence,  fills  me  with  astonishment  and  admiration* 
It  would  make  me  glad  to  be  convinced  that  the  present 
people  of  America  and  their  leaders  are  altogether  such  as 
were  the  Americans  of  those  days.  Far  more  was  gained 
to  America  (and  through  her,  I  hope,  eventually  to  the 
whole  world)   by  the  wisdom,  virtue^  and  moderation  ex- 
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hilnted  bjr  her  children  after  the  War  of  Independence^ 
than  by  the  valor  that  brought  that  war  to  its  happy  close. 
Snch  a  scene  the  history  of  no  other  country  ever  exhib^ 
ited.  I  wish  I  had  been  its  historian,  fiut  a  fit  historian 
will  surely  arise  one  day." 

Botta,  who  had  written  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution,  died  about  this  time  in  Paris.  Mr.  Grahame^s 
feelings  were  deeply  moved  by  the  event.  '^  I  hope,"  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  ^'  that  the  Americans  at  Paris  attended 
hb  funeral.  Though  only  in  heart  an  Jmerkan^  I  would  have 
desired  leave  to  attend,  had  I  been  there."  *  And  in  a  let* 
ter  to  Mr.  Walsh,  he  remarks :  —  "  I  hope  some  memoir 
of  Botta  will  appear.  It  should  gratify  Americans  to  learn, 
that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  related  (it  was  to  myself),  that 
bis  son,  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  received  civili- 
ties from  the  officers  and  crew  of  an  American  vessel, 
who  instantly  recognized  as  a  friend  the  son  of  the  histo*^ 
rian  of  their  country,  —  adding,  *  That  was  a  rich  reward 
of  my  labors.'  When  I  told  him  that  Jefferson  had  ex* 
pressed  admiration  of  his  work,  he  squeezed  my  hand  and 
testified  much  delight.  And  when  I  told  him  that  both 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams  condemned  his  speeches  as  ficti- 
tious, he  smiled  and  answered  with  ndwete^  ^  They  are  not 
wholly  invented.' " 

Mr.  Walsh  having,  in  conversation,  expressed  to  Mr. 
Grahame  his  surprise  at  the  partiality  he  evinced  for  his 
country  and  countrymen,  he  replied, —  '*As  Hannibal 
was  taught  by  his  father  to  hate  the  Romans,  so  was 
I  trained  by  mine  to  love  the  Americans."  And  in  writ- 
ing to  that  gentleman  in  October,  1837,  he  remarks,  in  the 
same  spirit,  —  'M  regret  when  I  see  the  defence  of  America 
conducted  with  recrimination  against  Great  Britain.  But 
I  must  confess  that  my  own  indignation  at  the  conduct 
and  language  of  some  of  my  countrymen  towards  Amer- 
ica is  at  times  uncontrollable.     I  wish  that  Americans 
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coald  regard  these  follies  with  indulgence,  or  magnani- 
mous (perhaps  disdainful)  indifference.  For  my  part,  I 
can  truly  say,  that  my  daughter  is  hardly  dearer  to  me 
than  America  and  American  renown." 

His  admiration  of  the  character  of  Washington  is  thas 
expressed  in  his  journal,  under  the  date  of  September, 
1837:  — '^O,  what  a  piece  of  work  of  divine  handi- 
craft was  Washington  !  What  a  grace  to  his  nation,  his 
age,  and  to  human  nature  was  he !  I  know  of  no  other 
military  and  political  chief  who  has  so  well  supported  the 
character  delineated  in  these  lines  of  Horace :  — 

*  Jnstom  to  tenaoem  pmpoiHi  ▼inmi 
Non  ciTium  ardor  pra?a  jabentium, 
Non  vultas  ioitantis  tjranni, 
MenteqaatHaoUdA.* 

With  the  same  feeling  that  tempted  the  clergyman,  who 
read  the  funeral  service  over  the  body  of  John  Wesley, 
to  substitute,  for  the  formula,  '  our  dear  brother  here  de- 
parted,' the  words,  *  our  dear^<Aer  here  departed,'  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  Washington  rather  as  a  father  than  a 
brother  of  his  fellow-men.  What  a  master,  what  a  pupil, 
were  Washington  and  La  Fayette  !  One  day,  when  I  was 
sitting  with  La  Fayette,  he  said  to  me,  *  I  was  always  a 
Republican,  and  Washington  was  always  my  model  and 
my  master.'  "  During  the  same  month,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Walsh :  —  "  Washington  impresses  me  with  so  much  vene- 
ration, that  I  have  become  more  than  ever  anxious  to  know 
what  really  was  the  state  and  complexion  of  his  religious 
opinions " ;  and  recurring,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  to  the 
same  topic,  he  remarks :  —  "I  find  McGuire's  *  Religious 
Opinions  and  Character  of  Washington'  heavy,  tiresome, 
and,  in  general,  unsatisfactory.  But  last  night  I  reached 
a  passage  which  gave  me  lively  delight ;  for  now  I  can  look 
on  Washington  as  a  Christian." 

Until  near  the  close  of  this  year,  Mr.  Grahame  continued 
to  pursue  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
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Revolution,  although  laboring  under  a  constant  depression 
of  health  afid  spirits,  and  a  prevailing  apprehension  that 
his  life  would  be  short,  and  that  his  constitutional  disor-* 
ders  were  symptomatic  of  sudden  death.  But  in  December, 
1837,  his  physicians  prohibited  him  from  ^^  writing  or  read- 
ing for  some  months,  on  any  subject  likely  to  provoke 
much  thinking" ;  and  on  the  19th  of  this  month,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Walsh,  that  he  had  reason  to  attribute  his  recent 
illness  to  his  ^^  late  historic  studies,  and  to  the  anxiety  of 
mind  earnest  meditation  had  induced.  For  me  to  under- 
take such  a  work,"  he  says,  ^<  or  even  contemplate  it,  or 
diligently  prepare  for  it,  until  my  health  be  totally  reno- 
vated (which,  in  all  human  probability,  it  never  will  be), 
would,  I  clearly  see,  be  to  do  to  the  subject  and  to  my- 
self unreasonable  injustice.  /  therefore  renounce  it  alto- 
gether.  I  hope  you  will  not  blame  me,  nor  regret  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  and  the  kindness  you  have  shown 
me  with  the  view  of  my  prosecuting  the  career  from  which 
I  have  now  retreated.  For  a  long  time  before  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  I  had  resolved,  from  a 
sense  of  both  moral  and  physical  incompetency,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  slenderness  of  my  success,  the  heav- 
iness of  my  pecuniary  loss,  and  other  considerations,  to 
carry  my  historic  narrative  no  farther.  It  was  your 
flattering  encouragement — the  laus  laudaii  viri  —  that 
tempted  me  to  mistake  an  agreeable  vision  for  a  reasona- 
ble hope,  and  to  embrace  the  purpose  1  must  now  painful- 
ly, but  decidedly,  forego. 

'  Hoi  soccefsufl  alit :  poMnmt  qaia  poBae  yidentur.' 

Neither  category  was  mine.  I  had  no  success  to  sustain 
me,  and  no  internal  confidence  to  impel  me ;  but  the  very 
reverse." 

The  charge  of  **  invention,"  preferred  against  Mr.  Gra^ 
faame,  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  History,*  on  account  of  the 

•  Vol.  11.,  p.  64,  edit.  18S7. 
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epithet  ^'baseness"  applied  by  him  to  the  conduct  of 
Clarke,  the  ageot  of  Rhode  Island,  in  negotiating  for  that 
colony  the  charter  it  obtained  in  1663  from  Charles  the 
Second,  first  came  to  Mr.  Grahame's  knowledge  earlj  in 
the  year  1838,  and  excited  in  him  feelings  of  surprise  and 
a  deep  sense  of  wrong.  <^  There  is  here,"  he  immediately 
wrote  to  Mr.  Walsh,  ^'a  plentiful  lack  of  the  kindness 
I  might  have  expected  from  an  American,  and  of  the 
courtesy  which  should  characterize  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  letters.  I  had  deserved  even  severer  language,  if 
the  invention  with  which  I  am  charged  were  jusdy  laid  to 
me.  But  the  imputation  is  utterly  false. — I  have  written 
under  the  guidance  of  authorities,  on  which  [  have,  per- 
haps erringly,  certainly  honesdy,  relied.  I  would  rather 
be  convicted  of  the  grossest  stupidity,  than  of  the  slight- 
est degree  of  wilful  falsification  ;  for  I  greatly  prefer  moral 
to  intellectual  merit  and  repute."  A  defence  against  thb 
attack  upon  Mr.  Grahame's  veracity  as  a  historian  was  soon 
after  published  by  Mr.  Walsh,  in  "  The  New  York  Amer- 
ican " ;  which  was  succeeded  by  another  from  Mr.  Gra- 
hame  himself,  in  the  same  paper. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  hb  History,* 
silently  withdrew  the  charge  of  ^^  invention,"  and  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead  that  of  ^^unwarranted  misapprehen- 
sion." It  is  not  apparent  how  this  charge  is  more  tena- 
ble than  was  the  other. 

Mr.  Grahame's  strictures  on  Clarke's  conduct  in  the  ne- 
gotiation referred  to  drew  upon  him  the  animadversions 
of  ^'some  of  the  literati  of  Rhode  Island."  Through  them, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Clarke's 
general  character,  and  readily  acknowledged  him  to  be 
<^  a  true  patriot  and  excellent  man,  and  well  deserving 
the  reverence  of  his  natural  and  national  posterity." 
Yet  Mr.  Grahame's  mind  was  so  deeply  and  unalterably 

*  Vol.  II.,  p.  64,  edit  1841. 
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impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  Clarke  had  exceeded 
^^  the  line  of  honor  and  integrity "  in  that  negotiation, 
that  he  appears  not  to  have  been  able  to  reconcile  it  to 
his  sense  of  truth,  as  a  historian,  wholly  to  exonerate 
his  conduct  from  censure.  Accordingly,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  History,  now  publishing  in  this  country 
with  his  final  revisions,  Mr.  Grahame  thus  alters  the  sen^ 
tence  which  occasioned  those  animadversions :  —  ^^  The 
envoy  conducted  his  negotiation  with  a  suppleness  of 
adroit  servility,  that  rendered  the  success  of  it  dearly 
bought " ;  implying  that  Clarke,  in  suing  for  favors  un- 
der such  pretences  as  he  urged  to  obtain  them,  had  ex- 
hibited a  **  servile ''  spirit,  "  supple  ''  in  respect  of  policy, 
and  ^^  adroit "  in  the  color  he  gave  to  the  facts  on  which 
he  based  his  hopes  of  success;  and  intimating  that  he 
could  find  no  other  apology  for  his  conduct,  than  ^^  the 
aptitude  even  of  good  men  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
line  of  honor  and  integrity,  in  conducting  such  negotia- 
tions as  that  which  was  confided  to  Clarke."* 

*  It  is  proper  and  due  to  the  rabjeot  of  this  Memoir  here  to  inquire  into  those 
general  facts  and  circumstances  which  led  Mr.  Grahame  (the  tenor  of  whose  mind 
towards  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  kind,  candid,  and  laudatory)  to  express 
so  strongly  and  adhere  so  perseveringly  to  the  opinion  he  had  formed  concerning 
Clarlie's  conduct  in  the  negotiation  above  adverted  to. 

At  the  time  of  Clarke's  negotiation,  Massachnsetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  both 
present  bj  deputy  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Seoond,  —  both  moved  alike  hy  fear; 
Massachusetts  of  the  king,  being  apprehensive  it  was  his  intention  to  vacate  her 
old  charter ;  Rhode  Island  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  shown  a  disposition  to  ex- 
tend her  jurisdiction  over  territory  which  Rhode  Island  claimed,  as  also  to  interfere 
with  the  local  government  and  religious  liberties  of  this  colony.  It  was  no  motive 
of  loyaUy  that  induced  the  appearance  of  either  of  them  at  court ;  nor  was  there 
any  thing  in  their  previous  history  which  could  entitle  the  deputies  of  either  colo- 
ny to  vaunt  any  sentiment  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  their  constituents. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  notwithstanding  '*  Rhode  Island  had  solicited  and  ao- 
oepted  a  patent  from  the  Long  Parliament,  in  the  commencement  of  its  struggles  with 
Charles  the  First,  while  Massachusetts  declined  to  make  a  similar  recognition,  even 
when  the  Parliament  was  at  the  utmost  height  of  its  power  and  success,"  (Gra- 
hame, I.,  323,)  —  Chalmers  represents  Clarke  as  ^  boasting  of  the  loyalty  "  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Rhode  Island,  and,  in  order  to  depreciate  Massachusetts  in  the  opinion 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  exalt  Rhode  Island,  as  challenging  the  deputies  of 
the  fMrmer  colony  <<  to  adduce  one  act  of  loyaHj  shown  bj  their  constituents  to 
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From  Mr.  Grahame's  position  as  a  distant  observer,  liis 
views  of  character  and  events  may  sometimes  conflict  with 
those  entertained  in  this  country  ;  jet  his  spirit  is  wholly 
American^  and  his  prevailing  desire  and  delight  is  to  do 
justice  to  the  actors  in  the  scenes  he  describes.  The  high 
moral  tone,  and  the  ever  active,  all-controlling  religious 
sentiment  and  feeling,  which  pervade  his  work,  inspire  the 
strongest  confidence  in  all  that  he  writes ;  and  it  seems 
impossible  for  any  one,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  and  un- 
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Chalmers,  «  was  not  accepted.'*  The  agents  of  Massaohasetts  would  not  condescend, 
for  the  sake  even  of  saving  their  charter,  to  feign  a  sentiment  which  they  were  sen- 
sihle  had  no  existence.  Their  silence,  ander  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  fair  mind  not  to  honor  and  approve. 

Furthermore,  Chalmers  states  that  the  Rhode-Islanders  <*  procured  from  the  chiefs 
of  the  Narragansets  a  formal  surrender  of  their  country,  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  King's  Province,  to  Charles  the  First,  in  right  of  his  crown,*'  and  that  their 
**  deputies  boasted  to  Charles  the  Second  of  the  merits  of  that  transaction.**  Now, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  name  of  King's  Province  was  not  given  to  the  Narraganset 
country  until  1666,  three  years  after  Clarke's  negotiation ;  —  see  CoUeeHsms  ^f  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society ^  Vol.  IV.,  p.  69 ;  —  and  in  respect  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Narraganset  country,  Gorton,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  receiving  it,  explicitly 
states,  that  it  was  self-moved  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  that  they  sent  to  the  colo- 
nists and  voluntarily  offered  it ;  and  does  not  pretend  that  the  Rhode-Islanders  had 
any  farther  agency  in  the  affair  than  encouraging  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  to 
make  the  surrender,  aiding  them  in  doing  it  in  legal  form,  and  promising  to  trans- 
mit their  deed  and  desire  of  protection  to  the  English  government  —  See  Gorton's 
Simplicities  Drfenee^  pp.  79-81. 

In  view  of  Clarke's  hollow  pretences  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  his  constituents,  and 
the  supposititious  proofs  of  it  adduced  by  him,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  mind  like 
that  of  Mr.  Grahame  should  have  become  immovably  6zed  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Rhode  Island  deputy  was  not  reconcilable  with  truth  and  integrity, 
and  that  it  was  unbecoming  a  historian  who  meant  to  be  just,  and  was  conscious 
of  being  impartial,  to  refrain  from  expressing  with  fidelity  the  convictions  forced  op- 
upon  him  by  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

CUrke  was  unquestionably  faithful  to  his  agency.  He  acted  according  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  his  constituents,  and  in  vaunting  their  « loyalty  *'  he  probably 
followed  their  instructions ;  and  was  therefore  ftiUy  entitled  to  all  the  thanks  they 
expressed,  and  all  the  honors  they  conferred  upon  him.  A  Christian  moralist,  like 
Grahame,  who  had  drunk  deep  of  «  Siloa's  brook,  which  flowed  fast  by  the  oracles 
of  God,"  naturally  can  allow  no  compromise  with  truth  for  the  sake  of  efllect  or  suc- 
cess, and  must  unavoidably  apply  to  the  conduct  of  men,  whether  acting  as  private 
individuals  or  as  public  agents,  one  and  the  same  pure  and  elevated  moral  standard ; 
a  strictness  of  moral  principle,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, in  respect  of  public  agents, 
the  customs  and  opinioni  of  the  worid  do  not  regard  as  either  practicable  or  pelilio. 
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prejudiced  judgment,  to  believe  that  a  mind  impelled  by 
motives  so  pure  and  elevated,  having  no  personal  ends  to 
serve,  no  party  purposes  to  answer,  could,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, knowingly  warp  the  truth,  invent  or  suppress 
facts,  or  give  to  them  any  false  or  delusive  coloring.  Mr. 
Grahame  bad  never  visited  the  United  States,  and  his  op- 
portunities for  intercourse  with  its  citizens  had  been  few ; 
but  he  spared  neither  time,  labor,  nor  expense  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  authentic  materials  of  its  history ;  be  laid 
the  public  libraries  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and 
Germany  under  contribution  to  the  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  work  ;  and  if  he  has  occasionally  faUen  into 
mistakes,  they  are  either  such  as  all  historians,  who  rely 
for  their  facts  on  the  authority  of  others,  are  subject  to,  or 
such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  —  being  chiefly  on  points  of  local 
history,  in  their  nature  of  little  interest  or  importance  be- 
yond the  immediate  sphere  or  the  particular  persons  they 
afiect ;  and  when  traced  to  their  sources,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  even  into  these  he  was  led  by  authorities  whose 
errors  have  been  detected  only  by  recent  research,  in  some 
instances  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  volumes. 

In  February,  1839,  Mr.  Grahame  writes  to  Mr.  Walsh : 
—  ^^  You  propose  (and  deeply  I  feel  the  honor  and  kind- 
ness of  the  proposal)  to  have  an  American  edition  of  my 
work  published  at  Philadelphia.  Now,  pray,  ponder  wise- 
ly and  kindly  these  suggestions.  Much  as  I  should  other- 
wise like  a  republication  of  my  work  in  America,  I  could 
not  enjoy  it, 

*  With  anreproved  pleasure  free/ 

if  I  thought  it  would  be  at  all  disagreeaUe  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, or  that  it  would  be  construed  in  America  as  a  com- 
petitory  challenge  of  an  English  to  an  American  writer. 
Let  there  be,  if  it  be  necessary  or  profitable,  a  rivalry  (a 
generous  one)  between  England  and  America.     But  I  am 
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tax  too  much  Americanised,  to  think,  without  chagrio  and 
impatience,  of  my  seeming  the  rival  (the  fcveign  rival)  of  a 
great  American  writer.  Dear  to  me  is  the  fame  of  every 
man  whose  feme  is  interwoven  with  the  iame  of  America, 
and  whose  career  tends  to  justify  to  myself  and  to  the  world 
the  delightful  feelings  of  admiration  and  hope  with  which 
she  inspires  me."  And,  in  a  subsequent  letter  on  the 
same  topic,  he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent  :  — 
<^  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  an  American  may  prove  the 
great,  the  conclusive,  and  the  lasting  historian  of  America. 
I  shall  be  content,  if  of  my  work  some  Englishmen  and 
perhaps  a  few  Americans  say,  '  So  thought  an  Englbh- 
man  who  loved  his  country,  but  affected  still  more  warmly 
the  cause  oi  truth,  justice,  and  universal  human  welfare.'  ^ 

In  his  correspondence  with  this  gentleman,  during  this 
and  the  ensuing  year,  the  American  bias  of  his  mind  ap- 
pears on  almost  every  occasion  and  every  subject.  Inter- 
mingled with  this,  we  continually  meet  with  manifesta- 
tions of  that  all-pervading  religious  sentiment,  and  of  that 
tenderness  of  the  domestic  affections,  which  consututed 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  elements  of  his  character. 
Thus,  in  congratulating  Mr.  Walsh  on  the  restored  health 
of  his  "  t(n/J?,"  he  remarks :  —  "  They  say  that  Americans, 
in  general,  say  lady  and  female^  when  we  say  wife  and 
woman.  Now,  I  reckon  wife^  looman^  and  mamma  to 
be  the  three  loveliest  words  in  the  English  language." 
And,  writing  concerning  his  having  completed  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  adds:  —  ^^  The  period  of  life, 
at  which,  I  believe,  Aristotle  fixes  the  decline  of  human 
abilities.  I  would  give  all  the  abilities  I  have,  and  ten 
times  more,  if  I  had  them,  for  a  deep,  abiding  sense  o{ 
piety  and  the  love  of  God.  May  that,  my  dear,  kind 
friend,  be  yours  and  mine !  And  can  we  wish  a  happier 
portion  to  those  whom  we  love  ?     All  else  fades  away." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (1839),  a  highly  laudatory 
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review  of  the  "  History  of  North  America "  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Nantes,  by  M.  Malberbe,  in 
which  its  merits  were  analyzed  and  acknowledged;  and 
Mr.  Grahame  was,  in  consequence,  unanimously  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy. 

In  August,  of  the  same  year,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Grahame  by  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers  of  Harvard  University.  It  was  the  first 
public  evidence  of  respect  he  had  received  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  drew  from  him  unqualified  expres* 
sions  of  satisfaction.  In  a  letter  to  Rev.  George  £.  Ellis, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  November  following,  he  writes :  — 
"  Harvard  College  has  long  been  a  spot  round  which  my 
heart  hovered. 

*  lUe  temnim  mihi  pr«(er  omnet 
Ann^alai  ridet.* 

Now,  indeed,  it  is  doubly  dear  to  me ;  for  I  feel  myself, 
in  a  manner,  one  of  its  sons.  The  view  of  the  College 
buildings  in  Peirce's  History  awakened  and  detained  my 
fondest  regards.  May  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness  flourish 
within  those  walls,  and  beam  forth  from  them  to  the 
divine  glory  and  human  welfare  !  Though  somewhat  brok- 
en by  years  and  infirmities,  I  yet  cherish  the  hope  to  see 
Harvard  University  before  I  die."  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Walsh,  in  October  following,  he  thus  refers  to  the  same 
topic :  —  '*  I  am  now  an  American.  Your  dear  country  has 
adopted  me.  Never  let  me  hear  again  of  America  or 
Americans  owing  any  thing  to  me.  I  am  the  much  in- 
debted party.  I  feel  with  the  keenest  sensibility  the  honor 
that  Harvard  University  has  conferred  upon  me." 

The  writer  of  a  critical  notice  of  Bancroft's  History  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  North  American  Review,  for  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  introduced  some  incidental  remarks  on  that  of 
Mr.  Grahame.  After  bearing  testimony  to  his  capacity, 
though  a  foreigner,  to  appreciate  the  motives  and  institu- 
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tions  of  the  Puiitaiis,  and  acknowledgiiig  the  fidelity  and 
caDdor,  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  researches,  the  crit- 
ic adds :  —  ^^  Mr.  Grahame's  work,  with  all  its  merit,  is  the 
work  of  ^foreigner.  And  that  word  comprehends  much  that 
cannot  be  overcome  by  the  best  writer.  He  may  produce  a 
beautiful  composition,  faultless  in  style,  accurate  io  the  de- 
lineation of  prominent  events,  full  of  sound  logic  and  most 
wise  conclusions.  But  he  cannot  enter  into  the  sympathies, 
comprehend  all  the  minute  feelings,  prejudices,  and  peca- 
liar  ways  of  thinking,  which  form  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
nation." 

The  author  of  this  review  was  well  understood  to  be 
William  H.  Prescott,  E^q.,  and  Mr.  Grahame  thus  remarks 
upon  it  in  his  journal :  —  "  Prescott's  critical  notice  of  Ban- 
croft's third  volume,  in  the  North  American  Review,  coo- 
tains  some  handsome  commendation  of  my  work ;  — 
qualified  by  that  favorite  canon  of  American  literary  ju- 
risprudence, that  no  man  not  born  and  bred  in  America 
can  perform,  as- such  a  function  ought  to  be  performed^  the 
task  of  describing  the  people,  or  relating  even  their  dis- 
tant history.  Now,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  theo- 
rem is  unsound  in  principle  and  false  in  fact.  I  think  a 
man  may  better  describe  objects,  from  not  having  been 
inveterately  habituated  and  familiarized  to  them ;  and  at 
once  more  calmly  contemplate  and  more  impartially  esti- 
mate national  character,  of  which  he  is  not  a  full,  neces- 
sitated, born  partaker,  —  and  national  habits,  prejudices, 
usages,  and  peculiarities,  under  the  dominance  of  which 
his  own  spirit  has  not  been  liQoulded,  from  its  earliest  dawn 
of  intelligent  perception." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Prescott,  dated  March  3d,  1841,  he 
recurs  to  this  topic.  "  On  the  general  censure  of  your 
countrymen,  that,  ^personally  unacquainted  with  Amer- 
ica, I  cannot  correctly  delineate  even  her  distant  his- 
tory,' —  Queen  Elizabeth  desired  that  her  portrait  shoukl 
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be  painted  without  shade ;  because,  by  a  trulj  rojal  road 
to  the  principles  of  that  art,  she  had  discovered  that 
shade  is  an  accident.  Are  not  some  of  your  countrymen 
possessed  of  a  similar  feeling,  and  desirous  that  every  his- 
toric portrait  of  America  should  represent  it  ^  as  it  ought 
to  be,'  and  *  not  as  it  is '  ?  When  I  look  into  the  works 
of  some  of  your  greatest  American  writers,  and  see  how 
daintily  they  handle  certain  topics,  —  elusively  playing  or 
rather  fencing  with  them,  as  if  they  were  burning  plough* 
shares,  —  I  must  respectfully  doubt,  if,  as  yet  at  least,  an 
American  is  likely  to  be  the  best  writer  of  American  his- 
tory. That  the  greatest  and  most  useful  historian  that  has 
ever  instructed  mankind  will  yet  arise  in  America,  I  fondly 
hope,  desire,  and  believe.  It  would  be  my  pride  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  pioneer  of  such  a  writer,  and  to  have,  in  any 
wise,  contributed  to  the  utility  of  his  work  and  the  exten- 
sion of  American  fame.  I  trust  it  is  with  you,  as  it  is 
with  me,  a  sacred  maxim,  that  to  good  historiography 
elevation  and  rectitude  of  soul  are  at  least  as  requisite  as 
literary  resource  and  intellectual  range  and  vigor." 

In  June  of  this  year,  he  received,  and  in  his  journal 
thus  comments  on,  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University: 
—  "  Read  it  with  much  interest.  No  other  country,  from 
the  first  syllable  of  recorded  time,  ever  produced  a  seat  of 
learning  so  honorable  to  its  founders  and  early  supporters 
as  Harvard  University.  This  work  is  the  only  recent 
American  composition  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that 
justifies  his  countrymen's  piea,  that  there  is  something  in 
their  history  that  none  but  an  American  born  and  bred 
can  adequately  conceive  and  render.  His  account  of  the 
transition  of  the  social  system  of  Massachusetts,  from  an 
entire  and  punctilious  intertexture  of  church  and  state  to 
the  restriction  of  municipal  government  to  civil  affairs  and 
occupations,  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  and  admirably 
fills  up  an  important  void  in  New  England  history.  He 
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wounds  my  prejudices  by  attacking  the  Mathers,  and  other 
persons  of  a  primitive  cast  of  Puritanism,  with  a  severity 
the  more  painful  to  me  that  I  see  not  well  how  I  can  de- 
mur to  its  justice.  But  though  I  disapprove  and  dissent 
from  many  of  their  views,  and  regret  many  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, yet  the  depths  of  my  heart  are  with  the  primi- 
tive Puritans  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters;  and  even 
their  errors  I  deem  of  nobler  kind  than  the  frigid  oierits 
of  some  of  the  emendators  of  their  policy." 

In  the  same  strain  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Quincy  on  the  4th 
of  July  following: — "I  regard  the  primitive  Puritans  much 
as  I  do  the  Scottish  Covenanters ;  respectfully  disapproving 
and  completely  dissenting  from  many  of  their  views  and 
opinions ;  especially  their  favorite  scheme  of  an  intertex- 
ture  of  church  and  state,  which  appears  to  me  not  only 
unchristian,  but  antichristian.  But  I  cordially  embrace 
all  that  is  purely  doctrinal  in  their  system,  and  regard 
their  persons  with  a  fond,jealous  love,  which  makes  me  in- 
dulgent even  to  their  errors.  Carrying  their  heavenly 
treasures  in  earthly  vessels,  they  could  not  fail  to  err. 
But  theirs  were  the  errors  of  noble  minds.  How  different 
from  those  of  knaves,  fools,  and  lukewarm  professors !  I 
forget  what  poet  it  is  that  says, 

<  Some  failiogi  are  of  nobler  kind 
Thtn  yirtuet  of  a  narrow  mind/  " 

The  complete  restoration  to  health  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter, and  her  marriage  to  John  Stewart,  Esq.,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  friend  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  Sir  John 
F.  W.  Herschel,  shed  bright  rays  of  happiness  over  the 
last  years  of  Mr.  Grahame's  life.  These  were  passed  at 
Nantes  in  his  domestic  circle,  in  the  companionship  of  the 
exemplary  and  estimable  lady  who  had  united  her  for- 
tunes with  his,  and  cheered  by  the  reflected  happiness  and 
welfare  of  his  children.  His  only  son,  who  was  pursuing 
successfully  the  career  of  a  solicitor  in  Glasgow,  occasion- 
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ally  visited  him  as  his  professional  avocations  would  per- 
mit His  daughter  and  son-in-law  divided  their  time  be- 
tween Nantes  and  England.  Alwajs  passionately  fond  of 
children,  and  having  the  power  of  rendering  himself  singu- 
lariy  attractive  to  them,  by  his  gentle,  quiet,  playful  man- 
ner, he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  little  granddaughter, 
who  became  his  frequent  companion.  By  direction  of  his 
medical  attendant.  Dr.  Foure,  an  eminent  physician  of. 
Nantes,  he  abstained  from  all  severe  literary  toil,  and  under 
the  influence  of  these  tranquil  scenes  of  domestic  happi- 
ness his  health  visibly  improved  ;  nor  was  there  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  the  organic  disease  which  was  destined 
soon  to  terminate  his  life.  During  this  period,  however, 
whatever  study  the  rule  laid  down  by  his  medical  friend 
permitted  was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  his  history 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  made  many  additions 
and  amendments,  and  which  he  declared,  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  had  finally  completed  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  thoroughly  prepared  for  a  second  edition. 

Circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Grahame  had  been  accident- 
ally placed  had  forcibly  directed  his  mind  to  the  subject 
of  slavery,  the  enormity  of  the  evil,  and  its  effects  on  the 
morals  and  advancement  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
existed.  He  had  acquired,  in  right  of  his  wife,  an  es- 
tate in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  cultivated  by  slaves. 
His  feelings  in  respect  of  this  slave-derived  income  are 
strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 
dated  the  24th  of  February,  1827.  "A  subject  has  for 
some  time  been  giving  me  uneasiness.  My  children  are 
proprietors  of  a  ninth  share  of  a  West  India  estate,  and  I 
have  a  life-rent  in  it.  Were  my  children  of  age,  I  could 
not  make  one  of  the  negroes  free,  and  could  do  nothing  but 
appropriate  or  forego  the  share  of  produce  the  estate  yield- 
ed. Often  have  I  wished  it  were  in  my  power  to  make 
the  slaves  free,  and  thought  this  barren  wish  a  sufficient 
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tribute  to  duty.  My  conscience  was  quite  laid  asleep. 
Like  many  others,  I  did  not  do  what  I  could,  because 
I  could  not  do  what  I  wished.  For  years  past,  sonoe- 
thing  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  my  income  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  labor  of  slaves.  God  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing so  long  tainted  my  store !  and  God  be  thanked  for 
that  warning  voice  that  has  roused  me  from  my  letb- 
,argy,  and  taught  me  to  feel  that  my  hand  offended  me! 
Never  more  shall  the  price  of  blood  enter  my  pocket,  or 
help  to  sustain  the  lives  or  augment  the  enjoyment  of  those 
dear  children.  They  sympathize  with  me  cordially.  Till 
we  can  legally  divest  ourselves  of  our  share,  every  shilling 
of  the  produce  of  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  some 
part  of  the  unhappy  race  from  whose  suffering  it  is  de- 
rived." Subsequently,  with  the  consent  of  his  children, 
Mr.  Grahame  entirely  gave  up  this  slave-property,  amount- 
ing to  several  thousand  pounds. 

His  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  African  race  had  lieen 
excited  several  years  before  by  a  circumstance  which  he 
thus  relates  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  October,  1821. 
**  My  father  is  most  vigorously  engaged  in  protecting  three 
poor,  forlorn  Africans  from  being  carried,  against  their 
wills,  back  to  the  West  Indies.  They  were  part  of  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  port 
of  Dumbarton.  While  the  vessel  was  undergoing  some 
repairs,  the  people  of  the  town  remarked  with  surprise 
the  precautions  by  which  unnecessary  communication 
with  the  shore  was  prevented  ;  and  their  surprise  was  con- 
verted into  strong  suspicion,  when  they  perceived  some- 
times, in  the  evening,  a  few  black  heads  on  the  deck, 
suffered  to  be  there  a  short  time,  and  then  sent  below.  A 
number  of  the  citizens  applied  to  the  magistrates,  but  the 
magistrates  were  afraid  to  interfere  ;  so  the  people  had  the 
sense  and  spirit  to  convey  the  intelligence  by  express  to 
my  father,  whose   zeal   for  the   African  race   was   well 
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known.  He  instantly  caused  the  vessel  to  be  arrested, 
and  has  cheerfully  undertaken  the  enormous  damages,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  suit,  to  which  he  will  be  subjected,  if 
the  case  be  decided  against  him.''  In  a  subsequent  entry 
in  his  diary,  Mr.  Grahame  writes,  —  **  But  it  was  decided 
in  his  fafor." 

By  the  same  daily  record  it  appears,  that,  in  1823,  his 
feelings  were  still  further  excited  on  the  subject  of  slavery^ 
by  an  incident  which  he  thus  relates : — **  Zachary  M'Aulay 
showed  me  to-day  some  of  the  laws  of  Jamaica,  and  point- 
ed out  how  completely  every  provision  for  restraining  the 
cruelty  of  the  masters  and  alleviating  the  bondage  of  the 
slaves  is  defeated  by  counter  provisions  that  render  the 
remedy  unattainable.  —  What  a  stain  on  the  history  of  the 
church  of  England  is  it,  that  not  one  of  her  wealthy  min- 
isters, not  one  of  her  bishops  who  sit  as  peers  of  the 
realm  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  ever  attempted  to  miti- 
gate the  evils  of  negro  slavery,  or  ever  called  the  public 
attention  to  that  duty  !  No,  they  leave  the  field  of  Chris- 
tian labor  to  Methodists  and  Moravians." 

Actuated  by  such  feelings  and  sentiments,  be  published, 
in  1823,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Thoughts  on  the  Projected 
Abolition  of  Slavery,"  —  a  production,  which,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  he  declared  that  he  looked  back  upon 
with  unalloyed  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In  1828,  Mr. 
Grahame  relates  in  his  journal,  that  he  had  a  long  conver- 
sation on  this  subject  with  the  celebrated  Abbe  Gregoire, 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  La  Fayette.  In  the 
course  of  this  conversation,  the  Abbe  stated  to  him  that 
he  ^^  had  written  to  Jefferson,  combating  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  Jefferson's  *  Notes  on  Virginia,'  of  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  negroes,  and  that 
Jefiferson  had  answered,  acknowledging  his  error." 

The  prevalent  language  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  apparently 
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general  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  continuance  of 
that  institution,  led  him,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  to 
apprehend,  that,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  History,  he  had 
treated  that  subject  with  more  indulgence  than  was  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  duty.  Under  this  impression,  he 
remarks  in  his  diary,  in  December,  1837:  —  "My  ad- 
miration of  America,  my  attachment  to  her  people,  and 
my  interest  in  their  virtue,  their  happiness,  their  dig- 
nity, and  renown,  have  increased,  instead  of  abating. 
But  research  and  reflection  have  obliged  me,  in  the  edi- 
tion of  my  works  which  I  have  been  preparing  since  the 
publication  in  1835,  to  beat  down  some  American  pre- 
tensions to  virtue  and  apologies  for  wrong,  which  I  had 
formerly  and  too  hastily  admitted.  Much  as  I  value  the 
friendship  and  regard  of  the  Americans,  I  would  rather 
serve  than  gratify  them ;  rather  deserve  their  esteem  than 
obtain  their  favor." 

Early  in  the  year  1842,  a  pamphlet,  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1835,  entitled,  ^^  A  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on 
the  Subject  of  American  Slavery,  by  an  American,"  was 
put  into  Mr.  Grahame's  hands,  as  he  states,  *^  by  another 
American,  most  honorably  distinguished  in  the  walks  of 
science  and  philanthropy,"  who  bid  him  **  read  there  the 
defence  of  his  (the  American's)  country."  The  positions 
maintained  by  this  writer — that  **  slavery  was  introduced 
into  the  American  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  by  the 
British  government,"  and  that  "  the  opposition  to  it  there 
was  so  general,  that,  with  propriety,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  universal  "  —  roused  Mr.  Grahame's  indignation  ; 
which  was  excited  to  an  extreme  when  he  perceived  these 
statements  repeated  and  urged  in  a  memorial  addressed  to 
Daniel  O'Connell  by  certain  Irish  emigrants  settled  at 
Potts ville,  in  the  United  States.  Having  devoted  some 
time  to  a  careful  perusal  of  this  pamphlet,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  as  a  Briton,  from  a  regard  to  the  reputation 
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of  his  country  and  to  truths  and  from  a  belief  that  ^'  no 
living  man  knew  more  of  the  early  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  himself,"  to  contradict,  in  the  most  di- 
rect and  pointed  manner,  the  statements  referred  to ; 
pledging  himself,  as  he  says,  "  to  prove  that  the  above- 
mentioned  pamphlet  is  a  production  more  disgraceful  to 
American  literature  and  character  (in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
esteemed  the  representative  of  either)  than  any  other  lit- 
erary performance  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

He  accordingly  applied  himself  forthwith  to  an  extended 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  a  pamphlet  to  which  he  affixed 
the  title :  —  "  Who  is  to  blame  ?  or  Cursory  Review  of 
American  Apology  for  American  Accession  to  Negro  Slave- 
ry."    In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Grahame  admits  that  Great. 
Britain  ^^  facilitated  her  colonial  offspring  to  become  slave- 
holders," —  **  that  she  encouraged  her  merchants  in  tempt- 
ing them  to  acquire  slaves,"  —  that  "  her  conduct  dur- 
ing her  long  sanction  of  the  slave-trade  is  indefensible," 
—  that  "  she  excelled  all  her  competitors  in  slave-stealing, 
for  the  same  reason  that  she  excelled  them  in  every  other 
branch  of  what  was  then  esteemed  legitimate  traffic  " ;  — 
but  denies  that  she  ^^ forced  the  Americans  to  become  slave- 
holders," —  denies  that  "  the   slave-trade  was    compre- 
hended within  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  British  government  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,"  —  and   asserts,  that,  "prior  to  that  reign,  negro 
slavery  was   established  in    every  one  of  the   American 
provinces  that  finally  revolted  from  Great  Britain,  except 
Georgia,  which  was  not  planted  until  1733."     The  argu- 
ment in  this  pamphlet  is  pressed  with  great  strength  and 
spirit,  and  the  whole  is  written  under  the  influence  of  feel- 
ings in  a  state  of  indignant  excitement.     Without  palliat- 
ing the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  he  regards  the  attempt  to 
exculpate  America,  by  criminating  the  mother  country,  as 
unworthy  and  unjust ;  contending  that  neither  was  under 
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anj  peculiar  or  irresistible  tei»ptatioD,  but  only  raeh  as  is 
commoD  to  man,  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  he 
is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lusts  and  enticed."  His  ar- 
gument respecting  the  difference,  in  point  of  guilt,  between 
America  and  Great  Britain  results  as  another  identical 
question  has  long  since  resulted  concerning  the  compara- 
tive guilt  of  the  receiver  and  the  thief. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  his  and  his  father's  friend,  Thom- 
as Clarkson,  the  early  and  successful  asserter  of  the  rights 
of  Africans,  he  left  Nantes,  where  he  resided,  in  the  month 
of  June,  1842,  and  repaired  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  pnblication  of  his  pamphlet  on  negro 
slavery.  On  arriving  there,  he  placed  his  manuscript  in 
the  hands  of  a  printer,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Playford  Hall,  Ipswich,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 
Concerning  this  distinguished  man,  Mr.  Grahame,  under 
date  of  the  26th  of  June,  thus  writes  in  his  diary:  — 
"  Mr.  Clarkson's  appearance  is  solemnly  tender  and  beau- 
tiful. Exhausted  with  age  and  malady,  he  is  yet  warmly 
zealous,  humane,  and  affectionate.  Fifty-seven  years  of  gen- 
erous toil  have  not  relaxed  his  zeal  in  the  African  cause. 
He  watches  over  the  interests  of  the  colored  race  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  desiring  and  promoting  their 
moral  and  physical  welfare,  rejoicing  in  their  improve- 
ment, afflicted  in  all  their  afflictions.  The  glory  of  God 
and  the  interests  of  the  African  race  are  the  master- 
springs  of  his  spirit." 

After  two  days  passed  in  intercourse  with  this  congenial 
mind,  Mr.  Grahame  returned  to  London,  and  occupied 
himself  zealously  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  his 
pamphlet  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June,  he  was 
assailed  by  severe  pain,  which  his  medical  attendant 
attributed  at  first  to  indigestion,  and  treated  as  such. 
But  It  soon  assumed  a  more  alarming  character.  Eminent 
physicians  were  called  for  consultation,  and  his  brother, 
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Thomas  Grahame,  was  sent  for.  From  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  his  suffering,  Mr.  Grahame  soon  became  sen- 
sible that  his  final  hour  was  approaching,  and  addressed 
himself  to  meet  it  with  calmness  and  resignation.  He 
proceeded  to  communicate  his  last  wishes  to  his  son-in- 
law,  directed  where  he  should  be  buried,  and  dictated  his 
epitaph  :  —  ^^  James  Grahame,  Advocate,  Edinburgh,  Au-* 
thor  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ; 
aged  51."  He,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  the  hope  con- 
cerning his  recently  published  pamphlet,  that  no  efforts 
might  be  spared  to  secure  its  sale  and  distribution,  *'  as 
he  had  written  it  conscientiously  and  with  single-hearted-* 
ness,  and  had  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  distinguished  skill  of  his  physi- 
cians, every  remedy  failed  of  producing  the  desired  effect. 
His  disorder  was  organic,  and  beyond  the  power  of  their 
art.  Such  was  the  excruciating  agony  which  preceded 
his  death,  thai  his  friends  could  only  hope  that  hb  release 
might  not  be  long  delayed.  This  wish  was  granted  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  3d  of  July. 

^^  His  endurance  of  the  pain  and  oppression  of  breath- 
ing which  preceded  his  death,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  ^^  was 
perfectly  wonderful.  His  features  were  constantly  calm, 
placid,  and  at  last  bore  a  bright,  even  a  cheerful  expression. 
His  attendants,  while  bending  close  towards  him,  caught 
occasionally  expressions  of  prayer ;  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Scriptures  enabling  him,  in  this  hour  of  his 
need,  to  draw  strength  and  support  from  that  inexhausti- 
ble source,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  seek  and  to  find 
it" 

He  was  buried  in  Kensall  Green  Cemetery,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  His  son-in-law,  John  Stewart, 
and  his  brother,  Thomas  Grahame,  attended  his  remains  to 
the  grave.  His  son,  also,  who  had  set  out  from  Scotland 
on  hearing  of  his  illness,  though  arriving  too  late  to  see 
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him  before  he  expired,  was  not  denied  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  being  present  at  his  interment  A  plain 
marble  monument  has  been  erected  over  his  tomb,  bearing 
the  exact  inscription  he  himself  dictated. 

These  scanty  memorials  are  all  that  it  has  been  possi- 
ble, in  this  country,  to  collect  in  relation  to  James  Gra- 
hame.  Though  few  and  disconnected,  they  are  grateful 
and  impressive. 

The  habits  of  his  life  were  domestic,  and  in  the  family 
circle  the  harmony  and  loveliness  of  his  character  were 
eminently  conspicuous.  His  mind  was  grave,  pure,  ele- 
vated, far-reaching ;  its  enlarged  views  ever  on  the  search 
after  the  true,  the  useful,  and  the  good.  His  religious 
sentiments,  though  exalted  and  tinctured  with  enthusi- 
asm, were  always  candid,  liberal,  and  tolerant.  In  politics 
a  republican,  his  love  of  liberty  was  nevertheless  quali- 
fied by  a  love  of  order,  —  his  desire  to  elevate  the  desti- 
nies of  the  iTiany,  by  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  few.  As  in  his  religion  there  was  nothing  of  bigot- 
ry, so  in  his  political  sentiments  there  was  nothing  of 
radicalism. 

As  a  historian,  there  were  combined  in  Mr.  Grahame 
all  the  qualities  which  inspire  confidence  and  sustain  it;  — 
a  mind  powerful  and  cultivated,  patient  of  labor,  indefati- 
gable in  research,  independent,  faithful,  and  fearless ;  en- 
gaging in  its  subject  with  absorbing  interest,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  it  superior  to  all  influences  except  those  of 
truth  and  duty. 

To  Americans,  in  all  future  times,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
interesting  and  gratifying  circumstance,  that  the  foreigner, 
who  first  undertook  to  write  a  complete  history  of  their  re- 
public from  the  earliest  period  of  the  colonial  settlements, 
was  a  Briton,  eminently  qualified  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  its  founders,  and  at  once  so  able  and  so  willing  to  do  jus- 
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tice  to  them.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  on  whose 
national  character  and  success  Mr.  Grahame  bestowed  his 
affections  and  hopes,  owe  to  his  memory  a  reciprocation  of 
feeling  and  interest.  As  the  chief  labor  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  their  an- 
cestors and  to  do  honor  to  the  institutions  they  establish- 
ed, it  is  incumbent  on  the  descendants  to  hold  and  per- 
petuate in  grateful  remembrance  his  talents,  virtues,  and 
services. 
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